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The Best Christmas Present 


IS 


A 


Remington 





Typewriter. 


Why select a Typewriter ? 


Because it is indispensable in an office. 
it saves valuable time. 


men, etc. 


é 


it is useful to clergymen, professional 


it affords a means of livelihood. 
it is a practical educator. 


Why choose the Remington ? 


Because it is the best and the standard. 


se 


it embodies all i improvements. 


it is a triumph of inventive skill. 


its mechanism i 


Wyckorr, SEAM 


is simple and effective. 


it is the most durable. 


ANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, N. Y. 





FOR SALE BY NEWS DEALERS, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13tu, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LEDGER 


Has a cover beautifully printed in colors, containing on its front title-page 
the original of the engraving here illustrated. It will also contain 20 
pages of illustrations and reading matter, contributed by the great writers 
of the day, and unexcelled in quality 


by that of any publication in the hvee Yeeks 


United States. This number will be 
one of the three numbers sent in re- Sor \O cewts 
sponse to our offer of 
These three numbers will contain a larger number of illustrations 
and 50 per cent. more reading matter than 
that contained in any of the magazines. 
Therefore our offer embraces both quantity 


and quality. The three numbers for 10 cents 
contain : 





(1) Mrs, Amelia E. Barr’s new serial, 
“The Beads of Tasmer.” Mrs. Barr is 
the author of that most successful serial, 

“ Friend Olivia,” just com- 

pleted in The Century ; but 

hereafter Mrs. Barr will 
write exclusively for Zhe 
| New York Ledger. 


(2) Hon, George Ban- 

croft’s description of 
af “The Battle of Lake Erie,” 
; beautifully illustrated. 


(3) Margaret Deland’s 
latest story, “To What 
End?” 


(4) James Russell Low- 
ell’s poem, “My Brook,” 
written expressly for The 
Ledger, beautifully illus- 
trated by Wilson de Meza, 

| and issued as a FOUR- 

PAGE SOUVENIR SUP- 
PLEMENT. 


(6) Mrs. Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith starts 
a series of articles giving 
very valuable information 

{ |i to young mothers. 

| (6) Robert Grant's brill- 

“w) iant society novel, “ Mrs. 

Harold Stagg.” 


(7) Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Marion 
Harland, Marquise 

Lanza, Maurice Thompson and George Frederic Par- 
sons contribute short stories. 

(8) James Parton, M. W. Hazeltine and Oliver Dyer (author 
of “ Great Senators”) contribute articles of interest. 

In addition to the above, SPARKLING EDITORIALS, Illustrated 
Poems, Heten Marsnatt Nortn’s chatty column and a variety of delight- 
ful reading of interest to all members of the household. 

The foregoing is a sample of the matter which goes to make up the 
most perfect National Family Journal ever offered to the American people. 

Send 10 cents for these three numbers and judge for yourself, or send 
only $2 for a year’s subscription to 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
3806 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
Write at once, as this advertisement will not appear again. 
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‘Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Pablisher of The Christian Union has 


received the following new books and pam- 
phlets the past week, any one of which he 
will be glad to send on request to a reader 


desiring to visit the localities described : 


An Open Door to a Magnificent open: Spokane 
Falls, etc pod a2 illustra 2 


dir ondack rts 
pe tes First Report of at nee wa 18 pages. 


Bluffton, Alabama. 20 pa ustra’ 
Battlefield Map Folder, Of ths Bittles Between the 


Btates. 
ore, Md., Livingin. 12 8; illustrated. 
Balterais’ Penn Tours Rorthe Golden Gate; 
Taree Weeks in California, 92 pages ; illustrated, 


colorado, Uta Utah.  . New Mexico. 50 pages; illus- 
Canadian Horthinoet, The. 48 pages ; illustrated with 


D. andi, The. Descriptive of the Adirowdecks, Lake 

George and Cham: , Saratoga, etc. 120 pages; 
illustrated. 

one | a. a om og of Excursion Rates and 


D ay 4 List ead eso: 20 illustrated. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. Sr jet History of their Dis. 
88; , strated. 

Excursions, Routes ay ‘ates 46; the Erie R. R. 70 


pages ; illustrated and m 
Eagles Mere: A Brief Sketch. “$2p Me illustrated. 
Kast Lake, Ala . 8l pages; il 
Fi American Tey, ote pages ; illustrated. 
Filo. ida. Map of, and Land Grant of the Railways. 
Homes for Everybody: West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Virgie nia ; Jtoldar with m ye 
Highlands, orth’ oe and of the Sky. 24 
Lake Suparior, ‘Kong the South Shore. 82 pages; 
and m 
ee Springs. 56 pages ; illustrated and 
Liaville, N Cc. 24 28 ; illustrated. 
Mexico by Palace 7 pages. 
Mexico. Gratton’s fous Tarouzgh. 72 pagas. 
New 7 Hampshire, 8 Southwestern. 49 pages’; illus- 
Northwest Farmer, The. 80 pagas; illustrated and 
Portland 3 and the Pacifis Northwest. 64 pages ; illus- 
Portland, Oragon. 32 pagas; illustrated. 
Queb3ec Gity, Tae Chaudiera and _ Francis Valleys. 
18 pages ; illustrated and map 
Resorts of Northara Wisconsin. 32 pages and map. 
Shoffisald, Alabama, Oa the Tennessee River. 40 
pages ;. illustrated. 
Sheffiaid, Alabama, Its Weatertal Resources, Advan- 
tages, ete. ~ ~ Raghony 
Pastnnes, Florida. 20 


Sugar Growing, 
sualene es at Sea, Block Island. 18 Bso8: illustrated. 
See and Know: A Trip Through t e Regions of the 
Virginias. 40 pages; itetteabets 
Bt. Augastine, Fiori a 12 ag pages Album of Views. 
Southern Califoroia, Its Attractions and Acvan- 
8. 


tages; anew map, 22 pages. 
St. bine pee Florida, on the Tarpon Route. Maps 


and c 
Texas, Historical 94 pages: illustrated. 
Tacoma: ‘Wasnt pce: illustra’ 
Walla: Walle, bate eta. I pase folder. 
Wiatar Resorts = he ,L, & Gulf Coast Sports. 
w Solder. with m' 
as’ 


— D.C. “Ghristmas Pieasure Tour to, via 
? Watar Lo illustrated, and map 
* of Wash 


Wonderland. ~~ Wl nine Northwest and Alaska. 
ert pases illustrated. 

White Mountains and Coasts and Woods of Maine. 
89 pagent illustrated and m = 

White Mountain Notch, Tue. 16 pagas: illustrated. 


St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


BUBOPESS PLAN. 
4Daring the year ended Sr. Dents has 
been enlarged St a new and handsome addi- 
Mees which more than doubles its former ca- 





acity. 
peal the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new building, with a large and 
be attractive new Dining-room connecting 
the old well-known ‘* Taylor’s Restau- 
Wirrram Tayor. 


Auburn Mineral Springs 


AT THE FRONT. 


The Wonderful benefits of the Water 
Fally Established. The Strongest 
Solvent Known tothe World. Ho- 
tel Taxed to its Utmost by Earnest 
Seekers of Health. 


AUBURN MINERAL SPRING C0. 
NORTH AUBURN, MAINE. 
DEPOT FOR SALE OF WATER 
No. 156 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 

W. W. CURTIS, Manager. 


Fee. oe te and clas $50, TO $900, 


Select Winter, Spring, an ‘Sanne r. Fours for Ls 
entral Europ3, tha Riviera, Italy, 
Nile. and Palestins now ready. O:ean tick 
lines ; bast ticketi 
Vaited Gates, 
World. H. GAZ & SON, 91) Broadway. N. Y. 
(Estab. ind, Sole Agents for Naw Nile Steamship Co. 


rant,” 








Beachy JERUSALEM! 





WILL YOU KINDLY 
say, in communicating with those who 
advertise in The Christian Union, that 
you saw the advertisement in this 
paper? It will be of mutual advantage. 


MAINE—South Poland, AN 
Ci ee o, Lexington, Need- 


Wattise Brent- 
tkins Glen. 
Park, Atlantic 


vit: 
at, Bergen Point, L 
orristown, Ocean p .—4 


Brown's Mills. Pee 
wood, Jone Branch, 


ae F 
PENN VANIA— ‘Wernersville 
pier oT OF COLUMBIA—Wash 

VIRGINI Arey Sey, phen Old Point Com- 
NORTH ORROLINA. Asheville, Hickory, Hot 


§ Kittrell, Wilmington, 
sours AROLINA—Aiken, Camden, Charles- 


the places you desire to visit. 





Some of the Winter Resorts. 


GEORGIA—Atldn Augusta. Brunswick, Lithia 
SRI 3, Macon, Savannah, Thomasvilis. 
FLORIDA~Avon Park, Altamonte, Crescent City, 
and, Rexporia, Enterprise, Green 
B prigs, 3 Jacksonville, Key, West, Kisimm 
Felen ty Ormond. Punta Gorda, Pi ~ 


nieces. & Sanford, Seville, St. August 
pa, Tallahassee, Winter Park. 
ALA BAMA he poy ron, Huntsville, 1 Fort Pavne. 
NEW M Las Voras Hot Springs, Mexico. 


COLORADO —Colorado Nan 
CALIFORNIA~Byron B Hot Brin 


East Pasaden: 

Riveride Banta 2 Gru, Ban 
MARYLAND 
WEST {NDIES Jan, ales. 


ings, , Coronado Beach, 
antersy Cesadata, 
jiego, San José. 


Let The Christian Union send you without charge the circular of any Hotel in 
any of the winter resorts named above, or of any other resort. We will also send 
you the Time Table of the roads over which you would travel from your home to 

Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


30 La Fayette Piace, New York. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 


La ae 


CALIFORNIA. 


wo Parties will leave NEW YORK in January in 
MAGNIFIC aL VESTIBULED TRAINS OF 
ULLMAN PALACE CARS (with rales Palace 
Dialing Ca -Cars attached) for all the Princi 
Resorts of the Pacific Coast. 
romans or as follows: 
. January 13. Via 2 tantom Louis- 
ville, New rleans, Galveston, San Antonio. 
ay, January 15. Via Chicago, Santa 
Fé é, Albuquerque, Barstow, San Bernardino, etc. 
Ten Retu ng Lt pee under special escort, over 
Four Different Routes. turn tickets also 
good on all Trains. Independent Tickets, cov- 
eriug every expense both ways, and giving entire 
f om to the passenger while in oe a 
also in making the journey homeward. 
= 8 supplied for long or short epioeres at iy the 
ending Pacific Coast Reso: 
tes of Other California Excursions. 
roeey 3and 12; March 5 and 10 
Dates of pheztco Bicirelens. January 13; 
February 3; March 
The Sandwich Isiands. A Party will sail from 
San Francisco Febru: a trip to the Sandwich 
Islands and the Great Ate A ol Kilauea. 


Send for descriptive circulars, Series T, desi 
natieg wether book peottdh to Mexico or California 


* RAYMOND a WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


pet wihins ee rete te 1 
daily mounting, and dress 
parade t Ke place the scenic attractions of Old rom 


hotel is su: 
all mod ra improvements, in Tur Rue- 
Smee Mey morte tae ee bey 
celebrated for their nd. "in rheumatic troubles, 
ee a ing eenee Se 
mgooes an m B.. -g ——X- 
By treet yr why ae. 








Want a Good Time this Winter ? 


If so, a gate, Avon Park, South puntie. a ee tet 
boat, and bathe in unfrozen lakes. 

per week at Hotel Verona on a ray pry Rows 
Bip. transportation tickets, including board, three 
weeks’ trip, only $75. Send stamp for papers with 


particulars. 
“ M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street, New York. 








TEXAS and MEXICO. 


> Louis to Dallas in 24 Hours. 
St. Louis to Fort Worth in 25 Hours. 


And aapreepqntieaty Uy iuick. — to all principal 
exico points. 


“The Texas Special” 


(Via Iron Mountain ee 


Saves Passengers from 5to12 hours Thro 

man Buffet Sleeping Cars, St. Louis to Dalles, Fort 

Worth, ye ustin. San Antonio, and Laredo. 

#. oS. s ae WNSEND, General Passenger Agent, 8t. 
juts, oO. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


«THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new aw under the medical management 
ale . te 

Located on a bluff, overlooking thirty miles 
of Seneca Lake, sur Pine Forests 
and near the famous ‘Watkins Glen. 


8 eanien Torbile hawtos ieee 
ui 
lectro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


h Pull- 





Massage, Swedish Movem Calisth 
ant all fall forma of Electricity. omen oa 
Pure water—also mineral pings. includ- 


ing 6s Saline, pine, Hon, lodine, and Sulphur waters. 

oie oe. and equable. More days of 
sunshine than 9 other soation, of 
Pe A State. views, charming walks 


Semone: Bie Elevator, Electric Bells, 
&. Cuisine no paperpassed 


7” Sern ide: LEFFINGW ELL, Manager 


Watkin: 
HOTEL Overlooking Oentral Park, 
Fifth Avenue, 58th 
and 59th Sts., 
New York. 


ion NY 











Highest 

; Absolutely 
FIRE-PROOF. 
On American and 
European Plans. 
Within half block 6th 
Ave. Elevated R. R. terminus. 5th Ave. 

Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors. 





ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILS 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 














Chica Rock island 7 Pa ™ 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL Sree, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
POLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 

VENW SAS 


and F s Trains dail 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
FREE Reclining Chair 


ce) 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
ped Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Ohicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 

tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 

E.ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all Hastern points, 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 4: 30 P.M, daily, 
except Sunday. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 














Susana diene 


Swedish Movements, Exectrricrry, H 
tration, and have enjoyed yb unp 
for first-class accom 

week ; a limited number “of. 





approved eso be appliances. 
Recent Tae veries,’’ 20 cts. 


rooms at 
lars sent free. Send 
Address i oBnE WALTER, M.D., 


WALTERS SANITARIU 


OPEN ALI. 


Tea YRAR.\—— 


aka 





success in the restoration of chronic invalids to ¢ 
neste? for fine bay-window rooms, finely furnished ; for large and commodious apartments $20 to $25 per 
12 to oi4 bee yess: ie families. | peg are ba cae 0 


ve Cure,” 25 


ote Park P 


eeAN Weaunake 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


On the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad, between Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg ; 9 
‘miles from the city of Read- 
ing ; 45 from Harrisburg; 67 
from Philadelphia; 136 from 
New York; 130 from Balti- 
more. 

All trains—nine in number 

each way—stop at this station, 

bringing us within -_ hours of 
Philadelphia; four hours o 
NewYork ; five hours of Wash- 
wngton. 

Walter’s Park, in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, with the 
mildest climate, sunniest loca- 
tion, finest scenery, purest air 
and water, gives all the ele- 
ments of 


A Great Winter Resort. 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet 
long, five stories in height, fin- 
ishe furnished in the best 
style; $10,000 has been expend- 
in heating and plumbing. 
Wilton and Axminster carpets, 
oak and walnut furniture— 
mostly new ; Hydraulic Ele- 
vator, Electric bells, excellent 
table; livery and dairy at- 
tached. The treatment con- 
sists of Baths, Massacg, 


ex. Dyueete Dietary. Its physicians have had twenty years’ continuons experience in their adminis- 


pas health terms are exceptionally low 
Open grates and steam are the 
tlines of a y ae System,’’ 25 cts.; 

- O., Berks Co., Pa. 
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NINNAINAINAINAIAINAIAINAINAIL 


INNINAINAINAINAINAINAINININAINNINAINA 


A Weae>Send us a Dollar for an 1891 Subscription, and you may have the 
4 Thanksgiving and Christmas’ numbers FREE. 
4 you, and a handsome present will be given for the two subscriptions, to be |P 
a selected from our large Premium Catalogue. 


DESAI NAVY 


IT be Story of a Society Girl 


By a WELL-KNown Society Woman 





IAAMAT as 















Between School- Room 
and Altar 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 





How to be Popular 


By EMMA V. SHERIDAN 





w to Accept Presents 
ow to Act i a Hotel 


By RUTH ASHMORE 


> 3 





4 The King's Daughters’ 
Department 


By Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME 
Bright, Pure and Wholesome 


4 FT ow to Dress Well 


—AT A— 


Moderate 
Cost 


4 ee are but : 
a few of the ¥ bre 
good things in the gemams 


DECEMBER 


4 Ladies » Home « Fournal 


TEN CENTS A COPY UN THE NEWS-STANDS 




















-Induce a friend to send with 


JNNANAAATAT 


N 


SS 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 


\| 
AS APA AAA AA AAA AT AAA AAA is 





A Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 


OnelLarge Octavo, about 1,000 Pages, Beautifully Illustrated by Woodcuts, and Plain and Colcred Maps. 


articles are 
TARIAN, OO 
tion of the vast te 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


82,672 Magnificent Holiday Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 
138,672 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
BIBLICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 125,876 Magnificent Juveniles, 

PRACTICAL, AND; THEOLOGICAL. AT ANY PRICE. 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


.A NEW IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS WORK. 


Edited by REV, ELIAS BENJAMIN SANFORD, M. A., 


by the most — biblical and theological scholars in the country, — ey whom are, Rev. Chani 
Rave Me iL Rev. & A rmita; age, Ker. D. b ‘D Demarest - ag aod an ae ihe meet = fe has Weidiccoas 
. wD. —— eg wen L 
ete eek srt eesti in knowled ¥ HANDY IW SIZE, UNBEC- 


J, B, Lippincott Company’s 


SHLECTED LIstT oF 


HOLIDAY 
GIFT BOOKS. 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 


By T. Bucvanan Reap. Illustrated with Fine Draw 
8 ge by scme of the Best Artiste, angrnved on 
ood. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $2.00; new style leather, 


IVANHOE. 


By Sir Water Scott. Bart. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Steel,Plates. Large print. Svo. Cloth, gilt, 
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THE OUTLOOK. | 


| NTEREST in the struggle in Ireland now centers in 
Kilkenny, where the pending election of a member 
of Parliament affords the Parnell and the anti-Par- 
nell sections-of the [rish party the first opportunity 
of testing their relative strength. Mr. Parnellhas 
been conducting the campaign in person with a 
series of powerful, effective, and violent speeches, 
penetrated by the note of audacity which has of 
late been the keynote of all his utterances. Eng- 
lish Conservatives find matter for humorous com- 
ment in the fact that the struggle between the 
‘two sections is localized in Kilkenny. The violent 
taking and retaking of the office of the “ United 
Ireland” newspaper has been another incident 
illustrative of the proverbial Irish temper, Mr. 
Parnell heading the assaulting party, and taking 
part in a general mélée, in which the contents of 
the newspaper office served as the implements 
of war. But sober-minded Irishmen watch the 
struggle with the deepest moriification and chagrin, 
‘refusing to be blinded by the element of falsehood 
which Mr. Parnell has skillfully introduced to 
divert attention from himself. In this crisis no 
Irishmen have borne themselves with greater dig- 
nity and good sense than John Dillon, William 
O’Brien, and their co-workers in this country. 
Their latest manifesto, while verging a little over 
the line of the sentimental, is characterized by a 
clear view of the situation and a very mode rate 
temper. Six weeks ago these Irish delegates de- 
clared the Irish cause was marching on to certain 
yictory. All that was needed was money to sup- 
port the campaign during the brief period that re- 
mained before the general election. In less than 
two weeks after the arrival of the delegates in this 
country nearly a handred thousand dollars had 
been subscribed in response to their appeal, and 
there was not the slightest doubt that they would 
have secured all the money they needed for this 
purpose. At this moment came the unhappy reve- 
lation of Mr. Parnell’s offense, followed by his 
attempt to save himself by charging treachery upon 
Mr. Gladstone and corruption upon the Irish party. 
These charges the delegates declare to be “ abso- 
lutely baseless and unreal side issues raised up for 
the purpose of diverting the judgment of impulsive 
Irishmen from the real issue, which every man of 
Irish blood will have the duty of pronouncing upon 
within the next few weeks, under the most solemn 
obligations to his conscience and his country.” 
* * 
* 


What will be the outcome of Mr. Parnell’s strug- 
gle in Ireland no one can predict, though the prob- 
abilities are that he will be ultimately defeated, but 
about its result in England there is no longer any 
doubt. No Liberal party can ever again act in 
onjuncti on with a party led by Mr. Parnell, nor 
can any English public man ever again trust a 
political leader who has violated not only the laws 
of fundamental morality, but those unwritten laws 
which afford the only basis for common action 
among men in political life. Ireland is now con- 
fronted with the alternative of standing by a man 
who has deserted and injured her, out of sentiment- 
al regard for him, or of flinging him aside with 
the indignation of an outraged people and co-op- 
erating with the only party in England which can 
ever secure Home Rule. It has been the great 
misfortune of Ireland again and again to dash from 
her own lips the cup of success by some folly at the 
critical moment. It is to be hoped that she will 
not again repeat the melancholy story, and that she 


will disprove the cynical remark that “an Irishman 
will go through Hades for a sentiment, but refuse 


to cross the street for a principle.” 
* * 


* 

The Italian Premier, Signor Crispi, has been for 
months past the center of a fierce fire of criti- 
cism from several different groups of antagonists. 
The extreme Radioals have denounced him as a 
renegade Republican, the extreme Romanists have 
proclaimed him a heretic, the Irridentists have held 
him up as a man willing to sell the soil of his country, 
those Italians who incline to friendship with France 
have upbraided him for his adherence to the triple 
alliance, while the financial straits of the country 
have developed the bitterest criticism of his policy 
of expenditure ; and yet, in the face of all this op- 
position, representing many interests, and consoli- 
dating, for the moment, many conflicting elements, 
the Italian electors have indorsed Signor Crispi by 
an immense majority—an action which greatly 
strengthens his position, and which is likely to be 
extremely influential outside the boundaries of It- 
aly. The result of the recent election is, in effect, 
an indorsement of Signor Crispi’s policy of close 
alliance with Germany and Austria. The [talians 
have notified Europe, through the ballot-box, that 
that alliance does not represent a diplomatic policy 
only, but also the conviction of the Italian people. 
Signor Crispi’s hand is now free to push the inter- 
ests of the alliance, and to throw the whole weight 
of Italian influence in its behalf. Whether or not 
that alliance is best for the interests of Italy, it is 
evident that the Italian people believe in it. As this 
result draws more closely together Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, so, in the nature of things, it is 
likely to cement still more closely the necessary al- 
liance, under present circumstances, of France and 
Russia. Signor Crispi is the object of intense irri- 
tation among Frenchmen, and this tremendous vote 
of confidence in him will tend to increase the spread- 


ing antagonism to Italy in France. 
* * 


Last week again political interest centered in the 
doings of the farmers. In Wisconsin the State 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, in addition 
to the customary anti-monopoly resolutions, adopted 
one calling upon the Legislature to follow the ex- 
ample set in Minnesota, and establish in the State’s 
prison a manufactory of binding twine, to relieve 
the farmers from the exactions of the binding 
twine combination. In Illinois a conference of the 
representatives of the farmers’ and laborers’ organi- 
zations of the State resolved that the balance of 
power which they hold in the next Legislature should 
be used to secure the election of farmers to the 
United States Senate. In Kansas the anti-Ingalls 
movement was strengthened first by a decision of the 
courts against the admission of representatives from 
eighteen newly formed districts, of which eleven 
gave Republican majorities, and later by the news 
of Wade Hampton’s defeat in South Carolina. 
This last was really the significant political event 
of the week. In Alabama as well as Georgia the 
Alliance legislators had broken ranks and returned 
old-line Democrate to the United States Senate. 
This fact had been used in Kansas as a reason why 
the Alliance legislators there should break ranks 
and re-elect an old-line Republican. The Alliance 
leaders were therefore jubilant when they learned 
that in South Carolina their organization had held 
together and sent the chairman of their State Com- 
mittee to the Senate. On the final ballot General 
Hampton received but forty-two votes. John 
Lawrens Irby, his Alliance opponent, received one 
hundred and five. The newly elected Senator is 
but thirty-six years of age, and is a graduate of 


Princeton. His young manhood was wild in the 
extreme, but for years his life has been a sober one, 
and his ability as a political leader has been marked. 
The chief reason for gratification at his election, 
however, is to be found in the wail of the Charles- 
ton “ News and Courier’ over Wade Hampton’s 
defeat. In an editorial headed “The Old Scldier 
Must Go,” it said: 

** The war is over in South Carolina. Wade Hampton has 
been discharged from the service of the State to make room 
for a man who was too young to bea ‘rebel.’ Take the old 
gray coat out of the closet and look at it for the last time 
before it is thrown into the ragbag—it represented something 
and meant something twenty yearsago. Unfold the tattered 
old battle flag, under whose once glorious folds you, per- 
chance, followed Hampton into the very jaws of death—look 
at it for the last time, and let the flames consume it. All 
these things are. but dust and ashes. The agony is over. 
The Confederate soldier has outlived his days in South 
Carolina.” 


* * 
* 

The municipal elections in Massachusetts have 
resulted in a severe defeat for no-license. Only 
two cities which voted for license last year voted 
against it this, while six which voted against it last 
year voted for it this year. The result is that, of 
twenty-eight cities in the State, but eight will re- 
fuse to grant licenses during the ensuing year. 
Among the towns no-license is far stronger. In 
the elections last spring only sixty-four of these— 
about one-fourth of all—gave license majorities. 
The Boston correspondent of the “ Evening Post” 
reports that in the city elections just held, thirty- 
one per cent. of the voters failed to vote on the 
license question, and the victory of the saloons was 
largely due to the fact that ‘the high license law 
brings so much money into the city treasury that 
the people prefer to raise money this way to having 
it in theirtax bills.” Inasmuch as the highest high 
license cannot bring into the city treasury more 
than fifteen dollars out of every hundred that is 
spent in the saloons, a vote to license them because 
the taxpayers share in their profits would seem to 
be bad economy as well as bad ethics. The sup- 
port of high license because it is the only possible 
form of restriction is one thing. The support of it 
because of the public revenue that it brings is quite 
another. At the best, this revenue is taken from 
a poorer class of citizens instead of a wealthier one, 
and is a pitiful salvage from the waste which the 
saloons entail. 

* “ * 

Mr. John Wanamaker proposes three improve- 
ments in postal service—an experimental postal 
telegraphy by contract with the present telegraph 
companies ; a postal savings bank, also inaugurated, 
on a small scale, as an experiment; and the reduc- 
tion of letter postage to one cent. Our only ques- 
tion about his plan for postal telegraphy is the fear 
that it would prevent a plan more radical and thor- 
ough. We would have the United States Govern- 
ment determine what it would cost to duplicate the 
present telegraph system of the United States, offer 
that sum to the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and, if it were refused, proceed at once to cover the 
country with a telegraph system connecting it with 
all the post-offices. Of course the connection in the 
remoter and smaller villages would be by mail to 
the nearest telegraph post-office. Great Britain has 
tried the experiment, and demonstrated that the 
people can conduct their telegraphic correspondence 
more cheaply and efficiently than a private com- 
pany can conduct it for them. We do not need 
to try the experiment over again. The postal sav- 
ings bank has also been tried abroad, and with the 
most beneficial results. In thirty-five years between 
sixty and seventy millions of pounds—that is, be- 
tween three hundred and three hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars—were accumulated in the savings 
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banks of the post-offices of Great Britain, mostly 
from the earnings of the laboring classes. Almost 
the first industrial reform demanded in America 
is the establishment of a savings bank in every 
town of moderate size, that it may be as easy for 
the workingman to save his earnings as it is now, 
through the duplication of grog-shops, easy for 
him to throw them away. As tothe one-cent post- 
age, Mr. Wanamaker’s report makes it clear that 
the Post-Office Department is now really self- 
supporting, though there is an apparent deficit of 
hetween five and six millions of dollars, because the 
Post-Office Department does eight millions of dollars 
work free for other departments. Two cents is not, 
however, a high price to pay for postage, and is 
not burdensome to any letter-writer. We should 
much rather see postage between America and Great 
Britain reduced from five cents to two cents, facili- 
tating correspondence between those two countries, 
and forming a new link between them, than see a 
new reduction of postage within the geographical 
boundaries of the United States. The latter re- 
form might well wait for the former. 
* . * 

The annual report of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission recommends some important amend- 
ments to the law. They tend to make criminal 
remedies clearly applicable to a corporation or a 
common carrier, as well as to its officers and agents, 
to make it obligatory upon witnesses to attend before 
the Commission in obedience to subpenas regard- 
less of the boundaries of official districts, to pro- 
hibit the payment of commissions by one railroad 
company to ticket agents of another, to regulate 
the payment of car mileage for the use of cars 
of private companies or individuals, and to have 
authority to require reports from corporations 
which are common carriers when desired. All 
these amendments are based on the fundamental 
doctrine, which we are coming more and more 
distinctly to recognize, that a railroad is not 
private property but a public trust, that a rail- 
road corporation is not a private owner buta public 
official, and that railroad business is not private 
business, the price and methods of which are to 
be determined by a free competition in an open 
market, but public business to be regulated by the 
State. These successive steps, which we are tak- 
ing in recognition of this general doctrine, are not 
necessarily steps toward State ownership of the 
railroads. They will, on the contrary, prevent that 
more radical and revolutionary measure, provided 
the railroad corporations themselves recognize in 
good faith the principle, and co-operate with the 
State in carrying it into execution. 

+. «4 34 

We desire to lay especial stress on one recommen- 
dation which embodies a principle that must be 
made the basis of all further reform of the rail- 
way system. “Had the Commission the power,” 
it says, “to call for records and papers of the 
carriers when the published rates are believed 
not to be observed, or when there is reason 
to suspect that the law is being disobeyed, it 
would then have in its hands a means of enforce- 
ment that does not now exist.” This principle of 
complete publicity of accounts is being accepted 
in England regarding all corporate enterprises. 
In his recent address before the Iron and Steel 
Association, ex-Mayor Hewitt very sensibly 
recommended the application of this principle for 
solution of the evils of corporate eombinations. 
Two important volumes on the railway problem, 
lately published by the Putnams—Bonham’s “ Rail- 
way Secrecy and Trusts” and Dabney’s “ Public 
Regulation of Railways ”—both agree that the aboli- 
tion of the element of secrecy in railway management 
is the imperative need. So long as this element 
remains, discriminations between shippers, stock 
watering, and railroad wrecking will go on; and 
legislation to protect the public must remain either 
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blindly timid or blindly violent. The principle of 
public control of railroads is now universally 
accepted. In order that this control may be effect- 
ual and beneficent, complete publicity of railway 
accounts is indispensable. 
* * 
* 

One of the most important steps which Columbia 
College has taken is the establishment of twelve 
fellowships on and after July 1, 1891, eighteen on 
and after July 1, 1892, and twenty-four on and 
after July 1, 1893; $500 a year being set apart 
to the support of each holder of these fellowships. 
The President of the College, with the advice of 
the University Council, is charged with the duty 
of awarding the fellowships to those applicants who 
give evidence of special fitness to pursue special 
courses of higher study and original investigation, 
and the competition is to be open to graduates of 
any college or scientific school. The fellows so 
appointed are to hold office for one year, and may 
be reappointed for two additional years, no fel- 
lowship to be held beyond the period of three 
years ; and while holding a fellowship, no fellow is 
to be allowed to accept remunerative employment 
except by permission of the President. It was 
eminently wise and broad-minded on the part of 
the authorities of Columbia College to open these 
fellowships to the graduates of any college or scien- 
tifie school, instead of restricting them, as they 
might very properly have done, to their own grad- 
uates. By taking this action, Columbia opens a door 
to aselect body of young men taken from the whole 
American academic community. It offers these 
selected men the opportunity of pursuing for three 
years study and original investigation in the de- 
partments of pure scholarship, whether scientific 
or literary. The establishment of fellowships at 
the Johns Hopkins University was undoubtedly one 
of the secrets of the remarkable influence and posi- 
tion which that young institution has secured. The 
fellowship is the most effective adjunct in univer. 
sity work. It not only secures a body of men de- 
voted to the pursuit of the highest learning, but 
the influence of this body of men acts as a tonic on 
the students about them. The fellows are, by the 
very fact of their holding fellowships, men of ear- 
nest purpose and high scholarship, and their exam- 
ple and studiousness become contagious in any body 
of young men. All friends of Columbia College 
will rejoice in this new evidence of the large com- 
prehension of the educational opportunity in this 
city which the authorities of the College are con- 
stantly showing. This action makes more emphatic 
the claim of Columbia College upon the generosity 
of New York. 


* 
* 


Our readers will recall Professor Washington T. 
Booker’s statement, in an article in The Christian 
Union some time since, declaring in general terms 
the ignorance and immorality of a large proportion 
of the colored preachers of the South. They will 
recall the protests against this statement which we 
have also given to them from certain colored 
preachers in the South. We now find in the New 
York “Age” a letter from Bishop Payne, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, written to 
Mr. Booker after reading Mr. Booker’s letter and 
the animadversions upon it. What he says on 
this subject is so important that we give it entire : 

**In regard to the moral qualifications of the Methodist 
and Baptist ministers, so far as I have seen and known 
them by personal contact, I believe that you have not over 
stated, but rather understated, the facts. I say, emphatic- 
ally, in the presence of the great Head of the Church, that 
not more than one-third of the ministers, Baptist and Meth- 
odist, in the South are morally and intellegtually qualified. 
I will stand by this statement, and can demonstrate the 
truthfulness by painful facts with regard to names, times, 
and places. Doubtless I shall be assailed like yourself for 
speaking truth and recording facts. Denominational bias 
and influence will not cause me to suppress the truth nor to 
hide facts when it is necessary to speak out with the spirit 
of Christian reform. I am a Methodist of the Methodists, 


head, heart, and soul; and while I love Methodism sincerely, 
I love Christianity batter. Taerefore, in bahalf of Chris 
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tianity, I speak what I believe and know to be true with 
reference to our people South. I commenced forty-seven 
years ago to labor for a well-educated and thoroughly 
Christian ministry. The apostles and prophets were all 
condemned for speaking out against the corruption of the 
chief priests and the churches. But a power from above 
compelled them to so cry out.’ : 


We reaffirm our conviction, though the reaffirma- 
tion seems hardly necessary, that the testimony of 
Mr. Washington T. Booker, confirmed by that of 
Bishop Payne, is abundantly borne out by the 
facts, and that it is a folly, very nearly approximat- 
ing a crime, to attempt to conceal these facts, or to 
present in a more favorable light than they deserve 
the present quality of moral and spiritual education 
which the colored people of the South are receiv- 
ing from those ministers who have come to them 
from the old régime, bringing with them the igno- 
rance and the vice which slavery fastened upon the 
race, and offering them, for a religion of obedience 
and practical righteousness, one of a wholly un- 
moral emotionalism. 

* * 

In this connection we note a letter from a corre- 
spondent who calls our attention to the Gammon 
School of Theology under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, founded by the Rev. 
E. H. Gammon, of the Rock River Conference, 
liberally endowed and placed under the special 
direction of the Freedman's Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
exercised through a special Board-of Trustees. It 
is sitaated in Atlanta, Ga. The campus con- 
tains thirty acres of rolling land, a hall, a library 
building, four commodious houses for the profess- 
ors and their families, and eight cottages for the 
married students. While under the direction of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is open to men 
of all denominations. We are not ignorant of this 
institution, and of the very excellent work it is 
doing, yet, so far as we know, it is not doing just 
the work which Mr. Washington T. Booker calls 
for and which we desire to see done in a dozen or 
more localities in the Southern States. This is 
not so much a thorough theological education for a 
comparatively small number of educated colored 
clergymen, as a short course in the ethical teachings 
and the fundamental theological principles contained 
in the Bible—teaching founded upon the English 
Bible and unaccompanied with any attempt at 
instruction in original tongues, or in dogmatic or 
historical theology ; in short, a Dwight L. Moody 
Bible School rather than a theological seminary. 
Both are needed in the South, but the former, in 
our judgment, more than the latter. We shall be 
glad to give our readers any information as to such 
work already carried on at any point in the South. 


* * 
* 


If we may trust the reports in the daily papers, 
the annual meeting of the American Sabbath 
Union in Philadelphia last week was characterized 
by political methods not creditable in an ecclesias- 
tical assemblage, not creditable in any kind of as- 
semblage, and came very near breaking up in an 
unseemly row. It would appear from these re- 
ports that Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, the President 
of the Union, and the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, until 
lately its Chief Secretary, have come into collision, 
and there appears to have been a strife between the 
two men and their respective parties for the cor- 
trol of the Sabbath Union, ending in a victory for 
Mr. Shepard and his faction. The Union has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, and its headquarters have been fixed in New 
York City against the opposition of certain of the 
Western members. Mr. Shepard was re-elected 
President by a vote of twenty-four to eleven. The 
meeting next year is to be at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and the battle for the control of the Society, it is 
said, will be renewed there. We do not repeat 
here the reports of the methods used to control the 
Convention, to prevent the free discussion of con- 
stitutional amendments, and to determine the con- 
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stitution of important committees, because our 
knowledge on the subject is derived from the 
secular press, for the accuracy of whose reports we 
are not prepared to vouch ; but it is tolerably clear 
that there was not on the one side, and perhap: not 
on either side, an honest endeavor to secure the 
presence of unprejudiced and unpledged delegates, 
and their judgment on the questions at issue after 
a fair and full presentation of both sides. The 
Sabbath Union is not large enough or strong enough 
to afford such a strife and division. The move- 
ment to secure the better observance of the Lord’s 
Day, to have any success at all, must be in spirit 
so catholic as to include alike the Puritan and non- 
Puritan element, and on a platform so broad that 
all men who desire a quiet Sunday, including Social- 
ists who desire it for industrial reasons only, can 
co-operate against the combined forces of greed and 
appetite leagued against the world’s great rest day. 


* * 
* 


We submit to those who have in charge the 
preliminary arrangements for the Pan-Congrega- 
tional Council to be held in London next spring, 
that they have not made it, as yet, Pan-Congre- 
gational enough. Their invitation should include 
all the churches of Puritan descent which still hold 
to the Puritan faith and order. It should, there- 
fore, include the Baptist churches. The Baptist 
churches are Congregational in order. They are 
Puritan in faith. Whether they would accept the 
invitation and meet with their other Congregational 
brethren we do not know, but the other Congrega- 
tional brethren should put the responsibility of 
deciding this question upon them. In the interest 
of Christian unity, in the interest of Congregational 
fellowship, in the interest of preserving the order 
and the faith of the Paritans, in all that is essential 
to either, inviolate, we call upon the committee of 
arrangements to invite to the Pan-Congregational 
Council of next spring the Baptist churches of 
England and of the United States. If not, why 
not ? 


* * 
* 


We call the attention of our readers to a letter 
by General Howard in another column respecting a 
church work in which he is interested in the lower part 
of New York City. We surely need not emphasizs 
to the readers of The Christian Union the impor- 
tance of maintaining down-town churches. There 
is no missionary field whose cry is louder than that 
of the deserted wards of our great cities where the 
population is dense and churches scarce. General 
Howard shows a soldier’s courage in engaging to 
buy this property for a church which, though it 
will be Congregational in name, will be, so long 
as it is under his control, catholic and comprehen- 
sive in fact. He needs no introduction or indorse- 
ment to our readers, and while we should be un- 
willing that any word of ours should deflect from 
the Home Missionary treasury funds intended 
therefor, this appears to us to be a case which 
calls for an extra contribution, and we are sure 
that no man who desires to put anywhere from five 
to five hundred dollars directly at work in Home 
Missionary service can do better than send his con- 
‘tribution to General Howard, in care of The Chris- 
tian Union. 

sree @ 

It will probably surprise many of our readers to 
learn, as they will from a communication in another 
column, that Harvard University, which is sup- 
posed, in its wealth and in its general equipment, 
to stand second to none in America, is without any 
evening reading-room or library facilities whatever 
for its students. This is a singularly archaic 
condition of affairs for a great university, and we 
hope, for the honor of American institutions~ of 
learning, is unparalleled elsewhere. The morning 
hours of the student are largely occupied with reci- 
tations. The afternoons are, or ought to bé, spent 
out-of-doors. Every facility should be given for 
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study and reading in the evening. One of the 
great features both of Oxford and Cambridge 
universities in England is the “ Union ”—uni- 
versity institutions, though belonging to, and, we 
believe, wholly supported by, the students of the 
various colleges—each of them equipped with a 
beautiful library and reading-room, as well as with 
a debating hall and some minor club facilities. 
The difficulty with college wealth is that most gifts 
and bequests are designated by their donors for 
particular purposes, and often the general work of 
even a rich university suffers for the want of gen- 
eral funds. Certainly the sons of Harvard ought 
to be quick to redeem their alma mater from a 
state of affairs which is at once a serious impair- 
ment of her efficiency and a dishonor to her alumni. 
* * 
* 

Andrew H. Green, Esq., has presented to the 
Municipal Consolidation Inquiry Commission a 
paper upon the question whether New York and 
its environs, including Brooklyn, should not be 
united in one great municipality. The paper con- 
tains much interesting information, but «lisappoints 
us by reason of its failure to present any definite 
argument for the conclusion in favor of consolida- 
tion, which Mr. Green recommends. He shows 
that city populations have grown from three and 
three-tenths per cent. in 1790, to twenty-two and 
five-tenths per cent. in 1880, and concludes that to- 
day one-fourth of the population of the entire 
country dwells in cities. He points out the great 
changes in life which this concentration of popula- 
tion involves, and prophesies that it will necessarily 
end in the political supremacy of the cities over 
the country. He graphically describes the power 
of corporations coupled with wealth concentration, 
the growth of which has been simultaneous with 
this growth of cities ; a power which, as he says, is 
able to “stop every spindle, to extinguish every 
light that illumines the street, to check the wheel 
that grinds the corn, to halt the car with fuel from 
the mine, to arrest the lightning with its message 
on the wire, to chain up the forces of steam, to put 
brakes on the wheels of commerce afloat and 
ashore, to bring to a standstill the entire business 
of city and country, and to establish between near 
communities, remoter cities, and distant States a 
non-intercourse and embargo more stringent than 
declarations of war between sovereign nations 
could enforce.” He argues that unlimited munici- 
pal self-government must wait until our cities have 
learned to govern themselves better than they 
ordinarily do; points to the fact that the lines of 
municipal jurisdiction are purely artificial; gives a 
list of thirty-nine foreign cities divided by rivers or 
canals, as London by the Thames and Paris by the 
Seine—to which are to be added the American 
cities of Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
Baltimore, and Minneapolis—as a demonstration 
that the East River is not a conclusive argument 
against consolidation ; justly maintains that New 
York would be the necessary name of the consoli- 
dated city ; and insists that the municipal expansion 
is nothing new, and that there is no advantage in 
delaying it. 

* * * 

Bat in all this he presents no solid and substan- 
tial reaséns in favor of consolidation. We are, in- 
deed, able to discover in his paper only two affirma- 
tive suggestions in support of the change. First, 
that it would prevent the evil of absenteeism, which 
practically exists solong as men who do business in 
New York live in Brooklyn and vote in the latter city , 
being thus deprived of all political influence re- 
specting the administration of the former one ; and, 
second, that it would give more unity of administra- 
tion, especially of the police, health, and excise de- 
partments. The real question involved in the prop- 
osition for consolidation he does not seem to us to 
discuss; this, namely, whether a great body of 
people, having some joint, and some local and per- 
haps antagonistic, interests, can best administer their 
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government in a common municipality or in sepa- 
rated municipalities. It is at least a fair question 
whether an introduction of something like the par- 
ish system of England into our municipalities, so 
that each ward would have a certain local power 
and local responsibility, would not be an advantage 
over the present system, which, by concentrating 
authority, relieves:from personal responsibility ; and 
whether this movement in the opposite direction, for 
consolidation, and therefore more centralization, 
would not vitiate rather than purify our municipal 
government. 
We 428 ait 

An informal conference of a number of Western 
railroad presidents and New York bankers was held 
in this city last week, at which nearly all the roads 
west of Chicago and St. Louis were represented. 
The meeting was purely provisional, its action to 
await confirmation of the officials of the various 
roads represented ; but it was sufficiently definite 
and harmonious to indicate a probable ground of 
united action between the various roads represented. 
The resolutions, subject to the approval of the 
directors of the different companies, provided sub- 
stantially for the formation of a new Western asso- 
ciation under the management of an advisory board 
to be made up of the president and one director of 
each company, to be charged with power to main- 
tain rates, to settle all questions in which the roads 
have a common interest, and to take the oversight 
and determine the conditions under which outside 
agencies shal! solicit business ; if any officer or 
representative of any of these companies shall 
authorize, directly or indirectly, any variation from 
established tariffs, he shall be subject to a discharge ; 
the rates established and policy adopted by the ad- 
visory board shall be binding upon all companies in- 
cluded in the association. The board is to appoint 
proper arbitrators, commissioners, and other repre- 
sentatives to carry out the purposes of the associa- 
tion. No company is to withdraw from the association 
except upon ninety days’ written notice. It is stated 
that among the railroad officials present the action 
of the meeting was regarded as a long stride toward 
securing co-operation between all the companies in 
arranging to vest absolute power in a small body of 
men constituting the advisory board, and exercis- 
ing the full authority of all companies represented 
in the association. Such a body could act with full 
knowledge of the interests of all the roads, couid 
establish thorough economy of the administration 
of the various properties, and could protect the in- 
terests of all the lines concerned. This action is 
the most definite step which bas yet been taken 
toward the management of the great railroad sys- 
tems of the country as a single system. Of its pos- 
sible consequences and of its bearing upon the 
interests of the public we shall comment here- 
after. 


* * 
& 


It has long been known that Niagara Falls was 
receding year by year from its ancient position. 
Sir Charles Lyell estimated that its rate of reces- 
sion was about a foot each year, and reckoned that 
thirty-five thousand years had been required for 
its retreat from Queenstown to the present site. 
The same eminent scientist also advanced good 
reasons in support of the belief that the great 
cataract must originally have been of nearly double 
its present height. LExacter information on the 
subject has just been furnished by the report of 
State Engineer and Surveyor Bogart to the Com- 
missioners of the Niagara State Reservation, last 
week. Mr. Bogart finds that since 1842, when the 
first reliable records of position were made, the 
Horseshoe Falls have receded 1044 feet, the Ameri- 
can Falls only 304 feet, the rate of recession for 
the former being over two feet a year. Meanwhile 
the crest line of the American Falls has increased 
in length from 2 260 to 3,010 feet. One can with 
difficulty conceive of the enormous power of the 
rush of water required to produce this erosion of 
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solid rock. At the same meeting of the Commis- 
sion it was reported that the proposed tunnel which 
is to divert water from above the falls to be used 
for manufacturing and similar purposes would 
have a hardly appreciable effect on the volume of 
water passing over the falls—now 270,000 cubic 
feet persecond. Improvements on the Reservation 
already carried out were approved and others dis- 
cussed and agreed on, subject to appropriations by 
the Legislature. Those who remember the sordid 
and catch-penny obstacles which existed years ago 
to the enjoyment of our greatest natural wonder will 
rejoice at what the State has already done toward 
making the surroundings of Niagara fitting and its 
approach easy, and will earnestly hope that the 
State of New York will not be niggardly in extend- 
ing the good work hereafter 


* * 
- 


The latest news from the ecene of the Indian 
disturbances is that Sitting Bull has been killed by 
the Indian police, who had been sent out to arrest 
him, on the report that he was about to start for 
the Bad Lands with many of his young men to 
join the hostiles now marauding in that vicinity. 
The police went from the Standing Rock Agency to 
Sitting Bull’s camp, some forty miles distant, and 
found him just about to start. His followers re- 
sisted the arrest, and it is reported that in the en- 
suing fight four or five of the Indians besides the 
chief, and several of the best of the Indian police, 
were killed; cavalry soon arrived, and the hostiles 
retreated toward the Bad Lands. It remains to 
be seen what effect this will have on those Indians 
already dissatisfied and in an at least semi-hostile 
attitude. That it may have a serious influence for 
evil none can doubt who know anything of Indian 
habits and temper. On the other hand, the death 
of Sitting Bull removes one of the most cunning, 
treacherous, and obstinate of the enemies of civili- 
zation and progress among the red men. 

* * 
* 

How far pedestrians in other cities are robbed of 
their highways as they are in New York by obstruc- 
tions on the sidewalks, we do not know. Patience 
in this city has long since ceased to be a virtue. 
The contents of the warehouses overflow upon the 
sidewalks, which are blocked with barrels and 
boxes, and further made impassable by trucks 
backed over the sidewalks to the warehouse doors, 
leaving pedestrians to clamber over the skids or 
take a circuitous route among the carts and horses’ 
heads, through the mud of the dirty streets. Judge 
O'Brien, in the Supreme Court of this city, has 
rendered a decision enjoining one of the mer- 
chants of this city from backing his wagons on the 
sidewalks. “If,” says the Court, * the defendant 
cannot do business, he must either enlarge his place 
or go elsewhere. . . . The use to which the side- 
walk is put by the defendant is not the ordinary 
use for which the sidewalks are intended.” We 
hope that the police of this city will get official in- 
formation of this decision, and will enforce the law 
as thus interpreted, by clearing all the blockaded 
sidewalks, and giving to pedestrians the rights of 
which they have been so long deprived. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The will of Daniel B. Fayer- 
weather, who left large sums to many colleges as 
noted last week, is to be disputed on the ground 
that the residuary estate to be divided among the 
executors by the terms of the will may amount to 
several millions of dollars, and that such a disposi- 
tion was without regard to the proper interests of 
the heirs. It is understood, on the other hand, that 
the executors were privately requested to divide 
the surplus of the estate among educational institu- 
tions, and that they propose tv carry out this unex- 
pressed intention A great railway strike is 
threateved in Scotland. Cholera is prevalent in 
Guatemala. In Congress little has been done 
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the pat week; the debate on the Election bill 
has continued; the proposal to move General 
Grant’s body from this city to Washing on has 
been defeated ; the Apportionment bill reported 
provides for a House of 356 members, an increase 
of 31 over the present number. A call for a 
third-party conference, to be held in Cincinnati on 
February 23, has been issued by members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and allied organizations. The 
Pope approves Cardinal Lavigerie’s policy looking 
to a union of Church and State in some particulars 
in France. Several packages of Dr. Koch's 
lymph have been received in this city, and a dozen 
or more patients are being treated in the hospitals. 

















CHRISTMAS. 


HALL we observe Christmas ? 

We might have thought it hardly worth while 
to ask and answer this question did we not find it 
asked by others and variously answered. It is 
true that Christmas has been, in times past, accom- 
panied by excess, and is so sometimes now. It is 
true that it has been sometimes degraded by super- 
stitions, perhaps may sometimes be so degraded 
now. Shall we abandon every good thing which 
the world has ever besmirched and polluted with 
evil ? 

It is true that we do not know on what day 
Christ was born, nor on what month, nor, with cer- 
tainty, even on what year. What then? May we 
not celebrate his coming, though we do not know 
just when he came? 

It is true that Santa Claus and St. Nicholas are 
only imaginary. What then? What a miserable 
world this would be if God had not given us im- 
agination to delight ourselves withal ! 

Who shall celebrate Christmas if not all those to 
whom Christ has come, for whom Christ was born ? 
Has he come only to Roman Catholics and Episco- 
palians, and not also to the children of. the 
Puritans? If he has brought us a knowledge of 
God and of the Father, so that God is dearer and 
heaven is nearer for his coming ; if he has brought 
us the message, “ Go in peace ; thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” so that remorse is less bitter and sin less a 
burden, because borne for us by another; if he has 
brought us the message, “ Let not your heart be 
troubled,” and we have dried our eyes and lifted 
them from off the ground and walked in a great 
peace and joy because of him; if he has given us 
work to do of love for others, and therewith the 
joy of service and self-denial, may we not well take 
one day in the year for special rejoicing beeause he 
has come and because he has given such gifts to 
men? 

Let all the church bells, then, ring out, whether 
they be of Puritan or of Cavalier descent. Let all 
the churches be green with the emblem of an im- 
mortality which winter cannot kill. Let all the 
churches repeat the Christmas message of “ Peace 
on earth, good-will toward men.” Let every heart 


forget its woes and its wrongs, every home be. 


brighter and more radiant with hope and faith and 
love, and the joy which these three graces bring, 
and let every soul pray Tiny Tim’s Christmas 
prayer: “God bless us, every one.” 








THE INDIAN PANIC. 
I ana Indian panic is nearly over—unless, indeed, 
the death of Sitting Bull, just reported, shall 
bring about a new crisis. We can look back upon 
it more calmly now and consider its causes : 

1. The exaggerations of local fears, swelling 
small perils into threats of awful disaster; the ex- 
aggerations of land-robbers, eager to sweep the 
Indians off the soil that they might get possession ; 
the exaggerations of newspaper writers, ready to 
create a sensation in order to make a sale. 

2. Religious fanaticism, seizing the Scripture 
narrative of the Christ and the Scripture promise 
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of his second coming and perverting it—an Indian 
Millerism, imagining an Indian millennium of beef, 
ponies, and restored hunting grounds. 

3. Skillful selfishness in chieftains and medicine 
men,-the advocates of the old order, because the 
old order gave them place and power, and fed 
them in idleness, and the new order would have 
made them work, and would have degraded them 
from offices which they dishonored. 

4. Long injustice practiced by the Government 
towards the Indians, rankling in the hearts of the 
Indians, and making them easily subject toa war of 
passion, stimulated by an incredible superstitious 
fanaticism. 

5. Perhaps chief of all, the monstrous folly 
which removes experienced and competent and 
capable Indian agents from their posts, agents who 
would easily have kept the Indian tribes in order 
and suppressed the first threatenings of an Indian 
rising ; and the substitution in their place of men in- 
competent, because without experience, who received 
their posts in reward of political service rendered. 
We charge upon the Interior Department, which, 
in violation of public pledges and in disregard of 
public interests, made these removals of competent 
agents in order to find a place for these inexperi- 
enced ones, and upon the politicians who brought 
the pressure to bear upon the Interior Department 
to do this thing, the fears, the anxieties, the dis- 
tress of the past month. It is all chargeable to the 
account of Civil Service Deform. 








SOMETHING WRONG. 


T is not the farmers alone who think that the 
country is in need of more currency. While they 
are asking that the Government issue more paper 
money at a low rate of interest on the security of 
their farms and products, the National bankers are 
asking that it issue more, without interest, on the 
security of the’r bonds. Some of them wish to be 
allowed to deposit municipal bonds or railroad 
bonds as the basis for more currency. Others ad- 
vance plans still bolder. All of them, while differ- 
ing as to the permanent solution of our difficulties, 
agree in calling upon the Government to immedi- 
ately put in circulation all the money possible for 
the relief of the present stringency. 

In this city the banks have themselves taken 
action to supply more currency. The Clearing- 
House has issued certificates to the amount of about 
fifteen million dollars, which the banks belonging 
to it accept at their face value. The guarantee of 
these banks makes these certificates as good as 
gold in New York to day, and they are serving all 
the purposes of gold. Yet the relief thus furnished 
is confessedly inadequate. As Secretary Windom 
said, in an interview published in the “Sun” last 
week: “During the last nineteen months the 
amount of money in circulation has been increased 
over a hundred millions, but its effect has been 
scarcely appreciable. Until confidence is restored 
an enormous amount of money would be required 
to give adequate relief.” 

It is events that teach, and the lesson of the pres- 
ent stringency in the money market is that our 
reliance upon private credit to supply so largea - 
part of the country’s needs of a circulating medium 
fails signally whenever private credit is shaken. 
One New York banker, in an interview published 
along with that of Secretary Windom, said : 

“The trouble is just here. In this country business men 
carry on their business with ninety per cent. paper, and sel- 
dom more than ten per cent. cash. So long as people have 
confidence this is all right. Destroy or impair confidence, 
and at once ninety per cent. cash and ten per cent. paper is 
the rule, and then comes the stringency.”’ 

In other words, our present system, instead of 
being self-regulating, is self-destruetive. In times of 
over-confidence, when there is a mania for rushing 
in debt, money is abundant. When reaction sets in, 
and there is a panic to have debts paid, there is 
nothing to pay in. It is true that this private credit 
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serves a very important function. Already the 
amount of gold and silver coin in the country is 
greater than all the property in several of our 
States. Were it necessary that every exchange 
should be in gold and silver, a good proportion of 
our wealth would have to be put in the gold and 
silver counters with which the rest of it is ex- 
changed. Nevertheless, it is clear that the paper 
currency upon which the country relies in the trans- 
action of its business should have a basis which 
will not fail in the time of need; and there is 
justification for the demand that the Government 
shall issue more notes—based either upon its own 
credit or upon the deposit of ample security—which 
shall be good alike in times of business prosperity 
and business paralysis. 








ON THE INCONVENIENCE OF BEING 


VERY RICH. 


jm have a competence is to have enough; to have 
wealth is to have a surplus. A comparative 
minority at one social extreme are engaged in a 
bitter struggle to secure a competence; another 
minority at the other extreme are engaged in quite 
as bitter a struggle to secure a surplus. Is the 
prospective prize worth the struggle? Is wealth 
better than competence? If so, why? 

Competence has comforts, wealth has lux- 
uries; and comforts are better than luxuries. 
What is the difference? Comfort is pleasure with 
profit, luxury is profitless pleasure. A comfortable 
meal gives pleasure in the eating, and equips the 
eater with health for his work. A luxurious meal 
gives enjoyment at the time, but impairs digestion 
and enervates the body. Comfortable clothing keeps 
us warm, luxurious clothing makes us delicate. A 
comfortable home is the nursery of manly life; a 
luxurious home is its grave. Nor are we to imag- 
ine that wealth ministers in beauty to the eye what 
mere competence denies. The most beautiful 
homes are neither the wealthiest nor the most 
luxurious. Given great taste and small purse: 
result, the House Beautiful. Given great purse 
and small taste: result, the House Ugly. Hun- 
dreds of contrasted homes in the United States 
attest this truth. 

Do we say, then, that we wish wealth for our 
children, not for ourselves? We deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us. “Great expectations ” 
are a dangerous legacy. To expect something for 
nothing is a demoralizing expectation, even though 
one expects it from his own father. Andrew Car- 
negie, shrewd observer of life, declares that the worst 
use a man can make of his wealth is to leave it to 
his sons. Some rich men do teach their children 
self-reliance and industry ; but they teach with diffi- 
culty and at disadvantage what the children of less 
wealthy parents learn by intuition and necessary 
circumstance. Only hardness can make a hero, and 
hardness which comes invited into common homes 
is barred out of luxurious ones. The sons of kings 
are rarely kingly. The cradle that rocks a Moses 
is made of rushes and daubed with clay. If he had 
spent his babyhood in palace hall and not in 
mother’s hut, his career might have been different. 

But men of wealth, we imagine, are free from 
care. Our moderate incomes are dependent on our 
daily exertions, and there is always a possibility 
that sickness or disaster may deprive us of our 
work, and so of our competence: the millionaire 
is independent. On the contrary, no man is more 
dependent than he. To keep money safely is 
more difficult than to make it; as any one may see 
who will compare the census of men making a com- 
fortable income, with that of men losing by an un- 
lueky speculation or an unlooked-for disaster the 
accumulations of a lifetime. It is hard so to clip 
wealth’s wings as to insure his not flying away, In 
such a crisis as that of the last few weeks the men 
of competence have slept soundly ; the men with re- 
served and surplused wealth have been restless at 
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night and haggard by day. Every man of wealth 
carries other men upon his shoulders. Whether he 
will or no, he is trusted for others. His ruin means 
ruin to them. His failure means closing the factory 
and throwing thousands of breadwinners out of 
employment, or a dropping of railroad stocks and 
bankruptcy to hundreds of small investors. One 
might prefer the place of General Grant to that of 
the private, but not because the private has cares 
and the General is exempt. 

But if we only had money we could do so much 
good with it. Yes! It is always the men who 
have not money who think that they could do great 
good with it if they had it. But it requires more 
art to bestow money wisely than to acquire it. 
“Let any one,” said a millionaire to us recently 
—and one who is acting as trustee of his own 
fortune in a very wise and wide-reaching benevo- 
lence—“ let any one attempt to give away $100,000 
a year and do good, not harm, in the giving, and he 
will find he has undertaken a task of much greater 
difficulty than the making of $100,000 a year.” 
The truth is so patent and so appalling to men of 
fortane, that the men who make great fortunes rare- 
ly administer them. The money is paid over to 
Boards of Trustees made up, not of millionaires, but 
of men of competence, who thus enjoy the luxury 
of giving without the labor of acquiring. 

We maintain, then, the inconvenience of being 
very rich ; and if any of our readers can put in 
brief compass the counterbalancing advantages of 
being a millionaire, we shall be pleased to give 
them an opportunity to present the other side. 
Most people believe in the other side, but we have 
yet to see a reasonable ground for that belief intel- 
ligently and judicially stated. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


| AM very happy to be able to say that at length 

Boston has cleared herself from the reproach of 
sectarian intolerance regarding the public schools. 
This is in no small part the result of efforts made by 
an organization called “ The Citizens’ Public School 
Union,” which was formed within a comparatively re- 
cent period. Among its members are many of the 
most distinguished of our people, including, to men- 
tion only a few sample names, Phillips Brooks, 
Martin Brimmer, Robert Codman, Charles Carleton 
Coffin, Uriel H. Crocker, Samuel Eliot, William 
Endicott, Jr., William Gaston, Samuel Johnson, 
Francis Parkman, William G. Russell, Francis A. 
Walker, Darwin E. Ware, Julia Ward Howe, 
Ednah D. Cheney, Ellen S. Hale, Lavinia A. 
Hatch, Salome Merritt, Elizabeth C. Putnam, and 
Sarah W. Whitman. A committee representing 
the Union issued an appeal to the voters “ whose 
sense of justice will not allow them to perpetuate 
the system of proscription for religious faith which 
has prevailed for two successive years in our elec- 
tions ;” and calling special attention to the names 
of the three Roman Catholic candidates, James S. 
Murphy, James A. McDonald, and William A. 
Dunn. “ These men,” the committee said, * have 
already served efficiently on the Board, and we 
ask an earnest effort for their election.” Attention 
was called to the fact that upon a school board con- 
sisting of twenty-four members there were but two 
Catholics, and the terms of these were about to expire. 
Incredible as it might seem to people not acquainted 
with recent Boston history, in a city containing 
about one-third Roman Catholic population, a most 
determined struggle has been kept up for more than 
two years, and until now with success, for the 
avowed purpose of preventing the choice of a single 
individual of that faith to assist in the manage- 
ment of the public schools. 

The Union presented, in addition to the three 
names mentioned as candidates, five others, making a 
full ticket. It is to be understood, of course, that these 
were not independent nominations, but selections 
from various tickets already in the field. When 
the votes were counted last Tuesday night it was 
found that six of the eight persons chosen were 
those who had been indorsed by the Citizens’ Pub- 
lie School Union, and that the three Catholics were 
triumphantly elected. While great credit is due to 
Phillips Brooks, Julia Ward Howe, and their asso. 
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ciates, other influences helped to effect the result. 
A great many women cast their ballots for tolera- 
tion, some because they saw how ruinous to the 
schools the opposite policy must be, others for the 
added reason that reproach was being heaped upon 
the cause of woman suffrage by what seemed like a 
well-grounded charge that the ballot in fair hands 
had proved chiefly powerful as a tool of fanaticism. 





Oar latest municipal election is interesting in 
other respects. The Mayor-elect is Mr. Nathan 
Matthews, Jr., another one of the young and schol- 
arly Democrats who have so suddenly sprang to 
the front in the party and in political power. He 
is but thirty-six years old, with one exception the 
youngest man ever chosen to be Mayor of Boston. 
His plurality was about 12,000, the largest ever 
given in this city in a mayoralty contest. Mr. 
Matthews is a graduate of Harvard University, a 
lawyer by profession, who has already achieved 
fame by his writiogs for the “ Journal of Ecoaom- 
ies” and other high-class periodicals. His op- 
ponent, the Republican nominee, was unsatisfactory 
to a large portion of the party on account of hav- 
ing been mixed up—whether corruptly or not is a 
matter of opinion—with the notorious Simmons, 
formerly one of the ring ‘‘ bosses’ of this city, ina 
transaction whereby over $100,000 was paid out of 
the municipal treasury for worthless water meters. 
Although nominally a party contest, the recent local 
campaign was fought out here with little regard to 
Democratic or Republican labels, and with great 
regard to the issues for which self-respecting men 
and women most care. 





Monday last was the fifty-third anniversary of 
the “ birth speech’ of Wendell Phillips, that won- 
derful speech which he delivered in Fanueil Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of December 8, 1837, at a 
meeting called to express indignation at the mur- 
der of Lovejoy in Alton, Ill. It was this speech 
which first brought the name of the great orator 
into prominence, and marked the beginning of his 
anti-slavery career. Henry Ward Beecher, in a 
sermon preached in Plymouth Church on the Sun- 
day following the death of Phillips, in telling the 
story of that first speech, said that the next morn- 
ing everybody in the country was asking, ‘“‘ Who is 
Wendell Phillips ?” but that the question was never 
asked again by any human being. Under the au- 
spices of an association that 1s seeking to raise funds 
for erecting a memorial to him, the anniversary 
was very appropriately observed by public meetings 
in Faneuil Hall in the afternoon and evening. The 
most interesting features of the meetings were 
reminiscences, oral and written, from persons who 
were present there fifty-three years previously. 





Last Thursday evening, at the Hotel Thorndike, 
State Committees representing the Y. M. C. A.’s of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island sat down to sup- 
per. There were 142 members and guests, includ- 
ing very many Christian laymen of prominence in 
the business, professional, and political world. The 
best part of the feast was the feast of reason that 
followed the banquet. Last Friday the Hope 
Congregational Church was organized at Hope 
Chapel, on Harvard Street, Cambridgeport, and 
Mr. RE. Ely, who has been laboring there with 
much success, under peculiarly difficult conditions, 
for the past two years, was ordained to the 
pastorate. In this place it can be truly said 
that the rich and the poor meet together. 
Last week the seventeenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Reformed Episcopal Church was 
celebrated at union service of congregations wor- 
shiping in Boston and vicinity. The meeting 
was held with the church on Dartmouth Street, 
of which the Rev. J. M. Gray is rector. It was 
stated that there are now over one hundred churches 
of that order in the country. The Rev. E. J. 
Haynes, late pastor of Tremont Temple (Baptist) 
Charch, is to try the experiment, so often tried by 
famous Boston ex-pastors, of Sunday-morning 
preaching in Music Hall. 














On Tuesday of last week the American braneh of 
the British Society for Psychical Research held its 
first meeting for the winter in this city. The work 
is carried on by gentlemen of unquestioned fitness 
for such studies, many of them professors at 
Harvard. It is the fashion in some quarters to 
poke fun at what is called “ the spook society.” 

I have enjoyed the privilege of some personal 
knowledge of the work, and can testify that it is 
scholarly, painstaking, thorough, and earried on with 
the utmost impartiality. It is scientific investiga- 
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tion, with all that the words imply. It is a thou- 
sand pities that more such researches are not made 
and that they were not begun sooner. 

M. C. A. 








FOREFATHERS’ DAY AND THE 
DELFTSHAVEN MEMORIAL. 


OREFATHERS’ Day bids fair to become as 
national in its celebration as Thanksgiving 
Day, Fourth of July, or Christmas. It commem- 
orates the landing on the erratic bowlder and 
inhospitable soil of Plymouth, Mass., of the “ May- 
flower” passengers. These Pilgrims for conscience’ 
sake found their third home in America, on the 
1ith of December (old style), ap. 1620. The 
astronomers tell us that this date, in terms of our 
Gregorian or present calendar, marks the dial of 
the year at December 21. There has, however, 
been considerable controversy as tothe exact day, 
and for many years anniversary celebrations were 
held on December 22. The astronomical arguntent 
seems to have literally won the day. The thirty- 
five or forty Congregational clubs, the various New 
England societies from New York and Florida to 
Tacoma and San Francisco, and the innumerable 
churches, clubs, and organizations of all sorts, now 
receive this date as orthodox. The “Century Dic- 
tionary” does the same. 

Who inaugurated the celebration in honor of the 
founders of New England, or, as some would say, 
even of the United States? Happening to read 
the first of a pile of time-discolored sermons 
preached at Plymouth, we found in one, by the 
Rev. Gad Hitcheock, dated Boston, 1774, a refer- 
ence to the “ Old Colony Club.””’ The sermon was 
preached December 22, 1774, “being the anniver- 
sary thanksgiving in commemoration of the first 
landing of our New England ancestors in that place, 
Anno Dom. 1620.” The preacher, from Pembroke, 
Mass., refers to “ the late conduct of the town of 
Plymouth, in devoting the anniversary of our fore- 
fathers’ landing here to a religious use.” He 
further utters the hope that the celebration will not 
be “suffered to degenerate into carnal mirth and 
the works of darkness.” 

Evidently the good man foresaw Delmonico and 
ten-dollar dinners ! 

The old sermon set us to burrowing a little fur- 
ther, and we finally 
found that in 1769 
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theories be true! No wonder the Yankee cranium 
teems! Two of the club founders were named 
Lothrop, and two Winslow. 

Rising from the table at 4 p.m., they marched in 
procession hand in hand to the hall, in front of 
which a number of descendants of the first settlers 
were drawn up in regular file. These fired a volley 
from their fowling-pieces, and gave- three cheers, 
“which were returned by the club, and the gentle- 
men generously treated.” 

Exactly what the import of the last word in the 
above quotation is, we do not undertake to say. 
After the “treat ” was over, “at the private gram- 
mar school opposite the hall, a number of youn 
gentlemen, pupils of Mr. Wadsworth, . . . join 
in singing a song very applicable to the day.” At 
sunset a cannon was fired, the flag struck, the hall 
illuminated, and the club reinforced by the addition 
of fourteen new members. 

Seated in Governor Bradford’s chair, the Presi- 
dent proposed toasts to the memory of their an- 
cestors, the first settlers, John Carver and the 
other governors, Secretary Morton, Miles Standish, 
Massasoit, “ Mr. Robert Cushman, who preached 
the first sermon in New England,” “ To the union 
of the Old Colony and Massachusetts.” Five other 
toasts were drunk, the burdens of which were: 
“ Pilgrim-like resistance to arbitrary power,” “A 
worse fate than Archbishop Laud’s to the ene- 
mies of civil and religious liberty,” “The de- 
liverance of the Colonies from their burdens and 
oppressions,” “ A speedy and lasting union between 
Great Britain and her Colonies,” and the unanimity, 
prosperity, and happiness of the same. After an 
evening of oratory and conversation about the fore- 
fathers and the growth of the Colonies, a cannon 
was fired at 11 p.m., three cheers given, and the 
meeting broke up. 

In 1770 a formal address or oration was given 
by Edward Winslow, but in 1773, owing to dis- 
agreements arising out of the coming Revolutionary 
struggle, the club was dissolved. The town of 
Plymouth, however, voted to keep up the celebra- 
tion. Sermons were preached annually, but public 
exercises were suspended from 1780 to 1794, and 
resumed with regularity until 1819, when the Pil- 
grim Society was formed. Under the stimulus of 
this great organization, the observance of Fore- 
fathers’ Day became increasingly general through- 
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popul ar observance of the day. There are now 
about forty Congregational clubs in existence, 
twenty-three of which are outside of New England. 
In addition, there are probably scores of other 
clubs or organizations of various social and relig- 
ious denominations, who likewise annually remember 
the Pilgrims. The feasting is for body and soul, 
and in addition to the dishes of local fame and 
traditional sacredness (though neither baked beans 
nor brown bread, nor fish-balls appear in the menu 
of 1769) a reminder of the rigors of early colonial 
winters is shown in the four kernels of parched In- 
dian corn laid on each plate. 

For the first time, on August 1, 1853, the an- 
niversary of the embarkation of the Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers at Delftshaven in Holland was 
celebrated at Plymouth. At this time was form- 
ally presented the proposal to erect that superb 
monument which has, during this summer of 1890, 
been dedicated with imposing ceremonies. The 
broad sympathies of the descendants of the Pil- 
grims were shown by their inviting an [rish Roman 
Catholic poet and a Kentucky Presbyterian Demo- 
crat to furnish the literary decorations. 

Now that one end of the voyage from Delfts- 
haven in the republic of Holland had been marked 
in enduring granite, why should not the other end 
receive a memorial? So thought many, but a New 
York journal first voiced the suggestion, and our 
American Minister, the Hon. Samuel R. Thayer, at 
once went down to Rotterdam to “view the land- 
scape o’er.” He at once wrote to the State De- 
partment, making suggestions and giving facts. 
The Datch Government sent an engineer to look 
over the Ruige Plaat—the large island that has 
formed in the river Maas, exactly over the place 
where the Speedwell once sailed. An imposing 
windmill now occupies part of the historic spot, 
and the little arm of the river, or canal, at which 
the Speedwell probably lay moored, is now filled 
up. 

Almost before Mr. Blaine could have read the 
documents, the Boston Congregational Club, Mr. 
Charles Carleton Coffin, President, proposed a simi- 
lar measure, and some months later a committee was 
appointed, with full powers, in conjunction with 
other organizations, to obtain the necessary funds 
and to secure the erection of such a memorial. 
This committee consists of the Rev. William Elliot 








seven gentlemen of 
Plymouth, Mass., 
wishing no longer 
to be “intermixing 
with the company at 
the taverns in this 
town,” incorporated 
themselves into the 
Old Colony Club. 
On December 18 
they voted to cele- 
brate on “Friday a. 


next” “the landing “aos DELF TSHAVEN 
of oar worthy ances- IN 1890 
tors in this place,” 
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to dine at Mr. How- 
land’s inn, and to in- 
vite other gentlemen 
to spend the even- 
ing with them at 
Old Colony Hall. 
The programme 
of this first public 
celebration of Fore- 
fathers’ Day was 
as follows : Cannon- 
firing and _hoist- 
ing upon the hall 
a silk flag with the 
legend “Old Colo- 
ny, 1620.” At 11 
A.M. elub assembled 
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at the hall, and 








thence proceeded to 
Howland’s, whose inn was built on the spot where 
the first licensed house in the Old Colony stood. 
At 2.30 p.m. dinner was served with this menu: 
1. Baked Indian whortleberry pudding ; 2. Sauque- 
tach (succotash, corn and beans boiled together) ; 
3. Clams; 4. Oysters and codfish; 5. Venison 
roasted by the first jack brought to the colony ; 
6. Sea fowl roasted; 7. Frost-fish and eels; 8. 
An apple pie; 9. Cranberry tarts and cheese made 
in the Colony. 

What a “brainy ” bill of fare, if certain dietetic 


out New England. In the churches, before the 
Society, and in the various New England Societies 
in the Middle and Western States some of the 
greatest orators, such as Webster, Everett, Choate, 
Storrs, and others, have delivered orations. 

So far, however, the observance of Forefathers’ 
Day was confined largely to that region of the 
United States east of the Hudson River, and to spo- 
radic colonies of New Englanders abroad. From 
the formation of the Boston Con ional Club, 
in 1869 we think, dates what may called the 


Griffis,D.D., Chairman; Mr. Hamilton A. Hill (His- 
torian of the Old South Church, Boston); the Rev. 
Arthur Little, D.D. (Pastor of the old Dorchester 
Congregational Church, Mass.); Thomas Weston, 
Esq. (a Boston lawyer and a lineal descendant of 
one of the “ Mayflower” Pilgrims); and Mr. Frank 
Wood (a deacon in the Shawmut Congregational 
Chureh, Boston), who is Treasurer, his address 
being 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

It is proposed to erect a tower, statue of heroic 
size, or some other appropriate memorial, either 
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close upon the historic spot at Delftshaven, or, what 
is better, on the greensward of the island, directly 
opposite, and visible to all vessels and tourists 
passing daily up the river into the Rhine, or visit- 
ing the second largest city in Holland. 

Apart from this proposition, which should inter- 
est every descendant of the Pilgrim mothers and 
fathers, it may be added that from this place also, 
the gateway of the Rhine and of Central Europe, 
sailed, in 1623, Jesse de Forrest and his colony of 
Walloons, or Protestant French, who first settled 
New York at Manhattan, at Brooklyn in the 
“Walloon Boght” or Wallabout, and at Albany. 
Later came the Huguenots, the exiled Scotch Prot- 
estants who came earliest to these shores, the 
German Palatines who were driven’ out by the 
ravaging armies of Louis XIV. of France, and, 
last of all, the Protestant Salzburgers whom Ogle- 
thorpe led to Georgia. A large proportion, then, of 
the people who settled the thirteen original States 
of this Union—most of whom were as truly Pil- 
grims and exiles for conscience’ sake as those from 
Scrooby—made Delftshaven the point of depart- 
ure to this country. It is to the brave men and 
women who led the host, and gave example and 
courage to them all, that an enduring memorial is 
proposed at Delftshaven. On Forefathers’ Day 
this year the enterprise will be brought up for 
action. Meanwhile, all who honor the principles 
of the founders of the two republics, the United 
States of the Netherlands and the United States of 
America, are invited to share the financial honors 
of remembrance. 








BETHLEHEM. 


By MARGARET May. 


“ Ww. go to Bethlehem to spend 

Our Christmas,” wrote an absent friend. 
I sighed, “‘ The Christ must nearer be 
To her, in Bethlehem, than to me. 


“Tf I might kneel within the town 
Where our dear Lord himself came down, 
When, leaving throne and diadem, 

He sought a home in Bethlehem, 


‘I think my prayer he there would hear, 
And I could feel his presence near.” 
Alas ! I fear my doubting thought 

Small honor to the Saviour brought. 


“ Dear Lord !” I eried, “ my faith increase, 
And fill me with the Christmas peace. 

Let my poor heart be one of them 

Where thou canst make a Bethlehem !” 








THE DECLINE OF CHRISTMAS. 
By Matcotm BE LL. 


N alien visitor, after first spending Christmas 
with an English household and in the English 
fashion, invariably looks back upon his experiences 
with a sense of bitter disappointment. He has un- 
doubtedly received a cordial welcome ; he has been 
made to feel as far at home as is possible when he 
forms an inevitably extraneous member of a circle 
gathered together for a few days, haply from all 
parts of the continent, each bringing with him an 
impenetrable cloud of strictly personal cares and 
interests, which veil him more or less effectively 
even from his own family, so that all are fain to 
fall baek for common ground upon old jokes and 
reminiscences, from which a friend—who, however 
congenial he may be, is still but new found—must 
feel to some extent excluded; he has eaten and 
drunk of the best his host can supply ; he has par- 
taken, sparingly, it is to be hoped, for his diges- 
tion’s sake, of that rich, mahogany-colored plum 
pudding, which, crowned with its spray of glossy- 
leaved, scarlet-berried holly, and surrounded by a 
lake of burning brandy, is the most cherished em- 
blem of an Englishman's Christmas, and is there- 
fore contrived, in some sort, in whatever quarter 
of the globe he may be sojourning in, under the 
summer sun of Australia or inthe protracted dark- 
ness of the Arctic regions ; he has, if the necessary 
activity and endurance remain to him, joined the 
younger generation in various ancient pastimes— 
blindman’s buff, puss in the corner, spin the 
trencher, or forfeits; he has probably burned his 
fingers at snapdrago®, and has certainly heated and 
wearied himself in going down the endless dance of 
Sir Roger de Coverley ; but, on the whole, he has 


not found that radiating atmosphere of generous, 
full-tlooded joviality that he has been led to antici- 
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pate, and if he be of an inquiring turn be may 
wonder whether the cause of his disillusion was 
subjective or objective, in his own lack of sympathy 
or in the shortcomings of the institution itself. 

Should he, in his incertitude, seek enlightenment 
from one to the manor born, he will, in all proba- 
bility, be assured that Christmas is no longer what 
it used to be; but he would do well to pause 
before accepting this explanation as absolute and 
final. It is the unavoidable bane of this considera- 
tion that those who alone are in a position to judge 
of it are, in the very nature of things, disqualified 
from doing so impartially. The adult looks back 
to vague memories of the Merry Christmas of 
childhood through a glorifying mist, and, comparing 
the present with them, finds it, naturally, cold and 
colorless. His children, to be sure, appear to dis- 
cover in the season all the delights that it once 
brought to him, but, since they have no standard by 
which to measure them, their verdict is disallowed. 
The stranger from another land, if he could bring 
a mature but unbiased mind to the matter, should 
be able to weigh it soberly, but, unfortunately, he 
cannot come into court with an unprejudiced igno- 
rance. 

The burly, genial giant, in his green, fur-lined 
robe, seated upon his unctuous and uncomfortable 
throne of viands, that Dickens drew, if he could 
speak for himself, might justly exclaim, as Maréchal 
Villars is said to have done, “ Defend me from my 
friends!” The friends in this case are the authors 
who have written of the pleasures of Christmastide, 
and who by the very fervor of their praises have 
succeeded only in doing them an injury, as a well- 
known critic has detracted from the popularity of 
a recent author by his well-meant but injudicious 
excess of eulogy. Thus an American visitor has 
absorbed from certain writers an overcharged notion 
of Christmastide in England. Washington Irving 
is not altogether blameless in this respect, for, 
though he wrote many years ago and acknowledged 
that the customs he described were fast perish- 
ing, he did not explain that he had gathered his 
material far and wide, taking one ceremony from 
the stately college hall, another from the peasant’s 
cottage, and had brought them all together under 
one fictitious roof, as if one should gather into a 
single garden specimens of the entire fauna and 
flora of a kingdom and pretend that the result pre- 
sented a picture of nature as it once had been. He 
did not, of course, expect that his book should be 
taken for more than a mere work of fancy, but the 
very art with which it is conceived and carried out 
serves to delude the judgment, until, as in a well- 
painted panorama, it is impossible to tell where the 
actual ends and the artificial begins; and the effect 
is so admirably lifelike that the reader is too apt 
to regard the mirage as a veritable oasis, and to 
hope that, though many of its springs have run dry 
and much of its verdure has withered, he may yet 
find enough of the past remaining to satisfy his 
needs. But the ill wrought by Irving’s embellish- 
ment was purely fortuitous; the same cannot be 
said of Dickens, who, beyond a doubt, has, with the 
best intentions, done more by his willful exaggera- 
tions to rob Christmas of its hearty observance 
than its most virulent detractor. 

There is no surer method of rooting out ambition 
than the setting up of an obviously unattainable 
ideal, and this he has deliberately done. Partly 
in striving against a real or imagined increase of 
indifference to the once festive season, partly with 
the artistic aim of darkening the sordid lives of 
his poverty-trammeled heroes and heroines, and 
heightening the pathetic contrast of their miserable 
lot with the general tide of cheerfulness and af- 
fluence, he purposely laid on his colors with so 
lavish an extravagance that the impression pro- 
duced upon the reader is wholly false and unnat- 
ural. A flavor of unmitigated jocundity and kindly 
feeling remains on the mental palate after tasting 
of the luscious fare unstintingly offered in his 
Christmas books. That season is assumed to have 
a magic of its own that transfigures, in fact, every 
detail, physical and moral, of existence: every man, 
woman, and child, excepting the cynical and penu- 
rious Scrooge, is overflowing with high spirits and 
universal charity; neither fog nor frost exercise 
their wonted powers over mortal frames; fires 
throw out an unaccustomed glow of all-pervading 
geniality ; lamps and candles cast a stronger and 
more enlivening glitter than at other times; 
the geese and turkeys are fatter and more succu- 
lent, the oranges larger and more bright of hue ; the 
shops, the streets, the humblest hearths, are seen in 
a refulgence of roseate light, which resembles the 
red fire that illumines the last scene of a panto- 
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mime, and has about as much actuality and persist- 
ence. All this might be regarded as pardonable 
hyperbole, necessary for the proper technical treat- 
ment of the subject, but it is nevertheless undenia- 
ble that it has in some ways effected real harm, 
though it would be easy to overestimate its moral 
importance. Reason readily enough rejects the 
picture as overdone; but it nevertheless obtains a 
grasp upon the imagination. Men say without 
hesitation that no human beings ever felt like that; 
that the twenty-fifth day of the twelfth month has 
not this gift of enchantment; but they think that 
this generous and buoyant influence must have some 
kind of existence, and, knowing that they never have 
and never could attain to such a pitch of moral ex- 
altation, and comparing their depths of darkness 
with the transplendent heights pointed out to them, 
they give up in despair the hope of scaling them, 
and, conscious of inability to obtain all, prefer to try 
for nothing, the spirit of emulation within them 
beaten out by that which was meant to incite it, as 
inordinate laughter on the stage destroys all incli- 
nation to merriment among the audience. 

It is, however, upon the stranger that the blow 
falls with the greatest force. His expectation, full 
fed upon Dickens’s high-spiced banquet, demands 
the non-existent and impossible. The city ways, 
he perceives, areas muddy and cold as ever; the 
display of indigestibles strikes him as coarse 
rather than inviting, the glare of gas and oil crude 
rather than exhilarating. There may be a slight 
extension of unsteady conviviality among the men, 
but the pinched face of the poor, thinly clad house- 
wife has still that careworn look that tells its own 
piteous story ; she counts and calculates her scanty 
means as anxiously as at another time, and the con- 
ventional “ Merry Christmas ”’ rings hollow as false 
coin. Nor, even if he carefully avoids the degra- 
dation of the streets, shall he fare much better. It 
is not that the knitting up of family ties, the dim- 
inution of selfish preoccupation, the enlargement of 
good-fellowship, do not prevail, but the English in 
any case are undemonstrative in joy or grief, and 
the visitor, seeking for the mountain of fiction, 
overlooks the molehill of fact. For a molehill at 
last there is, though, as has been already asserted, 
it is not possible to declare with absolute precision 
how far it has shrunk from its former goodly pro- 
portions. 

That a certain amount of depreciation has taken 
place is clear, and the reasons for it are not hard to 
discover. The fine,old-fashioned Christmas weather, 
the hard, black frost that made the water in Mr. 
Pickwick’s wash-hand basin on one occasion “ a mask 
0’ ice,” seem to have departed, like Chaucer's long- 
lost merrie month of May, and the green yule that, 
according to the proverb, makes a fat kirkyard has 
altogether usurped its place, so that the zest lent to 
a cheery wood fire crackling on the open hearth by 
the snow-sheeted fields and leaden sky is absent. 
Life is a harder struggle nowadays than it was 
wont to be, and bare necessities cost much more 
and are harder to win than they were twenty years 
ago. The fashionof drinking long and deep, among 
the middle and upper classes at all events, has hap- 
pily gone out, and the nut-brown ale and flowing 
bowl form a less essential addition to the festive 
board than in our grandfathers’ time. The three- 
bottle man and the four-bottle man are as extinct 
as the dodo, and it is no longer customary to pledge 
the bright eyes of a succession of fair ladies in 
bumpers. The spread of education has aggrand- 
ized the potentialities of happiness, apart from mere 
animal enjoyments, which were resorted to almost 
perforce by our ancestors to occupy their long hours 
of weary leisure. The greater facilities of modern 
travel, by reducing the slowness and tediousness of 
moving from place to place, have rendered family 
reunions more frequent, and have consequently 
detracted from the importance of the Christmas 
gathering, which was generally the sole one of the 
whole year, when a trip from London to Edinburgh 
was @ more serious undertaking than a voyage to 
America now. These and many other causes have 
undoubtedly been loosening by degrees the hold of 
Christmas upon English feelings, and in so doing 
have considerably diminished its merely social ex- 
pression ; but one cannot even yet attend a Christ- 
mas morning service in a green-decked English 
church, and, passing through the throng of kindly 
neighbors, with their cordial wishes for “ a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year,” return to the 
warm-hearted welcome of an English home with- 
out observing that the spirit of the season still holds 
its seat securely, and that «Peace on earth and 
good-will toward men” remains something more 


than an empty phrase. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL WAR IN ENGLAND. 


By Witi1am CLARKE. 


HE “Times” startled the world some time ago 
by an apparently inspired statement that the 
new Shipping Federation, formed to resist the at- 
tempt of dock laborers to control the shipping 
interest, had determined to lay up most or all of 
its ships for several nonths, so as to throw the 
dockers out of employment. The statement was 
apparently either incorrect or premature, for its 
truth has been denied, and there has been no repe- 
tition of the story. It is possible that the “Times ” 
announcement was in the nature of a ballon d’essai, 
started to test the public feeling. But, at any rate, 
the prospect is sufficiently bewildering, not to say 
alarming, to justify a few words about it. 

What would the old-fashioned economists, who 
imagined vainly that they had said the last word 
when they talked of the “laws of supply and de- 
mand,” laissez faire, free competition, and so forth, 
have said on beholding the actual economic situa- 
tion in England to-day? What, indeed, do the few 
decrepit survivals of that very superficial school 
still living say now? They are speechless and 
helpless. For here are all their maxims cast to the 
winds by both parties in the conflict at the docks. Let 
us see just how the case stands and what it implies. 

The dock laborers in London and nearly every 
port in Great Britain, after enduring for years 
an existence of growing misery, determined to 
stand it no longer, and struck. In London they 
won a signal victory, and in some other ports, such 
as Liverpool and Belfast, their victory was even 
more complete, though it attracted less public at- 
tention. Capitalism received a heavy blow ; but it 
soon began to rally, lifted up its head, and cast 
about for means to recover its lost ground. The 
dockers had formed themselves into a union 60,000 
strong, under the presidency of Tom Mann; they 
saw that they would have to fight hard to keep 
every inch of ground they had won; and, as they 
could be beaten only by the importation of outside 
non-union labor, they proceeded to take the strong 
measure of closing their books, and admitting no 
more men into their union, since they amply suf- 
ficed in themselves to supply all the labor necessary 
at the docks. Thus the Dockers’ Union was mach 
in the position of aclose medieval guild, whose gates 
were closed against newcomers. I will not argue 
as to the wisdom of this policy. Ideally, it is not 
a good policy; but, then, we are not living in 
an ideal condition of things, and, under the cireum- 
stances, I think the policy was wise, because inevi- 
table. It was the only way by which the dockers 
could keep the fruits of their hard-won triumph ; 
and, so far from being, as adverse critics main- 
tained, unjust to the outside strugglers who desired 
to get work at the docks, it was really the truest 
kindness to them. For, by letting all and sundry 
know that the docks were supplied with workers, it 
prevented men from tramping up from the country 
for precarious work, and so did away with that aw- 
ful struggle for work at the dock gates in the 
early morning, which equaled in bratality anything 
known in barbarous lands. 

Here, then, on the one side, was the organized 
force of dock laborers, constituted into a close cor- 
poration, demanding recognition of that corpora- 
tion by the capitalists, and claiming to control what 
a cupitalist terms “my business.” The Shipown- 
ers’ Federation is the capitalists’ response to the 
dockers. Its object is to destroy the Dockers’ Union 
by forming what is ironically called a “free labor 
union,” the members of which are supposed to have 
exchanged trade-union tyranny for the liberty of 
working for capitalists on the capitalists’ terms. 
The shipowners rely on the large surplus of unem- 
ployed and ill-paid labor to fill up the ranks of their 
“free labor union.” While this process of form- 
ing a “free labor union ” was going on, it seems to 
have been the shipowners’ idea to lay up their ships, 
and so get rid of their union workmen, who would 
thus be reduced to beggary in a few weeks, and 
who would then find their places taken by the so- 
called “free” workmen. A very nice little scheme. 

Do we realize what all this means? It strikes 
blow after blow, every one of them fatal, against 
the ideas of progress and liberty entertained by the 
average liberal “friend of progress” but a few 
years ago. We used to hear, we still hear a little, 
occasionally, from the older people, who have not 
“caught on” to the new movements (so rapidly 
have they stolen on us), about peace and good-will, 
free trade, brotherhood, individual liberty, non- 
interference, rich and poor lying down together, and 
enlightened statesmen leading them. But what we 
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actually see is the exact opposite of all these pretty 
dreams which deep thinkers like Carlyle laughed 
to scorn. Instead of peace, we see something like 
civil war. We see hatred instead of good-will. 
We see the very essential principle of free trade 
violated on both sides; for the dockers desire, in 
their interest, to limit the supply of labor in a par- 
ticular calling, while the shipowners, on their side, 
would, if they dared, possibly even will, refuse to 
meet the public demand for transit of the necessa- 
ries of life. Individual liberty! There is no such 
thing on either side. The individual shipowner 
must, in his own interest, act with his class; the 
dock laborer must, in his interest, do the same, and, 
within six months, the so-called “free” laborer 
would be compelled to follow his example. Non- 
interference ! Is the great mass of the public to look 
helplessly on while this internecine strife contin- 
ues—a strife which may conceivably deprive multi- 
tades of people of their very bread? Rich and poor 
lying down together! It looks as though they would 
accomplish this feat in the manner suggested by the 
American humorist: one lying inside the other. 

I am not, be it observed, writing as a partisan of 
either side, but as one who desires to press home 
the fact that the existing relations of capitalist and 
laborer mean, must mean, war. Itisasad thing to 
say, but there is the ugly fact. It may not come to 
physical fighting ; it it did, the rich, who command 
all the resources of civilization, would unquestiona- 
bly win, while the poor, who are undisciplined, would 
lose heavily. But war it is in essence, and the 
situation grows gloomier every day. What ean end 
that war? Make every individual moral, says some 
one; so that capitalist shall not even desire to ex- 
ploit or tyrannize over laborer, and laborer shall not 
be induced to overreach capitalist or work dishonest- 
ly. But there are two points to be urged in respect 
to this counsel of perfection. In the first place, to 
“ moralize”’ every capitalist and every worker will, 
judging from past experience, take many genera- 
tions to accomplish ; and meanwhile what are you 
going to do as a practical measure? In the second 
place, we must face the fact that there are condi- 
tions of life in which individuals cannot be moral- 
ized. If a man’s fandamental position is itself 
false, he must change that position before he can 
be brought into moral relationship with others. 
When we used to read “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” we 
felt that Mr. Shelby and Mr. St. Clair were kind, 
charming men, well disposed toward every one, and 
whom we should have been glad to meet. But 
all their good nature counted for nothing against 
the tremendous fact that they were slave-owners, 
that they owned human flesh. It was that damning 
fact which stamped their position, and the position 
of hundreds of nice, well-meaning people like them, 
as itself immoral. Therefore, when the comfortable 
venders of spiritual soothing sirup proposed to talk 
“ goody-goody ” staff to slave-owners, and ask them 
to be “ kind ” to their slaves, Garrison and Phillips 
thundered forth, “ No; the thing to do is to ‘ moral- 
ize ’ neither master nor slave, but to abolish slavery.” 
And now General Booth, who surely ought to know 
if any living man does, confesses out of his vast ex- 
perience that, for millions in this sordid, care- 
stricken England, material change must come before 
any spiritual change is possible. 

How, then, shall change come so that war may be 
averted? Only by public intervention. The su- 
perficial platitudes of the laissez-faire school cannot 
stand in the face of the facts of to-day. It is or- 
ganized society which must end this war by declar- 
ing that the docks belong rightly neither to capital- 
ists nor to dockers, but to the public; that ships 
do not traverse the ocean to make profits for ship- 
owners or merely to give employment to any par- 
ticular body of laborers, but to subserve public 
ends, and to supply the wants of all. This involves 
collective control, and ultimately collective owner- 
ship, of anything which is or can be converted into 
an absolute monopoly. And unless we declare for 
this we may look forward to an incessant strife 
which may destroy, or to a formidable despotism 
which may tyrannize over, civilized society. The 
whole labor conflict of the world is mirrored in the 
situation existing at present in the London docks. 

American readers should be careful about accept- 
ing all the statements contained in the cable dis- 
patches which they find in their papers. The 
behavior of the great body of the dockers is not 
what it has been represented to be. The black 
sheep whose conduct has been complained of are 
really very few; and President Tom Mann has, by 
the consent of all competent observers, done his 
best under trying circumstances to secure recogni- 
tion of just authority and obedience to reasonable 
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orders. If he were a great statesman or general, 
his praises would be sounded everywhere, but, being 
a workman, he is the target for abuse and sneers 
from the papers which represent the wealthy classes. 

Every rational student of history knows that 
with emancipation comes a measure of demoraliza.- 
tion. Luther felt it so keenly in his day that he 
almost regretted having lighted the fires of the 
Reformation in Germany. Do we condemn the 
French Revolution or the abolition of slavery in 
the South because of the excesses and follies 
which followed? Only fools do: wise men know 
that this is inevitable. And if any one sup- 
posed that every individual docker, when he had 
once in a measure got upon his feet, was going to 
exhibit the wisdom of Solon or the dignity of 
Washington, he cannot be classed among the wise, 
but must be relegated to the other category. A 
few men, as John Barns admitted to me in 
conversation the other day, acted with deplorable 
folly. A still larger number, as Mr. Burns also 
said, have shown that their horizon is bounded by 
the day’s or the week’s needs, and that they are as 
sordid in their aims as nineteen-twentieths of the 
gold-ringed, silk-hatted gentry of the Stock Ex- 
change; which is just what any student of human 
nature would have expected. But into the dark, 
narrow, dull mind of theydocker has dawned, very 
faintly, the idea tha he is a human being with 
wants and feelings not so very dissimilar from those 
of a duke; and that is a gain, I take it, worth 
much struggle to secure. For it means that the 
lower strata of the people are indeed moving up- 


ward, “ working out the beast.” 
Lonvon. 


STROLLS ABOUT MODERN ATHENS. 


By GrorGe Hovueuron. 


TWO PARTS. 
I.—APPROACHES AND FIRST GLIMPSES. 


HE axiom of course applies to all scenes of 
foreign travel, but particularly to Athens, that 
what the visitor finds is largely made up of materi- 
als he himself supplies—ot views projected from 
the camera behind the lenses of his own eyes. 
But then follows the task of readjusting the rela- 
tions of the real and the imagined, which is often 
embarrassing. 

Every traveler, upon viewing for the first time a 
locality such as this, familiarized by school-day 
studies and by a constant aggregation of later im- 
pressions, must frequently have felt abashed as he 
noticed how the process of learning new things at 
first hand requires unlearning so many others—re- 
quires tearing up so many mental maps and land- 
scapes—pulling down with a crash a dozen lifexong 
but hollow ideals to accommodate each fresh portrait 
or statue erected in their place. 

The Athens that Fidus Achates and the writer 
hereof went to see, we did not find. True, it was 
preposterous to expect it—that was not precisely 
it. We simply found something so utterly unlike 
what we anticipated that it was practically a fresh 
discovery. I smile to think what a startling effect 
would be presented if it were possible to develop 
from the mental camera the pictures of the city 
previously confided in by us, contrasted with the 
one we actually met face to face. To harmonize 
them is impossible. They are two distinct cities, 
with no relations in common. Do you care to 
take a few glimpses of the Athens we found—the 
prosaic, well-regulated modern university town? 
If so, please shoulder your sun-umbrella, and we 
will take a stroll. 

It was perfect weather in the latter part of June 
when we bade good-evening and good-by to the 
young Turkish official, Pangiris Bey, at the ship’s 
side in Constantinople—we three: Mr. B. (the 
school friend of Pangiris), Achates, and myself. 

Little sleep that night, and small need of it. 
The island views disclosed by the moon-illumined 
Sea of Marmora proved more restful than sleep. 
And the day that followed was as restful as the 
night. We pass the Hellespont and its fortifica- 
tions, and then pass into the Aigean Sea. Islands 
—always new islands—rising from the looking- 
glass surface of the horizon ahead, passing slowly 
in panoramic review, and fading into blue distance 
and the pictured realm of memory—I see them 
now, to starboard and port, slipping dreamily by. 
Never was more perfect weather; never more idyl- 
lie voyaging. Another peaceful night ; and at four 
o’clock on the morning of the third day we are on 
deck to watch the steamer’s entrance into Pirzus, 
the present port of Athens. It is a gem of a har- 
bor ; small, circular, and well protected by a bulwark 
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of low hills. The little half-moon town seems to 
clasp within its arms the bevy of anchored ships that 
hang suspended above their clear reflections; and 
the town itself is attractive at this morning hour 
by reason of the delicate tints of pink and light blue 
with which its low buildings are painted. Four 
miles and a half toward the cloudless east, Athens 
awaits us, but it gives no token that it is so near a 
neighbor. 

At five o’clock, after a hurried service of rolls 
and black coffee, we are rowed ashore—we three 
only. Custom-house formalities prove merely per- 
functory, and a sudden recollection that we have 
misplaced our passports leads to no unpleasantness, 
as they are not demanded. Strangers are evidently 
welcomed here. We are strangers, though each 
of us confesses to a feeling of anticipation allied 
to that of returning to a childhood home, dimly re- 
membered, whose features we cheerfully expect to 
find familiar. 

Bat now the surprises begin, and they are of the 
character of mental shocks. A railway station, a 
puffing engine, a series of sharp whistles !—shock 
No. 1. There was no locomotive in our pictured 
Athens! But we are allowed our choice between 
the railway car—twelve minutes, or a pair-horse 
open landau—one hour. Landau, of course! A 
erack of the whip, and we are off, following a 
straight, level road, inches deep with clay-dust, 
white and powdery as flour, that rises in stifling 
clouds about us, almost totally concealing all view 
of our surroundings. Our coats are promptly con- 
verted into veritable “ dusters,” our throats parched, 
our eyes dazzled by the increasing glare. 

“T’m afraid,” says Achates, “we missed a wise 
opportunity to test Grecian railroading.” 

It is now too late for reconsideration. The noisy 
little train has puffed by us, leaving a pillar of 
smoke and dust. We do little talking. We sim- 
ply gasp, and gaze whenever there is a chance. 
But we see little vegetation, little cultivation, and 
only now and then a poor habitation—shock No. 
2. These parched vines are not vineyards! Later 
we pass occasional groups of olives and fig trees, 
but they are scarcely numerous or large enough to 
be dignified by the term of groves; and they appear 
quite lifeless. The olive, hallowed by poetical 
reminiscences—can that thing be it ?—dust-laden, 
forlorn, shadowless, suggesting instant sunstroke to 
any mortal who should dare sit beneath it. And 
that fig is but little more attractive, though the pol- 
ish of its dark leaves protects it to some extent. 
Stiff aloes, with their warlike seed-stalks, alone 
seem to flourish here, and they, like goats, court 
the soil only when it is starved. Can it be that 
this is the country of which Sophocles sang : 

“ Stranger, admire the most beautiful fields 
Beneath Attica’s heaven. .. . 
Ivy of dark green rustles around it here, 
And the sacred foliage of the thyrsus, 
Teeming with fruits in shady coolness.” 

“ How long, driver, since you last had a shower ?” 
asks our polyglot Turkish companion. 

“Two months.” 

“ And how soon do you expect another ?” 

“Three months, perhaps.” 

We cross tlhe bed of the little river Cephissus. 
It is dry, and seems likely to remain so for some 
time to come. 

But, ah! there’s a first glimpee of our promised 
land. After a fifteen minutes’ drive, suddenly, 
above the level Attic plain and the white dust-cloud 
that envelops us, appear three commanding emi- 
nences. The first is surmounted by a cluster of 
structures, wall-inclosed, that we immediately 
recognize as the world famed Acropolis : combined 
fortress, king’s home, sanctuary! The second is 
the Hill of Nymphs, bearing the observatory con- 
nected with the University ; and the third and lofti- 
est, Lycabettus, or Mount St. George, with its con- 
vent towers. But the Acropolis—it is on this that 
our eyes linger. Dust is temporarily forgotten. 
There looms the world’s art shrine, as glorious in the 
rosy glow of this first remote view as when it 
nestled the cradle of art and letters in the days of 
fairest promise. For a time it is Jost to view, and 
we are once more depressed by the consciousness 
that we have come to a rainless, dewless clime. 
Then again it stands forth, and its details become 
apparent: the abrupt and rugged hill of rock, evi- 
dently a natural fortification, topped by a small, 
level platform, partially surrounded by walls that 
obscure the inclosed structures. And there, too, is 
the Temple of Theseus, and the Areopagus! But 
scarcely a suggestion of the city itself appears until 
long afterward—indeed, not until we are within 
its limits and elattering along its white-paved 
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streets between its white-walled houses. Shock 
No. 3: this, can this be Athens ?—this painfully 
fresh town—this representative North-German 
town, geometrically laid out to the north of the 
Acropolis, like an amphitheater about its stage ? 
Clearly it is well designed, and contains a great 
variety of fine buildings, including museums, 
schools, hotels,-and private residences; but it is 
distinctively modern and prosaic in aspect, except- 
ing as we occasionally pass time-stained remnants 
of ancient days, that appear strangely out of place 
amid their dead-white, practical surroundings. But 
the Acropolis itself, swung aloft in the blue sky— 
the spirit of the past still dwells there, serene in 
peaceful loveliness. There is no impression of 
disappointment about that. 

As previously arranged, we take rooms at the 
Hotel Angleterre, conveniently located at the east 
end of Rue d’Hermes, on Place de la Constitution, 
with the royal palace opposite. We are expected ; 
and, as a compensation for the dullness of vacation 
season, we find the best rooms placed at our dis- 
posal, overlooking—as do all choice things in Athens 
—the great hill of rock that forms the cynosure. 
The house is filled with glimpses of the scenes that 
await us, its reception-rooms and hallways made 
pleasantly suggestive by photegraphs, statues, and 
hoarded relics. But there is no time now to ex- 
amine them, for, as we register our names, we are 
warned that, if we wish to visit the Acropolis to day, 
— it is June 29—we should proceed with the least 
possible delay, as the weather is unusually warm, 
and the sun’s heat on that unprotected summit will 
soon be unbearable. We therefore immediately 
take carriage, and proceed slowly by a circuitous 
but easy roadway leading by a southern course to 
the top of the ledge at the west, which forms the 
sole means of access to the powerful citadel. On 
the way we pass and overlook the Areopagus, a 
smaller but otherwise similar mass of rock, formerly 
the seat of the judicial tribunal, where Socrates 
faced his accusers. It is now as bare and lonely 
as an eagle's eyrie; and the two level spaces on its 
summit appear to offer but scanty accommodation 
for trial scenes. This is the Mars Hil! from which 
Paul is supposed to have addressed his Athenian 
audiences. 

After leaving the carriage, we pass through a 
vaulted passage and knock at the watchman’s gate, 
where we are admitted to a small garden contain- 
ing workmen’s huts; and then, through a second 
gate, to the base of the Temple of Athene Nike, 
upon rounding which we come full-face upon the 
Propylea, or grand entrance, and mount by its 
marble stairways to the inclosure on the level 
summit. Far be it from the writer to attempt here 
any minute description of the imposing dignity of 
the group of architectural masterpieces that greet 
the expectant eye as we enter the sacred precincts 
to which the Propylea gives such worthy introdac- 
tion. These are not strangers, but they far surpass 
our expectations. On the highest eminence, im- 
mediately facing us as we enter the open square, 
stands the Parthenon, so glowing with sunshine 
that we can scarcely look upon it ; and, to the left, 
the Erechtheum, with its portico of the Caryatides, 
nobly supporting and emphasizing the simplicity of 
the Parthenon by its more ornate style of architect- 
ure. This last was the true temple, while the 
Parthenon was in fact not designed for religious 
purposes, but as a dedicatory gift to the national 
deity, to be used as an assembly chamber during the 
Panathenaic festivals, and also as a treasure-house 
for storing votive offerings. 

These and several other clustered buildings are 
all ruinous and fragmentary, but impressive in their 
simple harmony of lines, beautiful proportions, and 
a certain charm of suggestiveness that is impossible 


‘to describe. But what mast have been the splendor 


of this small but superb courtyard, seen as Pericles 
left it, perfect in every part and varied by infinite 
details that lent life and color to the scene: statues 
of marble, bronze, and gold, shrines and altars 
heaped with precious gifts, the sacred olive tree, 
Strongylion’s Trojan horse in bronze, and facades 
brilliant with painted figures, of which only dim 
suggestions now remain. Empty pedestals scattered 
on every side show that the square must have been 
populous with statues, foremost among which in size 
was the colossal figure of Athene Promachus, by 
Phidias, sixty-four feet in height, whose golden 
lance-head was a landmark to mariners’ on the dis- 
tant bay. Fancy, however loose-reined, must fall 
far short of realizing the brilliant reality that fol- 
lowed the completion, in the year 438 Bc., by 
Phidias and his staff of fellow artists and architects, 
of this wonder-world of marble. Now all is dead- 
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white, save where mellowed by time to a yellowish 
tint as of old ivory, or made rosy by the morning 
sunlight. And now all isin ruin. Alas! was ever 
a discharge of gunpowder so destructive as that 
which, during the bombardment of the Venetians 
in 1687, threw down the fair white walls of the 
Parthenon? Let us hope that this building, at 
least, may some day be restored, even to the re- 
turn of all portions removed by Lord Elgin to the 
British Museum. Their removal was a worthy act, 
inasmuch as it prevented their further damage by 
modern vandals, and also made them accessible to 
the world of art lovers; but the time will come, 
if it has not already come, when their return, and 
that of the second Caryatide, taken from the 
Erechtheum, will be a matter of simple justice. 
Ruins all the buildings now are, so that our guide 
offers no objection to our picking up numerous 
fragments from the cartloads of broken marble that 
lie scattered about them. Yet they possess a cer- 
tain perfection of their own that makes the visitor 
half forget their incompleteness, and the barren- 
ness of their surroundings as compared with the 
splendor of color and glitter of gold that char- 
acterized them in the olden days. 

Even were the summit of the Acropolis as bare 
as that of its neighbor, Mars Hill, the bird’s-eye 
view that it commands would inspire the visitor 
with reverential awe, and we devote the next quar- 
ter of an hour to drinking in the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenes. The valley of Attica lies spread 
before us like a map; along oval, fringed on three 
sides by green hills, with many well-known peaks, 
including AXgaleus and Poikilon to the west, con- 
cealing Eleusis; Parnassus tothe north, Pentelicon 
to the northeast, and Hymettus to the southeast ; 
while to the south and southwest glitter the ports 
of Phaleron, Pirzeus, and Salamis, and the blue 
horizon line of the Bay of Saronica. Through 
the valley we can follow the beds of the river 
Cephissus to the west and Ilissus to the east 
and south, both fed liberally during the season of 
rain, but now quite dry. War and rapine and long 
absence of inhabitants have combined to render the 
valley a comparative desert; but this little stretch 
of lowland, hedged in by hills, that the eye easily 
covers with a single sweep—how limitless its true 
horizon, and the influences it has wrought on the 
world’s welfare! Here all the arts received their 
baptism ; here the Spirit of Grace was given her 
wings. Here the science of government was first 
taught and practiced; here literature, oratory, 
sculpture, architecture, all the arts and sciences, all 
that means beauty and truth, first blossomed and 
fruited; and so perfect was their development that 
the world still depends upon their seeds for its in- 
spirations. 

From the past to the present we are recalled by 
observing a corps of laborers engaged in making 
excavations and removing the comparatively mod- 
ern Turkish fortifications. Just to the rear of the 
Parthenon is a museum, in which all objects of 
interest secured from present explorations are daily 
deposited. These are numerous, and some of them 
extremely interesting. As we watch the workmen, 
several fragments of statuary and bronze images 
crusted with soil are brought to light, accompanied 
by skulls of soldiers, probably Greeks who fell at 
the time of the Turkish conquest. These are per- 
fectly bleached by the white soil, large and well 
shaped, and with particularly fine teeth. On the 
southern slope of the Acropolis lie two amphi- 
theaters, the Theater of Dionysius, and Odeum of 
Regilla, which have been carefully exhumed, and 
are fairly well preserved. There circle the marble 
seats, tier upon tier, with entrances leading to the 
different ranges, just as the pleased spectators left 
then after applauding the play last enacted, so 
many centuries ago. And here, close above them, 
dreams the same calm white Parthenon, and over 
all hangs the same blue sky-curtain. 

But this heat—this dry, suffocating heat, that 
beats up from the marble pavement and down from 
every marble wall, and this dazzle of sun-glare re- 
flected from surfaces that are everywhere white, 
and now so scorched that one can scarce bear the 
hand upon them—we must needs descend into the 
world once more! 

Thus, shortly after eight o'clock, we are seated 
in the cool breakfast-room of the hotel, too absorbed 
by pleasant thoughts to care for conversation, but 
listening dreamily to the plash of the fountain in 
the lobby, and scenting the lilies that are fed by it. 
Already the day seems the longest we have ever 
passed, so crowded with fresh impressions have 
been the last few precious hours. Such was our 
introduction to Athens of to-day. 
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SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ameuia E. Barr, 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
LOVE AND LIGHT WILL NOT HIDE. 
“ For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon. 


“ My mind on its own center stands unmoved, 
And stable as the fabric of the soul 
Propt on itself.” 


Vi year 1834 inaugurated in most New York 
families an era of economy and curtailment. 
The Masons had been aware of the necessity for 
some time, and had rearranged their household to 
meet it. The two men-servants who had loitered 
with easy dignity about their easy duties were dis- 
missed, and Nelly Haworth, the Yorkshire girl 
who had so recklessly thrown up her position in 
the Keteltas house, had cheerfully agreed to per- 
form their duties for considerably less than half 
their wages. 

About Nelly’s advent there had been some hesi- 
tation in Virginia’s mind. Under the influence of 
anger, Jane had spoken of the girl’s acquaintance 
with Captain Bradford in dubious terms: 

“ OF course, Virginia, you have no necessity to 
know anything about Nelly’s love affairs; they 
will not interfere very much with her daily duties, 
unless you or the Major should happen to say a 
word against Captain Bradford.” 

“We are not likely to do so, Jane. We know 
nothing but good of Captain Bradford.” 

“ Perhaps you do not know as much as others do. 
It is most certain that Nelly spends every spare 
hour she has in knitting things for his comfort, and 
on his last voyage the ‘ Arethusa’ was no sooner at 
od pier than he sent a sailor with a letter for 

er.” 

“ How do you know Captain Bradford sent the 
sailor?” 

“The man had ‘ Arethusa’ on his cap; besides, I 
heard him mention Captain Bradford.” 

“Yet I can imagine occasions for such inter- 
course which would be innocent, and even honor- 
able, to both parties. Perhaps the Captain was 
the bearer of news from her relatives.” 

“ As if there was not the mail for relatives to 
send messages by !” 

“Well, it is none of my business to pry into 
Nelly’s friendships, and I think I shall engage her. 
She is clean, orderly, and understands how to keep 
the rooms pleasant and to wait on the dining-table ; 
you admit that much?” 

“She is simply worth a dozen ordinary servants 
—if you do not mind her free tongue and her 
queer patois; your visitors will think her vulgar, I 
fear.” 

“ Nelly will not talk to the visitors.” 

“If you can prevent it.” 

“ We shall not abuse Captain Bradford.” 

So, with a strange mingling of good-will and 
reluctance, Nelly Hawarth joined the Mason family. 
The Major was at once delighted with her. He 
liked her frank, handsome face, her trig, tidy ways, 
her cheerful air; and her blunt, doric speech inter- 
ested him very much. “You know, Virginia, the 
Masons are a Yorkshire family originally, and it 
really seems to me as if the patois had a homelike 
echo. Perhaps my spiritual ears remember it.” 

“ They have never heard it before.” 

“Oh, Virginia! little do we know on that sub- 
ject. How old is my soul ?” 

“ How old is your body, father ?” 

“That has nothing to do with the question, Vir- 
ginia. My body changes continually ; years, dec- 
ades, pass, and my soul is the same. I am sure of 
its identity, I am sure of its responsibility for deeds 
done years ago. My soul has no age, and it does 
not grow old. It had no age when it was incar- 
nated in this body. It will have no age when life 
ceases, and it frees itself from its earthly vestment. 
It will be no older when re-incarnated on this or 
on some other planet. It will not grow old in 
eternity, and the ages flowing over it will leave less 
trace than the summer dew upon the ocean.” 

“Father, Dr. Wainwright told you not to let 
your mind dwell on such ideas. He said the super- 
natural was beyond our understanding.” 

“Yet, if there be not a supernatural element 
within us, then no evidence, and no miracle, can 
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ever authenticate the supernataral tous. Virginia, 
there is in man a spiritual center answering to a 
higher spiritual center in the universe. All contro- 
versies and all dogmas must come back to this— 
the light of the supernatural without, supported by 
the kindling sense of the supernatural within.” 

Virginia did not answer him, and he tarned his 
chair towards the fire and let his eyes fall upon its 
glowing embers. She knew the mood he had en- 
tered into, and knew also that he would not care 
to be disturbed until he had followed out the train 
of thought whose beginningsfhe held. 

. It seemed a kind of sacrilege to sit at his side 
considering her own small worries and selfish 
anxieties, and after a short pause she quietly rose 
and left the room. Six weeks had elapsed since 
Jane’s marriage—a long, slow six weeks, in which 
nothing pleasant had happened. This monotony 
of depression had become irritating. She was 
weary of the never-ceasing complaints about Jack- 
son, and the Bank, and the removal of the deposits, 
and the dearness of provisions, and the scarcity of 
money. For the first time in her life she had 
been checked in her private expenditure. She had 
begun to spell the word “ poverty ” with a kind of 
pitying wonder and fear for herself in the hard, 
new lesson. 

It seemed this day as if something must happen 
to break that sameness which almost doubles trials. 
She did not feel able to escape the present, as her 
father was doing by a soul flight into the future. 
She was ignobly depressed and limited by the long- 
ings and disappointments of the more material life. 
And the tyranny of the atmosphere—the gray, 
cold weather, the spiteful east wind—affected her 
as they had never done before. When she reached 
her own room she looked into the street and shud- 
dered at the banks of soiled snow, and the skele- 
tons of trees stripped by the winter winds. 

“* What is the matter with me?” she asked, almost 
angrily ; and she wisely tat down to consider, and 
to answer to herself the question: “Is it the loss 
of money? or the marriage of Jane? or the disap- 
pointment about Marius?” ' 

She put the last question last, because it was the 
first in her mind; and it still remained persistent 
and unanswered after she had disposed of the other 
two with little mental query or pain. “ Well, then, 
it is Marius,” she said, positively, putting her 
feet upon the fender, and resolutely facing the 
truth. 

“I am disappointed because he did not bring the 
silk. I am annoyed because father sent the money 
by Mr. Rhea without any inquiry or visible expres- 
sion of courtesy. I am worried about Marius— 
and Nelly.” She hesitated at this admission, and 
blushed vividly as she compelled herself to make 
it. “So far,true. Now, what have been the conse- 
quences?” She considered them frankly, and as 
frankly told herself the truth, when by honest self- 
examination she reached it: 

“T have been miserably selfish, and not only un- 
happy myself but the cause of unhappiness to others. 
I have fallen below all that duty required of me. 
My father and the rest of the household have a 
right to expect help, sympathy, and refreshing 
cheerfulness. I have not given them. I can see 
plainly that every one has lately gone away from 
me disappointed ; just as they would turn from a 
spring dried up. Even my father, whom I dearly 
love, I have not made happy. My lassitude has 
exhausted him, my silence and preoccupation de- 
pressed him. Would Marius desire or approve 
this neglect of duty for his sake? No; he would 
tell me to be happy myself, and to be cheerful with 
others, and to trust him in all things. I—will—do 
a lad 

She said the words slowly, and sat still a moment 


to realize her own promise. And when she rose’ 


and lifted the work which she had flung down with 
such discouragement, she was a different woman. 
There was a smile upon her face; she had turned 
it to the east. 

She did not continue her sewing. “I will go 
out,” she said. “If events will not come to me, I 
will at least give them an opportunity to meet me on 
the street.” She dressed rapidly, and resolved to 
take the broad sidewalk down Broadway. As she 
passed the parlor she peeped in with a smiling face, 
and said, “ Father, I am going for a walk.” 

“ Have the carriage, Virginia, and drive. You 
will get your feet wet.” 

“T would rather walk. I want to be in motion. 
I want to touch people, and to feel the crowd.” 

“Very well. I do not pretend to understand 
women, or anything they do; though I have lived 
with them more than sixty years.” 
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He felt the laugh with which she answered this 
sally to be refreshing. It had its old sympathetic, 
good-natured ring. It inspired him to movement 
also. He remembered that Harpers had just sent 
him “The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” and there was 
an occult flavor in Bulwer’s novels which piqued 
his own leaning to the supernatural. He rose 
for the book, and stood a few moments at the 
Broadway window to watch Virginia out of ‘sight 
and catch her last backward smile. 

It was scarcely noon then, and the short winter 
day was nearly over when she returned. She 
went at once to the parlor, throwing off, as she 
entered, the heavy velvet cloak she wore. Her 
lovely face looked out of her large bonnet like a 
flower out of its cup; she untied its strings, and 
with it in her hand stooped and kissed her father, 
who was lying at ease in his large chair, his face 
expressing nothing but serenity and satisfaction. 

“T have been visiting, father. I walked as far 
as Atwell’s music store, to see what new songs he 
had; and as I passed Park Place, Margaret Hone 
was at her window, and saw me. She asked me 
to come in and take lunch with them, and hear all 
about Mr. Ray’s party.” 

‘Was it indeed such a fine affair ?” 

“The finest ever given in New York. The 
house, Margaret says, is grand enough for a duke. 
The ceilings are all exquisitely painted; the 
moldings are gilded; the ottomans and curtains 
of the richest satin; and the mirrors and other 
decorations splendid beyond description. Marga- 
ret also says that the dancing and the supper 
equaled. anything they saw either in London or 
Paris.” 

“ New York is doing pretty well. I am sorry 
we did not go, Virginia—if you regret it.” 

“Oh, no, father! How could I have found any 
joy in dancing and making merry when I knew 
you were anxious? And it would not have been 
right to spend money unnecessarily, when you are 
losing it so unexpectedly and so unavoidably ; and, 
as Mr. Hone thinks, so unjustly.” 

‘“* Mr. Hone has himself lost largely.” 

“Yes, and he is very angry at President Jack- 
son. He spoke with great feeling about the suffer- 
ing of the New York merchants. The pressure is 
daily increasing. Father, what is to be done? 
He says Boston & Providence railroad stock sold to- 
day at eighty-three per cent. It used to sell at one 
hundred and ninety per cent. And the petition 
of the New York merchants, though presented to 
the President by the best men of our city, has 
totally failed.” 

“I told them it would fail. I was asked to 
accompany this petition, and use my private influ- 
ence with my old General. I answered then, 
‘There is absolutely no private affection, and no 
private influence, which can move President Jack- 
son a hair's breadth in any public question.’ ” 

“Mr. Hone told me he had just returned from a 
meeting at the Exchange. He says the whole 
street from William Street to a distance below the 
Exchange was a solid mass of men; they were all 
in favor of the United States Bank, and the return 
of the deposits to it.” 

“They ought to have been more patriotic. Vir- 
ginia, whatever men think to-day, while the shoe 
is ‘pinching them, the time will come when all will 
acknowledge Jackson's far-seeing policy. I can 
bear a little loss, because I look beyond myself to 
my posterity ; all good men can do so.” 

“You must try and go down town to-morrow, 
father. I imagine, from what Mr. Hone said, 
there was rather a funny scene with the President.” 

“T have heard all about it, Virginia. An old 
friend who was present called to see me this after- 
noon. and we had a long talk.” 

“ What does he say ?” 

“ That opposition to Jackson is quite useless; for 
he is as determined in 1834 to crumble the Bank to 
pieces as he was in 1815 to drive the British army 
into the sea. He says the United States is a great 
country, but not great enough for two Presidents 
like Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle—and 
Nicholas Biddle will have to resign.” 

“ Mr. Hone said the petition contained six thou- 
sand of the best names in New York.” 

“ Most of them obtained with the Bank’s money.” 

‘“ And it was presented by a deputation of bank- 
ers and merchants.” 

“Of course; they represented their own inter- 
ests.”’ 

“ They ought at least to have commanded the 
President’s respectful attention. Mr. Hone says 
he simply flew into a passion. I suppose you know 
what Andrew Jackson’s passions are.” 
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“TI know nothing wrong of Andrew Jackson. I 
will tell you just what happened. When the depu- 
tation entered the President’s presence, he was 
writing and smoking. Imagine now his long pipe 
resting on the table, and the immense steel pen he 
uses rushing over the paper in a vain effort to emu- 
late or express the fiery soul behind it. As the 
deputation entered, he pushed back his paper, rose 
and said : J 

“¢ Now, gentlemen, what is your pleasure with 
me?” 

“Then Mr. King began to explain, in his delib- 
erate, dignified ei but before he had uttered 
many sentences, the President cut short his speech— 

“*Insolvent!’ he cried, taking up Mr. King’s 
word. ‘Insolvent,’ you say. Well, gentlemen, 
what do you come to me for? Go to Nicholas 
Biddle. We have no money here, gentlemen. 
Biddle has all the money. He has millions in 
specie in his vaults, lying idle, and you come to me 
to save you from breaking. Go to Biddle.’ 

“ Some one said something about restoring the 
deposits, and he replied with anger : 

“¢T have said it before, and I say it again, I will 
never restore the deposits. I will never recharter 
the United States Bank. I will never sign a char- 
ter for any bank, so long as my name is Andrew 
Jackson.’ 

“T can imagine how he said this, Virginia, and 
it called to my remembrance names that the Indians 
gave him in his youth—Sharp Knife and Pointed 
Arrow ; though it is long, long years since I have 
heard them.” 

“No one doubts that Jackson was a great gen- 
eral, but—” 

“ He was a great general because he is a great 
man. And he looks it yet, in spite of his years. 
I have seen him standing among foreign Ministers 
in gold lace and* jeweled orders, surrounded by 
officers in splendid uniforms; only a tall, spare 
man in a black suit, without a single decoration, 
and he looked king of men for all that.” ; 

“ How do you account for his great personal in- 
fluence ?” 

“ He has great personal dignity—a kind of game- 
cock look which I never saw in any other man. 
His blue eyes shoot forth lightning ; his large feat- 
ures are written all over by a soul on fire. His 
manner is frank and easy, though commanding ; 
yet his white hair, brushed straight up from his 
brow, gives his long, beardless face when in repose 
a delicate, an almost womanly look. If you saw 
him but a moment, Virginia, you would say ‘that 
is a great man,’ and you would never forget him. ” 

“ All women seem to idolize him.” 

“ Because wherever a woman is concerned, he is 
a perfect Don Quixote. I believe he would champion 
the poorest woman in the land, if she was wounded 
by the tongue of slander, or crushed by the touch 
of any sorrow. He had a good mother and a good 
wife, and all women are saered to him. So stern 
and yet so gentle, his nature reminds me of the 
great bow of Ulysses; its strength makes all other 
strengths seem weakness, yet it responds to the 
lightest touch, 


“¢ And in a low tone beautifully it sang, 
Voiced like a : wallow.’” 


“T begin to love Andrew Jackson, though some 
one told me he was very careless about his dress— 
a cardinal sin in a public man.” ‘ 

“Some one wronged him. His linen, slightly 
ruffled, is always white and fine; and his plain 
black suit well made, and without a spot. He car- 
ries his tasseled cane as if it were a sword; and 
his high white beaver hat, with its black widower’s 
band, is planted firmly on his head. Dressed like an 
ordinary gentleman, yet if you met him in a congress 
of crowned emperors, you would say ‘he is greatest 
of all.’” 

“ Still, father, he has made so much trouble.” 

“He has not made the trouble. Any other man 
being President at this time would have had the 
same question to settle; and no other man would 
have grappled with it as well. Consider a moment, 
and you will see that his treatment of the Bank 
question is only in accord with his treatment of 
one equally important, the attempted secession of 
South Carolina about the time we went to Europe.” 

“T remember. The word was then nullification. 
One jheard nothing else ; it flavored speech as the 
words‘ deposits ’ does now. I was sick to death of 
it.” 


“Yet on that word hung the preservation of our 
glorious Republic. If Calhoun, or some others, had 
been President, we should have had civil war, or a 
broken, dismembered Union. But Jackson under- 
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stood the people and the question. I was in Wash- 
ington when it first came up; and he said then: 
‘South Carolina wants her own will, and her own 
way; and she means rebellion, no matter what 
word she calls. To-day it is the tariff; give her 
her own tariff, and to-morrow she will cry—slavery. 
She means “Independence.” She means to break 
the Union; and she shall not do it while Andrew 
Jackson is President.’ ” 

“ That was a question worth fighting about.” 

“Tt was a question that required a man like 
Jackson to answer it. But all history shows us 
that when the hour for great events strikes, up rises 
the man able to control them. Jackson was ready, he 
was only waiting for the signal. He answered 
South Carolina’s defiance with the same frightful 
energy which had once controlled the lawless men 
of the Tennessee frontier; which had quelled 
mutiny in the army, and terrified the discontented 
citizens of New Orleans into sympathy, or neutral- 
ity. While the militia of Charleston were gasconad- 
ing in blue cockades and palmetto buttons, Jackson 
had sent General Scott with troops to the seditious 
city, and a war sloop had anchored in her harbor, 
to protect the officers of the Government in their 
duty. He stamped out Nullification in South Caro- 
lina as if it had been the rattlesnake on her State 
flag; as he will stamp out any attempt to turn this 
free republic into a mere financial autocracy. For 
my part, if I lose every dollar I possess, I will re- 
member the generations to come, and still say, 
Thank God for Andrew Jackson !” 

He had risen as he spoke, and as he closed the 
sentence his fine, pale face was lit up by the glow- 
ing soul behind it, and his eyes had in them a light 
prophetic and triumphant. Virginia put her arm 
around his neck and kissed him. And just then 
the dinner bell rang ; and so, smiling a little at this 
prosaic ending to their lofty mood, Virginia took 
her father’s arm, and he led her to her seat in the 
dining-room. Nelly was standing behind her chair ; 
she was quite silent, but yet in some way she con- 
trived to infuse into all her actions a sense of her 
respect and kindness and perfect satisfaction with 
her surroundings. Both father and daughter en- 
joyed the feeling, without analyzing it. They eat 
their meal cheerfully, talking of Mr. Ray’s party 
and other local matters flowing from this topic. 

Suddenly Virginia said, “There is to be a meet- 
ing in Chatham Street Chapel about the exiled 
Poles. Such a lot of them as I saw about the Park— 
handsome, miserable-looking men. Will you go, 
father ?” 

“T cannot afford to help them, Virginia; and it 
does not please me tosee so many foreigners in New 
York. I think they will make the next attempt to 
rule us. What do you say to the Opera to-night? 
We are promised some wonderful Zingari music.” 

“JT should like to go very much; our box is 
already paid for, and we ought to occupy it some- 
times.” 

“Then make yourself handsome, and we will go. 
Suppose you wear that pink silk and ermine cloak 

in. I have not seen them since Jane’s marriage, 
and I thought them very becoming.” 

They were a little late; the performance had 
begun when they entered. A band of gypsies were 
on the stage, and Virginia felt herself tingling all 
over to the poignant sounds of their guitars, work- 
ing in magic combinations with the beating cymbals, 
and the dulcimers whipped by the dusky fingers. 
The music stirred and fretted her, as fire frets an 
inch from dry wood. It seemed to tease, to chal- 
lenge, to tell her something she could not grasp. 

She had often been in this first American Opera- 
House, but had never got over her sensation of 
pleasure in its splendor. As she removed her 
cloak her eyes wandered over the tier of boxes 
painted in superb classical designs ; over the gilded 
panels, over the luxurious sofas, and the hangings 
and upholstery of richest satins. The music, the 
lights, the crowd touched her at all points of her 
being; she smiled with delight; she was conscious 
of a keener and kinder sense of life. 

Their box was within sight of that owned by Mr. 
Cruger, and she was glad to see that he was not 
present. “If he was there, I am sure he would 
walk over with seme bad news in the interval; he 
always does.” As this thought crossed her mind 
two ladies and an elderly gentleman entered it. 


Virginia did not know them, and she did not even’ 


speculate about theiridentity. The face she feared 
to see in that box was happily absent ; and it was 
momentarily getting too late for its appearance. 
She had forgotten Mr. Cruger, when she was con 
scious of a slight stir in the dreaded direction. 
Her eyes were instantly fixed upon the door. Two 
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gentlemen entered ; one was Mr. Rhea, and the 
other was Marius Bradford. 

A lovely blush instantly covered her white shoul- 
des, her slender throat, her pale cheeks and brow. 
Her face grew luminous. Her eyes shone like stars. 
A kind of radiance quite perceptible to a lover's 
vision surrounded her. Recognition was instanta- 
neous. The flash from the eyes of Marius met the 
flash from the eyes of Virginia half way. He could 
not, for a moment, seat himself. He was struck 
motionless and dumb by her beauty and sympathy, 
though he did not know it was sympathy, and would 
have feared to hope so far. 

From that moment the opera was over to Vir- 
ginia. She sat still, looking, not at the stage, but 
at the mental vision behind the curtains of her eyes. 
At the next interval she spoke to the Major, and, 
with a slight reluctance, he went to Mr. Cruger’s 
box and greeted the Captain. She had not said, 
“ Bring the gentlemen here to see me ;” she trusted 
to the influence whith Marius usually exercised, 
and she was not wreng. In 1 few r ments she 
perceived they were coming to her; ad she rose 
with smiles and trembling joy to meet ‘hem. 

Marius was completely under the spell of his 
great love. He could not utter a word when she 
laid her hand in his; but te a woman so sensitive 
as Virginia, words were only a clumsy interpreta- 
tion of a sweet and subtle language. In a glance, 
swift as light, unavoidable as the beating of his 
heart, Marius, when he took her hand, told the 
whole sweet story. 

Fortanately, the music, the singing, the necessity 
for general remark, made a screen behind which 
love revealed itself in ways hidden and occult to all 
but the initiated. Marius sat beside Virginia; he 
never could tell how this arrangement had been 
managed. Jack sat opposite to her, and the Major 
spoke to him, when speech was permissible, with 
great apparent favor. Then Miss Mason also added 
a word or a smile or some slight movement of un- 
derstanding. And Jack was perfectly happy. He 
knew so little of a women like Virginia that he be- 
lieved her most obvious favors to be her sweetest 
and most worthy ones. 

She appeared to say little to Marius, but he was 
supremely blessed in that little. For when she 
turned her face with the simplest question to him, 
he felt the few words to be a cypher, whose mean- 
ing was beyond words. She lifted her eyes in the 
most casual way, and his very soul leaped into his 
eyes to meet her glance. And in that reciprocal 
flash both felt all lingual sounds to be an intrusion, 
blundering and impertinent, falling far behind the 
clear glory of a smile or glance. 

To at least three of the audience the opera that 
night was exceedingly short. ‘Fanti must have . 
missed an act,” Virginia said, with a laugh, and 
then she turned for her cloak. Marius had it in 
his hand, and she was delighted at his readiness 
to seize an opportunity. As he assisted her to 
clasp it, she said : 

“This is the dress for which you bought the 
silk.” 

“It is the loveliest dress that woman ever wore.” 

“No one has yet thanked you for your part in 
it.”’ 

“Oh! you know there is no question of thanks.” 

“Why did not you bring it to me as you prom- 
ised?” 

“ T—eoald not.” 

“You disappointed me.” 

“ God knows 1 would not willingly do that ; I—” 

He was on the point of saying, “I love you too 
well.” With a conscious shiver he restrained the 
words. Bat Virginia knew they had been on his 
lips, and she looked a moment at the bearded por- 
tals that shut them in. There was come reproach 
in the look, though she was not conscious of it, but 
Marius felt its pang. 

They had lingered a little, willingly enough hin- 
dered by the crowd, and when they reached the 
door, the Major’s carriage had been called, and he 
was just entering it. Jack stood bareheaded at 
the door to assist Virginia, and she gently drew her 
hand from the arm of Marius, and put it into 
Jack’s hand. He took it with a few merry words, 
and she answered them as merrily. Then the 
Major leaned forward and said : 

“ Good-night, Captain. Let us have the pleasure 
of seeing you again. Come to dinner to-morrow.” 

“Twill. Good-night.” 

The carriage to move ere the pleasant 
words of farewell were all spoken ; but as it did so, 
Marius saw the vision of a lovely face bending to- 
wards him, and heard amid the elash and outcry 
one eager word—*“ to-morrow,” 
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CHRISTMAS, NEW AND OLD. 


It had been some time since we had gathered 
within the cozy cirele described by the rays of the 
Evening Lamp, and when, the other night after 
dinner, we found ourselves sitting about the familiar 
round table in the library, we were for a few mo- 
ments without a topic of common interest for 
diseussion. But so serious a state of affairs did not 
long continue. The ladies were all busily engaged 
in various pieces of fancy-work—the Young Lady 
even had her brushes and color-box out, and was 
putting some gold initials on a pretty bit of leather 
handiwork. All this, of course, meant Christmas. 


' And it was only a matter of minutes before Christ- 


mas became the general theme of conversation. 
The Journalist led off by observing that he took 
much delight in the Christmas preparations of a 
great city, because they gave him so excellent an 
opportunity to stady human nature. 

Here the Collegian saw his chance to remark, 
with a well-assumed literary dignity, “ The proper 
stady of mankind is Man.” He, however, brought 
confusion instead of glory upon himself, for when 
the Young Lady, not a Itttle impressed, asked 
whether Shakespeare or Milton said that, he was 
forced to admit that he did not know. 

“7 spent most of to-day,” continued the Journal- 
ist, not minding the interruption, “in walking about 
the city looking into the shop-windows, watching 
the shoppers, admiring the workmanship and 
beauty of the various articles for sale, wondering 
at the extravagance often displayed, rejoicing at 
the Christmas greens and other signs of good cheer. 
I started out on a Sixth Avenue horse-car to see 
the great dry goods and fancy goods stores that 
line that well-known shopping thoroughfare. It 
wasn’t long before the ladies swarmed into the 
car in such numbers that I felt compelled to escape 
to the rear platform. There I ventured into con- 
versation with the conductor by remarking: ‘ If it 
weren’t for the ladies, this road wouldn’t do much 
business.’ 

“That's a fact,’ he assented ; ‘the ladies support 
this road, and the whole avenue too.’ 

“It seemed as if he were right, for the side- 
walks and stores, even at that early hour in the 
forenoon, were crowded with a mass of hurrying, 
eager, bright-faced women, among whom I felt like 
an interloper. What Wall Street and the Stock 
Exchange are to the men, Sixth Avenue and up- 
per Broadway, with their great shopping establish- 
ments, seem to be to the wives and sisters—at least 


-about Christmas time. The men crowd about the 


‘ticker’ to get the price of stocks; the women, 
Heaven bless them! crowd about the ribbon coun- 
ters and jewel cases to get the price of bargains. 
Bat how can they help it when the display is so 
beautiful and tempting? and what work is so 
engaging, or what pleasure so full of happiness, 
as the work and pleasure of buying Christmas 
gifts ?” 

“ Now, uncle,” said the Young Lady, as the 
Journalist paused for breath, “save those general- 
jzings for your prosy editorials, and tell us about 
some of the nice and pretty things you actually 
saw.” 

“ Well,” responded the Journalist, with a smile, 
for he enjoysthe Young Lady’s sauciness, “ the first 
thing I saw was a colossal statue of the Venus de Milo, 
made of solid chocolate, standing in a confectioner's 
show window. Imagine the oddity of an exact re- 
production of that beautifal figure in chocolate 
color! My attention was next caught by some odd 
clecks. One waz the figure of a kindly-looking old 
woman, in a poke bonnet, with a little dog under 
each arm. Instead of a pendulum, the dogs were 
thrusting in and out their little red tongues with 
clock-like regularity. Alongside of this one stood 
a rabbit clock. A rabbit, sitting on its haunches, 
with a parsnip in its mouth, was languidly flapping 
his two great upright ears back and forth, with a 
pendulum movement. In a jeweler’s window I 
saw a crochet needle made of expensive shell, with 
the little knob at the top beautifully enameled and 
studded with jewels. It was this, my dear Young 
Lady, that led me to ‘generalize,’ as you call it, 
about extravagance in Christmas presents. As I 
was walking along one of the best-known cross- 
town streets, I saw a crowd gathered in front of a 
furniture store on the other side of the way 
Stepping over, I found that there was good reason 
for their curiosity. There, on a raised platform, 
was an upright piano, open so that the keyboard 
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was plainly in sight, and playing away as if its 
strings would break. A brilliant concert dance 
was being performed, and one could see the keys 
responding to the runs, trills, octaves, and chords, 
as if invisible fingers were playing upon them. I 
discovered, on inquiry in the store, that the piano 
out on the sidewalk was being played by an elec- 
trical contrivance operated mechanically by a man 
in the store. The whole thing was amazing, but 
evidently was just what it was said to be, for I saw 
the store, the piano, the wires, and the man feeding 
to the electric machine the rolls of brown paper 
with the notes cut in them. May I generalize long 
enough to exclaim, What a wonderfully mechani- 
cal age this is! Who knows but that in a few 
years electrical machines will do our literary work 
for us! We shall feed our crude ideas and sug- 
gestions into one end of this machine, and out of 
the other will come long strips of clearly and or- 
nately expressed literature ! 

“ After having stopped a few moments to gaze at 
the elaborate moving panorama of scenes in the life 
of Columbus in the great show windows of a Sixth 
Avenue store, and having gazed with upturned head 
for a moment at a soldier in full regimentals who 
was pacing up and down like a sentry on the roof 
of a photographer’s establishment, now and then 
going through his gun drill to attract attention to 
his employer's place of business, I determined to 
visit the down-town markets; and such a mass of 
Christmas good things was Washington Market ! 
There were buxom-looking vegetable women with 
stalls piled up with crisp celery, fresh lettuce, 
round cabbages, the whitest of cauliflower, the red- 
dest of beets! There were fresh and clean looking 
butter and egg men in long white ‘ jumpers,’ with 
their creamy rolls and firkins of butter, their or- 
derly mounds of eggs, and, oh! such cheese for 
crackers! There were rosy-cheeked, healthy-look- 
ing butchers, with venison, ducks, partridges, quail, 
rabbits, squirrels, geese, tarkeys, in fact every sort 
of game that flies or runs. I even saw two 
‘’possums’” hanging up at one stand, the proprietor 

of which told me that they are in demand among 
the colored people. 

“ Booths and stores everywhere were decorated 
with wreaths and festoons of evergreens. Along 
the docks near Washington Market were piles and 
piles of Christmas trees, just received from Maine. 
I learned that Maine supplies New York City with 
most of its Christmas trees. One man in one little 
town in Maine has shipped as many as ten thousand 
Christmas trees to New York. Evergreens for 
decoration form quite a feature of the Christmas 
business about the markets. In fact, Christmas 
would hardly seem Christmas at all without its 
evergreen decorations.” 

At this point the Professor, who had stepped to 
the bookease and had taken down a good-sized 
volume, said : 

“T want to read you something rather interest- 
ing about Christmas decorations which is found in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days.’” Whereupon he 
read the following passage, for I copied it after- 
ward : 

“The decking of churches, houses, and shops 
with evergreens at Christmas springs from a period 
far anterior to the revelation of Christianity, and 
seems proximately to be derived from the custom 
prevalent during the Saturnalia of the inhabitants 
of Rome ornamenting their temples and dwellings 
with green boughs. From this latter circumstance, 
we find several early ecclesiastical councils prohib- 
iting the members of the church to imitate the 
pagans in thus ornamenting their houses. But in 
process of time the pagan custom was, like others 
of a similar origin, introduced into and incorporated 
with the ceremonies of the church itself. . . . It is 
evident that the use of flowers and green boughs, 
as a means of decoration, is almost instinctive in 
human nature; and we accordingly find scarcely 
any nation, civilized or savage, with which it has 
not become more or less familiar. The Jews em- 
ployed it in their Feast of Tabernacles in the month 
of September ; the ancient Druids and other Celtic 
nations hung up the misletoe and green branches of 
different kinds over their doors, to propitiate the 
woodland sprites ; and a similar usage prevailed, as 
we have seen, in Rome. In short, the feeling thus 
so universally exhibited is one of natural religion, 
and therefore not to be traced exclusively to any 
particular creed or form of worship. 

“ Stow, that invaluable chronicler, informs us in 
his ‘ Survey of London’ that ‘against the feast of 
Christmas every man’s house, as also their parish 
churches, were decked with holme [the evergreen 
oak], ivy, bayes, aud whatever the season of the 
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year afforded to be green. The conduits and 
standards in the streets were likewise garnished : 
amoug the which I read that in the year 1444, by 
tempest of thunder and lightning towards the morn- 
ing of Candlemas-day, at the Leadenhall, in Corn- 
hill, a standard of tree, being set up in the midst 
of the pavement, fast in the ground, nailed full of 
holme and ivie, for disport of Christmas to the peo- 
ple, was torne up and cast downe by the malignant 
spirit, as was thought, and the stones of the pave- 
ment all about were cast in the streets, and into 
divers houses, so that the people were sore aghast 
at the great tempest.’ 

“The favorite plants for church decoration at 
Christmas are holly, bay, rosemary, and laurel. 
Ivy is rather objectionable, from its associations 
having anciently been sacred to Bacchus, and em- 
ployed largely in the orgies celebrated in honor of 
the god of wine. Cypress, we are informed, has 
been sometimes used, but its funereal relations render 
it rather out of place at a festive season like Christ 
mas. One plant, in special, is excluded—the 
mystic mistletoe, which, from its antecedents, would 
be regarded as about as inappropriate to the interior 
of a church as the celebration of the old druidical 
rites within the sacred building. A solitary excep- 
tion to this universal exclusion is mentioned by Dr. 
Stukeley, who says that it was one time customary 
to carry a branch of mistletoe in procession to the 
high altar of York Cathedral, and thereafter pro- 
claim a general indulgence and pardon of sins at 
the gates of the city. . . . The decorations remain 
in the churches from Christmas until the end of 
January, but, in accordance with ecclesiastical 
canons, they must all be cleared away before the 
2d of February, or Candlemas Day. The same holds 
good as a custom with regard to private dwellings, 
superstition in both eases rendering it a fatal 
presage if any of these sylvan ornaments are re- 
tained beyond the period just indicated. Herrick 
thus alludes to the popular prejudice: 


“* Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the baies and mistletoe, 
Down with the holly, ivie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas hall ; 


“¢ That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind ; 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see.’” 


When the Professor concluded, the Young Lady 
said, with unconscious earnestness, that if the 
mistletoe was inappropriate for churches it was 
certainly dangerous in a private house. Whereat 
everybody, remembering an incident of last Christ- 
mas, looked at the Collegian and broke into laughter, 
while the Young Lady suddenly blushed in a very 
pretty fashion. 

The Collegian now skillfully changed the subject 
by suggesting that Materfamilias read aloud some of 
Dickens’s “Christmas Carol ”—a suggestion that 
met with tumultuous approval. There never should 
a Christmas season go by in any home without a 
reading aloud of a part of the “Christmas Carol ” 
—the account of the Cratchits’ Christmas dinner, 
let us say, with Bob and Martha and Tiny Tim, 
and all the little Cratchits; or the last chapter, in 
which Scrooge wakes up from his visits from the 
Spirits and becomes the jolliest keeper of Merry 
Christmas imaginable. This is the chapter that 
Materfamilias read—the never-to-be-forgotten 
chapter that tells us how Scrooge bought the im- 
possible turkey with the sealing-wax legs; how he 
suddenly discovered that the “clash, clang, ham- 
mer, ding, dong, bell, bell, dong, ding, hammer, 
clang, clash” of the Christmas chimes is most 
glorious music; how he raised Bob Cratchit’s sal- 
ary with a most delightful surprise; how, in fact, 
his became a laughing heart.” As Materfamilias 
read this chapter we all assented, whether we ex- 
pressed the assent or not, to the sentiment of the 
closing words: 

“It was always said of him that he knew how to 
keep Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the 
knowledge. May that be truly said of us, and all 
of us! And so,as Tiny Tim observed, 

“*God Bless Us, 
Every One !’”’ 








Be merry all, be merry all ! 
With holly dress the festive ball, 
Rrepare the song, the feast, the ball 


Co welcome Merry Christmas. 
—[FRom an onp Eneuise Caron, 
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A MOTHER’S CONSECRATION. 

T is natural that woven with the thought 
of Christmas should be that of the 
mother whose purity and spirituality 
made the humanity of the Son of God 
spotless. The Hebrew maiden, walking 

humbly and with perfect faith in the fulfillment of 
the prophecy, accepts the call with but the hesitancy 
of her own purity, and that purity was laid unques- 
tioningly on the altar of love of God and country 
when the message was fully received. Her holy 
child should redeem the people from their sins. 
Not one word of personal ambition ; not one thought 
of the power that would be the promised Son’s, only 
as it was to restore the ancient power of God’s 
chosen people, and that meant the restoration of 
the worship of the only and the true God. Ah! 
could every promised child be overshadowed with 
these thoughts, that in his coming the restoration of 
the perfect link between the human and the divine 
might be forged the sooner! In this consecration 
of the mother and the divine child, the promise of 
the day when the divine in man should no longer 
be hidden in the wretchedness of sin and igno- 
rance was again renewed; through his power and 
his ministrations the day when every man would 
stand revealing the image in which he was created 
was brought nearer to the whole race. 

That consecration of motherhood lifts the prom- 
ise of a child to the very throne of heaven, and 
makes the true mother plead, not for power or 
glory, for this crown of her love and joy, except as 
they bring men into kinship with the Son of God. 
When this vision of heaven comes with each prom- 
ise of a child, then will the singer’s vision be real- 
ized for the world : 

‘Yea, Truth and Justice 
Will down return to men, 
Orb’d in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 
_ Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 

This will be possible when the kingdom within us 
is lighted by the true light that cometh from the 
Father. Heaven is not the far-off land that lies 
beyond the grave. It is the land in which we live 
spiritually. And the Hebrew maiden lived in it 
when she accepted the promise of a ‘Son to redeem 


the world, as God’s crown of approval. 











CHRISTMAS FOR ONCE. 
| 
By Mary E. WILKINs. 


ARIA!” 

“‘ What say ?” 

“I want to know what that Tompkins 
boy is ecartin’ all them evergreen 
boughs past here for. This is the 





ern" 


third time I’ve seen him go by with his wagon full, 


sence I’ve set here. There’s the Tompkins boy, and 
another one, I guess it’s the oldest Jones boy, with 
him.” 

“Qh, land! [they’re carryin’ evergreen boughs 
down to trim the meetin’-house, of course! I call it 
all a piece of foolishness fer my part.” 

“ Trim’ the meetin’-house ?” 

“‘ Why, pity sakes! Nancy, don’t you know it’s 
Christmas to-morrow !” 

“ Well, I declare, Maria, I had clean fergot it.” 

“I guess you wouldn’t have fergot it, if you'd 
had it in your face an’ eyes the way I have for the 
last two weeks. It ain't been nothin’ but ‘ What 
shall I hang on the tree for Mother, an’ what shall 
I hang on for Aunt Hannah, an’ what shall I hang 
on for Tommy and Sukey ?” Hang on a cat's tail! 
I’m sick of the whole business. Cuttin’ the woods 
down, an’ luggin’ ’em into the meetin’-house, an’ 
wastin’ money on a lot of gimcracks fer folks that 
would be a good deal better off without em. I 
know one thing—folks didn’t do it once.”’ 

Maria Emmet stood at the kitchen table making 
biscuits for tea. She brought the rolling pin 


down upon the dough with energetic thuds as 


she talked. Nancy Emmet, her sister, sat in the 
calico-covered rocking-chair by the window. She 
sat there all day, from momping until night. She 
was nearly helpless from rheumatism. Nancy was 
as small as a child. She had been very pretty 
when a young girl, and she was pretty still. Her 
tender little features were unaltered, and old age 
seemed to have cast only a film over her youthful 
bloom, which was as bright as ever bebind it. She 
sat staring out of the window at the white, rigid 
road, with stiff maple boughs reaching over it. 
The wagon loaded with evergreens rolled slowly 
out of sight. 

“ Well, I dunno, Maria,” said Nancy. “I s’pose 
they take consider’ble comfort doin’ of it.” 

* Comfort? I should think folks was a parcel 
of fools.” 

“T can’t remember that we ever did anything 
about keepin’ Christmas, can you, Maria?” 

“T ruther think I can’t. I’ve had about all I 
could do, ever since I come into the world, to keep 
the Sabbath an’ git time enough week days to earn 
bread and butter. I ain’t had no time for extra 
kinks that ain’t mentioned in the Ten Command- 
ments.” 

“ Well, I s’pose folks that has time an’ money 
enough takes consider’ ble comfort in it.” Nancy 
drew a soft, sighing breath ; her profile showed pale 
and delicately sharp against the window. 

Maria cast a quick glance at her as she set the 
pan of biscuits in thestove oven. “ I dunno whether 
they do or not,” said she, severely ; “an’ if they do, 
it don’t make it out there’s any sense init. They'd 
*nough sight better spend their time an’ money on 
something else.” 

“The Tompkins boy is comin’ back,” said 
Nancy. . 

“You ain’t done nothin’ but watch that Tompkins 
boy the whole afternoon.” 

Nancy said nothing in reply, She eyed the 
blue farm wagon, the red-cheeked, stout boy, and 
the clumping farm horse, soberly. The light was 
beginning to wane. The sky was very pale and 
clear. ‘ Maria,” said she, and a sudden flush 
overspread her face and neck. 

“ Well, what say ?” 

“Ttlooks as if it would be real pleasant to- 
morrow.” 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“You don’t s’pose that—I could— 
s’pose I could, noways.” 

“ Could what ?” 

“ You—don't s’pose—I—could—go there, to- 
morrow ?” 

“ Go where ?” 

“To—the meetin’-house. 
tree.” 

Maria Emmett was wiping off the kitchen table. 
She turned and faced her sister, holding the cloth 
rigidly in her outstretched hand. She was some 
years younger than Nancy, but she seemed older. 
Her dominant manner gave her the superiority of 
age. She was a short, heavy woman. She stood 
squarely, and her broad, dark face fronted Nancy 
with a relentless scrutiny. “ Now, Nancy Emmet,” 
said she, “ are you crazy, or what?” 

Nancy cowered. “I jest thought—l’d—kinder 
like to have Christmas fer once, Maria, jest fer the 
sake of sayin’ I had.” 

‘Christmas fer once! Nancy Emmet, how do 
you s’pose you could get down to that meetin’- 
house, when it’s much as ever you can do to crawl 
across the room? S’pose you think you can have 
a coach an’ four to carry you, mebbe!”’ 

“ [—didn’t—know—but what—Mr. Jones would 
—carry me down in his covered wagon,” returned 
Nancy, feebly. 

“Covered wagon! I’d like to know how you 
would git in an’ out of that covered wagon. You 
might jest as well set out to climb Bunker Hill 
monument.” 

“ Well—I don’t s’pose I can, Maria.” 

“T shouldn’t thought you'd s’posed you could a 
minute, if you had any sense.” 

“ Well, I didn’t really. Only, I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ I’d kinder like to keep Christmas fer 
once.” 

“ J should think you was old enough to have got 
beyond such notions. I should think you was jest 
out of tires and pantalettes,” said Maria, severely. 
She returned to the table, which she wiped punc- 
tiliously, then she laid it for tea. 

When tea was ready, she took hold of the back 
of Nancy’s chair and pushed her gently to the 


No, I don't 


To—the Christmas 


table. There was the plate of hot biscuits, a bowl 
of quince sauce, and a little plate of spice cake. 

Nancy ate slowly, without speaking a word. 
Her sister kept looking curiously at her. “I'd 
like to know what ails you, Nancy Emmet,” said 
she. “ You don’t act as if you tasted them biscuit.” 

“Yes, Ido; they’re real nice, Maria,” replied 
Nancy, arousing herself. But she soon returned 
to her meditations. Gradually her face seemed to 
alter, the color in her cheeks deepened, her 
eyes grew more alive, she was all of a strange, 
silent glow. 

All the evening, Maria at intervals glanced at 
her uneasily. Naney was usually given to much 
gentle chatter. Now her silence and her eager face 
were very strange. 

“You don’t feel any worse than common, do 
you?” asked Maria, when the two were preparing 
for bed. 

‘No, I feel uncommon well,” returned Naney, 
eagerly. 

“ Well, you ain’t acted like yourself the whole 
evenin’.” 

“* Why, yes, I have, ain’t I, Maria?” 

“No, you ain't hardly spoke a word sence 
supper time.” 

“I’ve been kinder thinkin’, that’s all,” said 
Naney. “ Maria, do you s’pose that black alpaca 
dress of mine is much gone-by.” 

Maria, staring at her sister, turned quite pale. 
“Now, you ain’t thinkin’ about dyin’, be you?” 
said she, in a sharp, shocked voice. 

Nancy looked at her wonderingly. 
Maria. Why?” 

“T couldn’t think of nothin’ else you'd want that 
alpaca dress for, when you ain’t been out of the 
house for ten year. No, I dunnoas it’s much gone- 
by. I s’pose the basque is kinder long.” 

Maria Emmet could not go to sleep readily that 
night. She lay awake, and pondered over her 
sister’s strange demeanor, and her questions about the 
dress. She was not nervous, nor given to odd fancies ; 
but she felt much as if she had seen the old rose- 
bush out in the front yard rocked by some wind to 
which she herself was insensible. She was sure 
there was some mysterious excitement over Nancy, 
and she could think of nothing but a presentiment 
of her own death. Once she lighted the lamp, and 
looked at her sleeping sister anxiously. “She’s 
sleepin’ jest like a baby,” she said to herself; “I 
ain’t goin’ to be such a fool another minute.” Maria 
blew out the light and went to sleep herself. 

The next morning, Nancy’s manner was not in 
the least.changed ; she scarcely spoke, but her lips 
were compressed, and her eyes shone. 

Maria did not question her again, but she 
watched her. She was a dressmaker, and went 
out to work nearly every day; but to-day she was 
at home, since it was Christmas. 

Nancy seemed to grow at once quieter and more 
restless as the day wore on. After dinner, when 
the dishes were cleared away, and Maria had 
changed her dress, she spoke out suddenly : 

“ Maria,” said she, “I think you'd most ought to 
carry home that dish Mis’ Benton brought over 
them apples in; I know it’s one she uses.” 

Maria hesitated. Nancy’s eyes were full of 
anxiety. She held her breath, watching her. Maria 
looked out of the window; it was a beautiful day. 

“ Well, I dunno,” said she, slowly. “1 s’pose I 
might run over there now, as long as I’ve got a 
chance. I've got to go the other way to-morrow.” 

Nancy’s eyes danced. ‘Seems’to me I would,” 
said she, meekly. 

Maria got her bonnet and shawl, and went out 
with the dish under her arm. Nancy watched her 
out of sight, and still kept her eyes fixed on the 
road. ‘I s’pose he won't come now I’ve got a 
chance,” she muttered. 


‘No, I ain’t, 








We have passed the centennial of the lifeboat inven- 
tion: “ A monument to the lifeboat now stands at 
South Shields, said to be the lifeboat’s birthplace. In 
1789 the ship ‘ Adventure’ was wrecked off the Tyne 
and a committee was formed to consider the matter 
of providing a lifeboat. The models submitted by 
Henry Greathead, a boat builder, and by William 
Wouldhave, a journeyman painter, were selected by 
the committee for use. Whether Wouldhave or 
Greathead was the actual inventor is a moot point ; 
but locally Wouldhave is looked upon as the author 
of the model. The names of both men are given on 
the memorial. The first occasion on whieh a ship- 
wrecked crew was landed by means of a lifeboat was 
on June 20, 1790.”—[Chicago Herald. 
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LIGHTS AND COLOR FOR A CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 


By Dora WHEELER KEITH. 





72 \UITE as important as any other question 
connected with the serving of a dinner 
is that of its lights. There is very little, 
in fact, which should not to be subor- 
dinated to it. A great English authority 
on, all, questions pertaining to art maintains that 
no lights should ever be placed on the table itself, 
as of necessity they must interfere with each per- 
son’s view of his opposite neighbor. He goes on 
to say that all light should come from the side. 
In this he seems to have both reason and under- 
standing, and there would be no gainsaying him 
unless our lights could be so arranged as to answer 
his objections. Nothing, of course, should ever 
be allowed to hamper wit at a feast, or mar that 
perfect unity of sentiment which of all things else 
should prevail when men and women are gathered 
together about the board. Yet we know how lights 
can and will make ali things unpleasant. Take a 
dinner served in the daytime when you have to sit 
yourself opposite a window wide open to the sky. 
There can be few things more destructive to se- 
renity or enjoyment. Your eyes can never rest for 
& moment on any object, but are drawn constantly 
upward toward the very light that blinds you and 
thatjyou least want to see. ‘hen your opposite neigh- 
bors are always silhouettes, their faces remaining 
dark blank pages to you. You can get only the 
lines of their ears, yet never know whether they hear 
you or not. An unshaded candle at night is quite 
as annoying, or even a chandelier on the side of 
the room, if either happens to be opposite your 
eye. 

There is no word that suggests itself more 
strongly in regard to lights at dianer than that of 
diffasion. In other words, whether the light be on 
the side of the room or on the table itselt, it should 
make its influence felt everywhere without being 
itself accentuated. Lights, therefore, are to be so 
well arranged that they may be brought into har- 
mony with that law of all feasts, wherein some one 
sentument is diffused holding guests together. 
Sometimes it may be a feeling of good cheer, or the 
good-will of host and hostess, or a general spirit of 
thanksgiving or rejoicing. It may be any one of 
these things, but, whatever it is, like the influence 
of light, it must be diffused; and an accentuated 
discordant personality is as bad as a distracting 
light. Well-arranged curtains, then, by day, and 
sottly shaded lamps by night, are as imperative &s 
congenial souls. 

Now, in spite of Mr. Ruskin’s ultimatum on the 
subject, lights on the table, to my way of thinking, 
add greatly to the pleasure of the meal. There 
never yet was atable described, great in magnificence 
or great in charm, to which the term of sparsiing was 
not applied. And sparkling, of all words, is the one 
we most want applied to a table. For sparkling, in 
the first piace, suggests perfect purity, whether 
applied to the water we drink or the glass in which 
we drink it. Then it suggests, too, botn a polish and 
a cleanliness that have necessitated care, and none 
of any of these things can we spare from a table, 
whether strangers sit down to it, or a family that 
meet each other day after day. But glass or silver, 
however beautifully they may be cared for, can 
never sparkle without light, and for that reason I 
like -lights on the table. They must always, of 
course, be shaded, and the shades should be chosen 
with reference to a scheme of color to be carried out 
in each meal. 

It requires very little more time to observe laws 
of taste than to ignore them. One has always to 
choose something, and one can always choose the 
beautiful and harmonious, and for that reason the 
woman with a small establishment and but two 
servants can still give a dinner not to be outdone, in 
the simple loveliness of its setting, by any of those 
given by people of greater wealth. 1t is no more 
difficult for a maid to wait on a table well set and 
tastefully arranged than on any other. As for the 
setting of it, a nostess must always make certain 
preparation for her guests, and there is no place 
where such preparation tells so strongly as on the 
table itself. Our grandmothers used to go into 
their kitchens and get very warm and red, dear 
souls! and very tired, too, over what people were to 
eat, but they thought very little about the rest. 
And yet the rest is so very simple, as every one 
can see. 

If the season be Xmas, there is the holly, with 
its shiny green leaves and its rich red berries. All 
the center of one’s table might be covered with it, 
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generously, in the spirit of the season when the 
holly comes. Glowing like stars among this holly, 
and at the four corners, low lamps can be placed, 
their scarlet shade relieving the eye of any glare, 
yet throwing the light over and through the lus- 
trous green and red; or one might have a tall lamp 
in the center and fourfights again at the four cor- 
ners, with crimson shades. I know that there are 
authorities in the social world who declare that 
nothing but candles, and never a lamp, should be 
put on the table. But lamps are used often with 
geod effect, and those that are arranged on old- 
tashioned candlesticks have all the effect of candles 
themselves; besides, it is cheaper to use them, and 
for many people cheapness must always be a con- 
sideration. 

With the red and green of the holly on the table, 
even one’s best old blue could not be used ; and yet 
one does not want red or green to be too emphasized 
in the color of the china. If one has plates in 
which the design is delicate, so that the ground 
plan shows, it 1s better, because it will then re- 
lieve what might be an impression of heaviness 
ai wie by the massing of the holly. It would 

best for a hostess to try the effect of her 
plates for each course, making the best use pos- 
sible of her china, and using the same plates twice 
(the cook can always wash them), rather than de- 
stroy the effect of her table. Japanese and Chinese 
plates, which are so often very cheap, can be used 
with great effect with this design, and, indeed, they 
will be found to adapt themselves very readily to 
almost any scheme. 

Nothing is more beautiful on any table than the 
delicate and exquisite fern. And a charming effect 
is produced by running a line of this to each 
plate. And as there is nothing more lovely than 
ferns, so there are few more lovely combinations 
than ferns and pink roses, or even than ferns and 
yellow roses. 1f yellow roses are used, the candle 
shades must be yellow, and so if pink roses are 
used, the shades must be pink. White and gold 
china would be charming with the yellow. But 
here, again, if one’s household possessions are lim- 
ited, and one can carry out no scheme in all its de- 
tail, for this design one should choose china with 
as much white ground as possible, so as te preserve 
as far as one can the delicate quality of the set- 
ting suggested by the ferns. Had one unlimited 
wealth and resources, details might be elaborated in 
all their perfection ; but the person of limited means 
has, with a little taste and a sympathy for color, 
enormous possibilities. If one wants fruit in the 
center of the table, orange branches, with the small 
fruit attached, laid over the table, are very beauti- 
ful; the candles then being at the ends of the 
table, by the decanters, or near the hands of host 
or hostess. 

After dinner, coffee is like a cordial, and its serv- 
ing should be accompanied by as little stir and 
muvement as possible. Dinner is over, and one rests 
in quiet enjoyment. For that reason the maid 
should hand the coffee, in delicate cups and on a 
dainty tray, to the ladies in the parlor, and 
to the gentiemen who stay to smoke in the dining- 
room, the hostess having nothing more to do 
with the serving of it than she has had with that of 
the dinner. ‘That quaint and charming old custom 
has departed where the waiter was put on a small 
table in the parlor, the hostess serving, as at an 
afternoon tea. Now very thin and breakable cups 
are required, and a very little, but very strong, 
coffee. In some houses coffee is not served untl 
after the gentlemen have smoked and have joined 
the ladies, which is quite the most comfortabie and 
congenial way. 








THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


By Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK, 


> 8 HE usual Christmas dinner is so nearly 
stereotyped in its menu that anxiety as 
to what it shall comprise seems absurd 
to most men and some women. These 
furnish little help when appealed to for 
advice on the momentous subject. “ Why, what a 
question!’ they cry. “ Roast turkey and cran- 
berry sauce, plum pudding and mince pie, of course, 
and anything else good you can think of to fill in 
the chinks !” 

All very well, so far as it goes, but what are the 
other things to be? Our housekeeper does not 
possess a cordon bieu in her kitchen and a trained 
butier in her dining-room. She has only two 
maids—both tolerably efficient, it is true, but, with 
all the good-will in the world, they cannot prepare 
and serve a suitable Christmas feast for the eight 
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persons who compose the family without’a generous 
share of boch head and hand work from the mis- 
tress of the house. And she feels a, strong disin- 
clination to speuding the chief part of her Christ- 
mas morning hanging over the stove in the kitchen. 
How is she to avoid it ? 

In the first place, she makes out her bill of, fare, 
selecting its items with due consideration, bearing 
in mind throughout that there is so much clear 
gain for her in everything which can be made 
ready the day before, or so simplified that its 
preparation may be intrusted to her cook’s hands 
on Christmas Day. Here is the menu as_she 
finally reads it: 

Consommé & la royale. 
Creamed oysters. 
Roast turkey. 
Cranberry jelly. 
Scalloped sweet potatoes. Rice croquettes. 
Stewed oyster plant. 

Celery salad with mayonnaise. 
Olives. Crackers. Cheese. Salted almonds. 
Mince pie. 

Plum pudding. 

Fruit. 

Nuts. Raisins. Bonbons. 

Coffee. 

When it is all studied out and committed ,to 
paper, its author draws a long sigh of relief and 
smiles self-approvingly as she sees how cleverly she 
has arranged matters. The soup and the royal cus- 
tard, the rice croquettes, the sweet potatoes, the jelly, 
the mayonnaise dressing, and the mince pie may 
be nearly or entirely ready the day before, and the 
plum pudding may be in an advanced state of prep: 
aration. The stuffing and roasting of the turkey, 
the cooking of the oyster plant, and the heating of 
the articles prepared the day before may safely be 
intrusted to the cook, leaving to the mistress of the 
feast only the task of cooxing the oysters and the 
supervision of the pudding. The latter she may 
get off her mind betore breakfast, if she will, and 
the oysters will not occupy her more than fifteen 
minutes, so that she will be easily able to snatch a 
half-hour to spend in the dining-room with her 
neat-handed Payllis, arranging fruit, flowers, and 
hors d’euvres, and seeing tor herself that the table 
is set out in due gala array. 

On Christmas Day one may be pardoned a touch 
of extravagance in the display of the finest damask, 
the heaviest silver, the most delicate china and 
glass the house affords. Cherished heirlooms of 
plate and porcelain may be brought forth from 
their repose of state, and used to deck the board. 
Nothing is too good for the Day of days. We re- 
member, with a tender thought of the Biessed Babe 
born so many centuries ago, how, in his later life, 
he was known unto his disciples in the breaking of 
bread, and feel with a thrill that his very presence 
may be closer to us now than we dare hope, that 
he is glad in our joy, happy in our mirth, and the 
sweet faith spirituatizes, without clouding the feast. 
Holly and misletoe should, if possible, bé among the 
decorations of the room and the table, and, if other 
individual bouquets and boutonniéres are not avail- 
able, let a spray or two of these Christmas shrubs 
be laid at each place. 

To avoid all complications in the serving of the 
dinner, let the bill of fare be legibly written out 
and fastened up in a conspicuous spot in the kitehen, 
where it may serve as guide to both cook and wait- 
ress. Full directions should be given as to the 
china and silver, the order in which the fresh 
plates, knives, and forks are to be brought in. Re- 
lays of these should be ranged on a sideboard or 
dinner-wagon, and, if it is necessary to wash any 
pieces of silver between the courses, the time when 
this is to be done may be indicated on the cook’s 
copy of the bill of fare. 

Recipes for the preparation of consommé are 
fonnd in every reliable cook-book. About two 
quarts will be needed for eight people. The royal 
custard is easily made, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing directions : 

Mix one gill of the consommé with the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, season to taste with salt and 
pepper, and bake this custard in a well-greased 
cup set in hot water. Take it out as soon as it is 
firm. It ought to reach this point in about fifteen 
minutes. Set it away in a cold place until wanted, 

This, of course, should be made the day before it 
is used, and may be cut into diamonds just before 
dinner. ‘Tnese should be laid in the tureen and the 
hot soup poured upon them. 

Whue the turkey may be drawn and the dressing 
prepared the preceding day, the fowl should not be 
stuffed until alittle while before it is to go into the 
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oven. ‘The cranberries may either be made into 
the time-honored sauce, with the berries in it, or 
converted into a clear, ruby jelly by the same recipe 
that serves for any fruit jelly. The sweet potatoes 
may be boiled and peeled Christmas Eve, and the 
next morning sliced, arranged in layers in a pud- 
ding dish, well basted with bits of butter, topped 
with a stratum of fine crumbs, dotted again with 
butter, and baked to a light brown. 

The rice croquettes will cook all the better if 
they are shaped the day previous, and thus 
allowed to become firn. before they are cooked in 
deep, hot fat. The stewed oyster plant cannot be 
made ready for cooking until Christmas morning, 
nor must the celery be cut until then; but the 
mayonnaise dressing may be mixed two or three 
days earlier and be none the worse, if kept in a 
cool place. The mince pies must, of course, be 
made the day before Christmas. 

The usual routine is followed in serving the 
dinner. The creamed oysters, which succeed the 
soup, are brought to the table in the scallop shells 
in which they were cooked, each shell set on a 
plate to be placed in front of a guest. To arrange 
the celery, place fresh lettuce leaves side by side on 
a flat tray or in a shallow salad bowl. Heap each 
leaf with the celery, cut into inch lengths, cover 
this carefully with the mayonnaise, and crown each 
mound with a tiny half-peeled radish. The effect 
of the dish will be very pretty. Each guest should 
be served with a lettuce leaf and its contents. 

After the salad, when the table has been cleared, 
the pie and the pudding are brought in, the latter 
ina blaze from the brandy poured over it and 
lighted just before its entrance into the room, and 
when this course is removed, the fruit, apples, 
oranges, and grapes and the nuts and raisins claim 
their share of attention. The guests may leave the 
table and go into the drawing-room for their coffee. 
Here the tray, with its tiny cups and saucers and 
spoons, its sugar bowl and creamer, may have been 
arranged before dinner, so that the maid has only 
to bring up the pot of hot coffee as the guests quit the 
dining-room. The change of position and air will 
make more welcome ,to, all this stirrup-cup of the 
dinner. 

CREAMED OYSTERS. 

One quart oysters. One cup milk, with a tiny 
pinch of soda dissolved in it. One cup oyster 
liquor. Three tablespoonfuls of butter. Two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. One egg. Juice of half a 
lemon. Pepper and salt. Cook the butter and 
flour together until they bubble; add the milk and 
the oyster liquor, and stir until you have a thick 
sauce. Into this drop the oysters, freed from their 
liquor. Have ready an egg beaten light in a cup, 
mix some of the hot sauce with it, turn all back 
into the saucepan, stir one minute—no longer—and 
take from the fire. Season with pepper, salt, and 
lemon juice. Have ready buttered scallop-shells, 
fill them with the creamed oysters, sprinkle lightly 
with crumbs, dot thickly with bits of butter, and 
brown delicately in a quick oven. Eat very hot. 

QUICK PLUM PUDDING 

One pound can of plum pudding, put up by a 
reliable house. Two cups of bread crumbs soaked 
in sufficient milk to soften them. Small cup of 
suet. Three eggs beaten light. Half-cup sugar. 
Half-cup stoned raisins. Crumble the canned pud- 
ding, powder the suet, stone the raisins, and grate 
the bread crumbs the day before Christmas. The 
next morning mix these with the other ingredients 
mentioned, turn all into a'well-greased pudding mold, 
and boil three hours. Eat with a rich, sweet sauce. 








PICKED UP. 


A bedstead owned and used by Oliver Cromwell 
has just been sold in England for fifty pounds. 





There are 17,000 Chautauqua circles in the world 
now. One has been organized at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


Miss Xavia, a former lecturer at Wellesley Col- 
lege, has been appointed Secretary of the French 
and Spanish Consulate. 


An advertisement was placed in a London paper 
offering a position with a salary of $100 per year. 
Three hundred letters were sent in response. 











The Princess Brancaccio, formerly Miss Field ; 
the Princess Vicovaro, formerly Miss Spencer, both 
American ladies, are ladies-in-waiting to Queen 


Margaret of Italy. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Our Younc FOoLks. 


THE FAIRIES’ CHRISTMAS BALL. 


By Tom Masson. 


OXE night, from all the elfin world . 
There came, bright-eyed and dew-empearled, 

A host of laughter-loving sprites. 

From shady glen and lofty heights, 

From grassy covert, leafy shade, 

From bog and meadow, forest glade 

Where roses bloom and nettles sting, 

Where winter ever yields to spring, 

They came, with elfin gladness all, 

To take part in the fairies’ ball. 

Between two massive, monarch oaks 

They pranced, and cracked their elfin jokes. 

Bare were the trees, and snow lay thick 

Where skipped, with shriek and sportive trick, 

The tiny band, and round and round 

They spun upon the whitened ground. 


Then spake up one among the throng. 
Quoth he : “ Let joy to us belong ! 
Yet ere our elfin romp be past, 

And ere to-morrow’s sun shall cast 
Its slanting rays on crystal snow, 

Let some fond token upward go 
Through circling air to dizzy heights 
Beyond the gleam of Christmas lights, 
And there, cloud-wreathed in splendor, pause— 
A gift to good old Santa Claus. 

To him who spreads around such joy 
Let us present an elfin boy.” 


Quick through the circling ranks there rung 
The accents of his silver tongue, 

And quick two fairy wings took flight, 

And bore between them through the night 
The fairies’ gift, to him who knows 

So well the joy a gift bestows. 


This happened years ago, and now 
The elfin boy bears on his brow 

The word “ Successor”—happy elf !— 
Writ there by Santa Claus himself. 


Dear children, if you hear it said 
Some day that Santa Claus is dead, 
Remember that this elfin child, 
{mmortal, nor by time beguiled, 
Remains to visit you each year 
_ Down chimney flue, with Christmas cheer ; 
Remains to shed through every hall 
A merry Christmas unto all. 








THE ANTIDOTE. 


By Rossirer W. Raymonp. 
IN TWO PARTS. -I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HIS is a fairy story, as far as possible. 
What do I mean by that? I will tell 
you. Once there were fairy stories that 
went traveling all over the world. That 
is to say, the fairies went traveling; and 

the stories were merely their clothes. Then the 





fairies died, one after another, of old age and 


neglect and lonesomeness and starvation and dis- 
gust with civilization, and the clothes went on 
traveling. They rested on the way mainly with 
nurses and children, and the children played with 
them as if they were dolls, and made believe 
they were alive. But at last the scientific second- 
hand clothes dealers noticed what a large quantity 
of clothes was thus circulating through the world; 
and they took the stories away from the children, 
and ripped them in pieces, and began an everlast- 
ing learned dispute as to where the pieces came 
from. If one of these spectacled old fellows can 
prove with regard to the patchwork petticoat of a 
fairy that one bit was originally from Hindostan, 
and another from Babylon, he doesn’t care what be- 
comes of the petticoat. In it goes into his rag 


And so it has come to pass, almost, that there 
are no longer either real fairies or real fairy stories, 
the former being pigeonholed in the mummy 
libraries, and the latter stuffed in the aforesaid rag 
bags, and labeled “ Folk-lore,” whatever that may 
be. Almost, I say, but not quite; for the children 
and the nurses have a word to speak yet ; and now 
and then, in spite of the learned collectors of rags, 
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one may catch a glimpse of a real old-fashioned 
petticoat. There is apt to be, I must confess, 
something of a moral inside of it, which is a pity, 
but can’t be helped. 


IIl.—THE CRADLE GIFTS. 


Once upon a time a King and a Queen had an 
only son, who was consequently a Prince. Of 
course we know what they did at the christening. 
They invited all the Fairies they could think of. 
And, of course, the Queen, in writing the invita- 
tions, did what we all do when we send out 
wedding-cards or things of that sort: forgot the 
very person she didn’t want to forget—the richest, 
most influential, and most ill-natured fairy of the 
lot. It is almost unnecessary to tell what hap- 
pened. After all the guests had bestowed their 
gifts upon the small boy in the cradle—wealth, 
beauty, intelligence, good teeth, good eyes, good 
hearing, good digestion, and good temper—up 
steps the old woman that had not been invited, 
and snarls out, “And I give him Bad Luck /” 
Then she looked around with spiteful joy, to see 
the usual shiver run through the company. She 
regarded that shiver as a round of applause. Well, 
they did shiver a little, partly from habit and 
partly from politeness ; but it was easy to see that 
there was no such consternation as there would 
have been in the real old, old times. After a 
moment's pause, the Queen turned to the Court 
Physician, with an innocent air of inquiry (the 
sly creature! she knew very well what he would 
say). ‘ Doctor,” she asked, “what is ‘ Bad 
Luck’ ?” 

One might have knocked down the Old Witch 
with a feather, she was so astounded that any one 
should ask such a question as that. But the rest 
of the Fairies cried out eagerly, “ Yes, Doctor, do 
tell us all about it!” and sat down on the floor in 
@ ring, 80 as to listen comfortably. For you must 
be aware that fairies of that period had begun 
to realize that they were falling behind in the 
march of improvement ; and here was a splendid 
chance—a free lecture and refreshments after- 
wards! It was like a Thursday club. Even the 
Old Witch, not wishing to be singular and ridicu- 
lous, sat down too, though it made her creak. 

The Doctor was very willing to enlighten so dis- 
tinguished a company. 

“ Bad luck,” said he, smiling superiorly, “is the 
common name given to a disease which has been 
termed by the learned aster maleficum (which 
means ‘the hostile star’). It is now known to be 
caused, like other diseases, by a living germ or 
bacterium—under the influence of external con- 
ditions, it is true, but to an extent so limited as to 
be scarcely worth mentioning. For careful obser- 
vation has shown that if the germ be absent or 
inactive, no amount of external influence can pro- 
duce the disease; while in many cases patients sur- 
rounded by all the elements of perfect health have 
manifested the symptoms of aster maleficum in its 
most malignant form, simply because they were 
infested with the bacteria, which inhabit the brain.” 

“ Rubbish !” ejaculated the Old Witch, who 
seemed to be the only person present not deeply 
impressed ; “do you mean to say that bad luck is 
nothing but a maggot in the brain?” 

“‘ Madam,” replied the Doetor courteously, “ such 
language is not scientific; yet I will not deny that 
it translates into popular form, with a considerable 
degree of accuracy, the meaning which I was en- 
deavoring to convey.” 

“ Humbug!” retorted the Old Witch. 

“ Another very creditable attempt to character- 
ize the scientific fact,’ went on the Doctor. “If 
a bacterium were a bug, it would be a bug of that 
kind. However, we call it delusio subjectiva, 
which has nearly the same signification. In short, 
ladies, bad luck is a disease produced by a germ 
in the brain, called delusio subjectiva.” 

“Excuse me, Doctor,” here remarked the Queen ; 
“but I do not see that the disease is any the leas 
terrible for that. In fact, you make it seem more 
so, by your explanation.” 

“ Your Majesty,” replied the Doctor, “Science 
having discovered the Cause, Experience has 
declared the Remedy. Permit me at once to bestow 
upon your infant this invaluable preventive and 
cure.” And thereupon he placed at the baby’s lips 
a large bottle provided with a rubber tip, upon which 
the Prince began to suck vigorously. The label on 
the bottle was apparent to all. It bore in large 
letters the words COMMON SENSE. “The only 
drug,” added the Doctor, “to which we give no 
Latin name.” 


Then they handed round ice-cream and cake 
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but the Old Witch was so angry that she would not 
stay even for that. So she departed in a whirl- 
wind, slamming the front door of the palace after 
her. And as she stormed past the cradle, she 
managed, with a flirt of her train, to knock the 
bottle oat of the baby’s mouth. “There's a trifle 
of bad luck to begin with: ery, you brat!” she ex- 
claimed, with a furious grin. 

But the Prince fumbled around with his fat little 
hands until he found the rubber tip, and popped it 
into his mouth again. All the fairies clapped their 
wings (their hands being busy with spoons and 
saucers) and the Doctor smiled as he said, “‘ Your 
Majesty will notice that the medicine has taken 
effect already !” 





IIL-——-THE SENSIBLE PRINCE. 


The Old Witeh had about retired from business 
when this event occurred. Partly by reason of her 
age, and partly because she was not scientific, she 
had found it hard to keep up a successful practice. 
There were millions of mischief makers—editors, 
reporters, philosophers, reformers, political econo- 
mists, financiers, and the like—who could beat her 
out of sight at herown game. And they had much 
better apparatus, too, than her clumsy old wings 
and what not. Why, one day she sent one of her 
fast Imps to carry a big lie to a distant city, and 
there overwhelm a happy home with false news of 
the death of the head of the family. And when 
the Imp arrived and undertook to tell his tale of 
woe, the family laughed him to scorn, because they 
had much later news by telegraph. Another day, 
she set fire to a building in order to ruin the owner; 
but the Fire Department was on hand so quickly 
that she got almost drowned by the streams from 
their hose before she could escape from the house. 
“ Never mind !” she thought; “the water will have 
ruined him, if the fire didn’t!” But when she 
sneaked around that night to hear his lamentations, 
there he was, saying to his wife, “ It’s a very good 
thing, my dear ; for you know we are fully insured, 
and now you can have the new carpets and curtains 
that we couldn't afford before!” 

So, as I was saying, the Witch was on the point 
of retiring from business, because the old curses 
didn’t seem to work any more, and she didn’t un- 
derstand the new ones. But the scene by the Prince’s 
cradle inspired her with all the fresh malice of 
youth; and as she left the palace she muttered, 
“Tl get even with that youngster, if it’s my last 
act ia 

By the laws of Fairy-land, you know, she could 
not undo what had been previously done by the 
friendly Fairies. Intelligence, beauty, good teeth, 
good eyes, good hearing, good digestion, and good 
temper, she couldn’t take from the Prince. As for 
wealth, which had been bestowed also, she might 
some day manage to make that a source of trouble ; 
bat until he should come of age he would not have 
wealth ; so that also must be left out of account for 
the present. 

After a few ridiculous failures with chicken-pox, 
measles, and so on, she practically gave up molest- 
ing the Prince while he was a baby. Good diges- 
tion and good nature,which the fairies had bestowed, 
and a good mother, which was a greater blessing 
still, were too much for her. She couldn’t even 
stick a pin into the child ; for the Queen used safety- 
pins only. 

“Wait till he begins to run about and get into 
mischief,” she thought grimly. But as soon as the 
baby could walk, and talk a little, and handle things, 
the Queen began teaching him, not what he must 
not do, but what he might do, and how to do it; 
and somehow she managed to make him unwilling 
to do anything until she had shown him how. And 
there was one curious habit in which she constantly 
encouraged him. He had grown too big for the 
Doctor’s first bottle; but he wore, slung over his 
shoulder, a little silver flask ; and it was remarkable 
how, before attempting any new adventure, he would 
gravely pause, and take a drink from this flask. Of 
course the Qaeen took care to fill it daily from a 
big demijohn in the royal cupboard labeled “ Com- 
mon Sense.” I may reveal the secrets of the royal 
dressing-room so far as to say that a decanter of 
the same stood on the Queen’s table ; for the Doc- 
tor had told her it was an excellent thing for 
mothers, also. And the King himself, if one might 
judge from his behavior, was in the habit of indulg- 
ing in occasional sips from the decanter. Or else, 
perhaps, he kept a private jug of his own. 

If they had only shut up the young Priuce in a 
tower, so that no harm could come to him, and kept 
him in ignorance of the world, the Witch would 
have known how to deal with the case. She could 
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have smuggled somebody into that tower, with a 
sharp tool that the Prince could stick inte his hand 
by accident, and fall asleep for a hundred years. 
But the child was allowed to run around like other 
children, with very little protection except that of 
the silver flask. In various disguises she often 
spoke.to him. Onee, in the character of a beggar, 
she gave him a sharp, new pocket-knife. Before 
accepting it, he sipped at his flask. Then he ex- 
amined the knife gravely, all over, and returned it. 
“ Got one at home,” said he, and pointed to a scar 
on his finger, where he had already cut himself in 
learning to whittle under the Queen’s direction. 
The dear lady was not a very expert teacher of 
whittling herself; but she had taught the boy to 
let strange knives alone ; and the King had prom- 
ised him a splendid one when he should be a little 
older. 

Another day, the Witch saw the little fellow by 
the side of the river, and said to herself, ** Now is 
my chance! I will steal up and seize him and 
throw him into the water.” 

Bat she heard some one coming, and hid herself. 
It was the Queen who was coming, and what did 
she do but rapidly strip the Prince and throw him 
into the water herself! He splashed and paddled 
about. as fearlessly and gracefully as a frog. So 
the Witch went home, and fell into deep thought 
—so deep that she didn’t get out again for a 
month. 

Then it suddenly occurred to her that.she must 
get the child’s flask away from him, in order to 
persuade him to some disastrous folly. So one day, 
springing out behind him when he happened to be 
alone in the park, she slipped the silver flask from 
his shoulder, and then, standing before him, a little 
way off, held it out with a smile, saying, “Catch 
me, and get it—and something nice besides!” The 
Witeh had made herself pretty for this occasion, 
and her manner was just that of a kind lady who 
wishes to amuse a child. The Prince laughed, and 
ran after her. But she retreated toward a dark 
wood. When he saw that, he stopped, felt instinct- 
ively in the place where the flask usually hung, 
and then, realizing that it was gone, put his thumb 
in his mouth instead. I suppose that his frequent 
use of the flask had left some Common Sense on 
his thumb. At all events, in a moment more he 
turned from the pretty temptress, and scampered 
back into the park. The Witch threw ;the flask 
after him in a rage; and then went home and fell 
into deep thought again—so deep that she didn’t 
come out for years. 








A CHRISTMAS HOMILY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


By THE Rev. J. L. JENKINS. 






»| you look in the dictionary, you will find 


something like this: “ Years ago preach- 
ers were not as wise as they are now. 
Many could not write sermons. Men 
who could write them did, and these sermons, 
which one man wrote and another man read, were 
called homilies.” All the dictionaries do not say 
the same thing. Another tells you that the homily 
is a “plain, familiar sermon;” what some people 
nowadays call a “sermonette,” a word which I 
hope good boys and girls will never use. If I were 
they, I wouldn’t have “ sermonettes ” preached to 
me. I call my sermon a homily because it is plain 
and familiar. 

A short sermon should have a short text. The 
text is one word, or one word made of two words— 
* Good will.” 

You know where to find it in Saint Luke’s 
Gospel, among words the angels used. 

On the night Jesus was born angels talked to 
men, so that men heard and understood them. 
One of the angels’ words was “ Good-will.” Take 
this word out of all the words you heard at Christ- 
mas and remember it for a year. 

In Bunyan’s story, the man traveling from the 
City of Destruction to Mount Zion came to a 
over which was written, “ Knock and it shall be 
opened to you.” He knocked and “there came a 
grave person named ‘Good-will,’ who asked who 
was there and whence he came and what he would 
have.” The traveler answered that to get to his 
journey’s end he must go through the gate, and he 
would know if the man was willing to let him in. 
Good-will replied, “I am willing with all my heart,” 
and with that he opened the gate. 

This is what good-will does. It opens gates; 


Yvon every one know what a homily is? If 
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lets others into the good we have. Perfect Good- 
will was once in the world. He opened gates. To 
the blind he opened the beautiful gate of sight. To 
the deaf he opened the gate of sound. To all men 
he set wide open the gates of knowledge. He said 
sharp words to those who would have kept them 
closed: “ Ye have taken away the key of knowl. 
edge ”—kept the gate locked. 

One of our hymns says of Jesus: 

“ He entered the iron gates of death 
And tore the bars away.” 

Jesus will have only open gates. So in his city, 
New Jerusalem, there are said to be in the wall 
twelve gates, never shut, always open. Never were 
there more gate-openers among young people than 
now. The Societies of Christian Endeavor, the 
Mission Circles, the King’s Daughters, the Harry 
Wadsworth, Lend a Hand, Ten Times Ten, Tem- 
perance Societies —all these are gate-openers. 
Opening gates of justice and education to the 
Indian and the Freedmen, the gate of freedom 
from slavery to those held in the chains of strong 
drink; opening the gate into the garden of the 
Lord for the poor and outeast everywhere. 

Will not every boy and girl who reads this set 
about opening gates with all the heart? Open the 
gates nearest you, at home and at school. Speak a 
kind word. “Lend a hand.” Help every day to 
make easy entrance for some soul into the Delect- 
able Land whose gate-opener is Good-will. 








AN UNEXPECTED CHRISTMAS. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 







io 
yy BAISY, we 
—_ must have 
some kind 
of aChristmas 
even if mam- 
i}, ma is away 
, from home.” 
Tom’s voice 
was positively 
doleful. 

“Yes, of 
course,” was 
Daisy’s __re- 
sponse. Her voice plainly 
said, “ That is impossible.” 

“JT always s’posed that 
_ Christmas meant presents, 
but now I see it means mamma,” 
Tom gravely announced. 

“No, Tom, not ’zactly. It means 
mamma a good deal, ’cause we don’t 
know how to do things ’thout her. 
Oh, dear! I wish grandma had not got sick now,” 
and poor Daisy would have cried right out if she 
had not looked in Tom’s face and seen a suspicious 
moisture in his eyes. 

« Let us take a walk,” she said, briskly, “ until the 

baby wakes up.” 
’ Tom assented cheerfully, and soon the two chil- 
dren were sliding over the walk where the light 
snow had fallen. They tumbled and picked them- 
selves up again, laughing so heartily that it hardly 
seemed possible that these were the two sorrowful 
children who were talking on the stairs but a few 
minutes previously. As they were playing, two 
girls just about their age came out into the road from 
a lane, and looked smilingly at them. 

“ Good-morning,” was exclaimed by all four. 
And then there was an awkward pause. 

The newcomers were carrying a basket, and it 
was very evident that the basket was filled with 
newly ironed clothes. They were soon trudging 
down the road, while Daisy and Tom continued 
playing, but it was plain to be seen that Daisy was 
busy thinking. " 

“Tom, mamma will not be here to send Mrs. 
Robinson her dinner.” 

Tom stood still. That was acatastrophe. Never 
in all his life had there been a Christmas when part 
of the fun had not been the arranging of the Christ- 
mas basket for Mrs. Robinson. Now that was 
another pleasure gone because mamma was not at 
home. But it was worse for Mrs. Robinson and 
Honora and Mary ; they would have no Christmas 
dinner. 

Tom could only ejaculate, “Oh!” and lean 
against the fence helplessly. 

“Tom,” and Daisy drew close to him, “ let us in- 
vite them to take dinner with us in the nursery.” 

“Mrs. Robinson, too?” doubtfully inquired 


Tom. 
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“No; just 
Honora and 





her to,” and 
Daisy danced 
with delight, and four scarlet 
mittens waved in the air, 
and four black legs flew over 
the snow toward home, to 

burst into the nursery where 
Kate was giving Baby his lunch, to enlist her in 
their plan. Kate gave a cheerful consent, and 
suggested that Tom and Daisy should try to 
make some of the things they would have for 
dinner. 

I need not tell you how extremely happy this 
made them. Margaret consented to let them have 
some dough for pies, and filled a small jar with 
mince-meat. She gave some jelly to fill the tarts, 
which were to be made in the tiny scalloped tins 
Tom gave Daisy for her tin kitchen on her birth- 
day. And confectioners’ sugar! a whole pound 
was carried to the nursery, and, with Kate’s help, 
was soon turned into peppermints and sugar 
creams; and when Margaret appeared with a 
handful of English walnuts and a cup of dates, 
they were too happy to speak. The beating and 
pounding that went on in the nursery made it 
seem almost like a blacksmith shop. The pepper- 
mints were put in the oven of the tin stove in the 

kitchen, to make-believe bake. The tins were 
carefully lined with the pastry dough, after it had 
been turned and rolled in a way that would have 
driven a French baker wild, and Margaret just 
saved the jelly from going into the tins before the 
dough was baked. The pie would not have enjoyed 
looking at its top if it could have seen itself in the 
mirror. But loving Margaret was their severest 
critic, and thought all they did was beautiful. So 
the very lumpy-looking tarts and the very crooked- 
looking pie both went down to Margaret’s oven for 
a real baking, and were carried upstairs a beautiful 
brown. When Margaret announced that she would 
stuff and roast a quail, and make a mold of jelly, and 
fix mashed potatoes in the dishes of Daisy’s new din- 
ner set, the children felt there was nothing more to 
be desired, until Kate suggested that it would not be 
a pretty table unless it was decorated. There was 
a blank look on the children’s faces, but when Kate 
proposed a walk, in order that they might buy some- 
thing, all was sunshine again. The baby looked 
almost like a little polar bear walking on its hind 
legs, as he trotted along beside Kate in his white 
furry coat; while Tom and Daisy hopped and 
jumped in a state of wild excitement. 

They soon found some holly and evergreens, 
little bunches, and even the baby was enthusiastic, 
\and insisted on carrying home a wreath. By the 
jtime they reached home it was remembered that no 
invitations had been sent to the guests, and then 
the question arose who should write them? Tom 
'orew quite red when he remembered how often his 
mamma had urged him to try and form his letters 
nicely, and he had not tried. This was the hardest 
jthing they had to do in connection with the dinner. 
Kate settled it. The baby should write the invita- 
'tions and Kate would deliver them. He quite ap- 
proved of this arrangement, and very sedately dip- 
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ped his pen in the ink, and marvelous marks soon 
appeared on the cards that Daisy gave him from 
her pretty desk. He seemed to understand this 
was a very important matter, and looked solemnly 
up, now and then, as he worked. Tom and Daisy 
were busy washing the dinner set and giving the 
forks and knives an extra polish, and looking at 
the tablecloth and napkins grandma had sent on 
Daisy’s last birthday. By the time the notes were 
written and in the envelopes, which Baby carefully 
sealed, it was the children’s supper time, and then 
they remembered that it was Christmas Eve, and 
neither mamma nor papa was there to make it 
seem like Christmas times. 

They were quiet, but they did notery. Margaret 
had seed cakes for their supper, with the first let- 
ter of their names in icing. 

They told one of Brer Rabbit's stories to each 
other before they settled down to sleep, each secretly 
resolving that they would listen for the patter of 
hoofs on the roof. When Kate stood up to cover 
Baby for the night, the quiet breathing from the 
cribs in the alcove told that Tom and Daisy 
had traveled far into Santa Claus land to meet 
him. 

Very early the next morning they opened their 
eyes, to find a stand beside each crib, on which were 
many white parcels. Kate came in as soon as they 
moved and put on their wrappers and knit shoes, 
and carried them into the other room, where, cud- 
dling down on the bearskin rug, they untied the 
bundles, giving little screams of delight as some 
special wish was found gratified. 

I will not try to tell you all the things they 
found. You can guess what a dear, loving father 
and mother would send to their children when they 
had to be away from them at Christmas, and what 
a dear grandmother would buy for them, and what 
an uncle over in England would send home to them. 
At last every bundle was untied, and the presents 
arranged on the floor. 

By this time Baby was awake, and his bundles 
must be untied and his presents examined. When 

















the three were dressed, breakfast had been ready 
sometime. Then Kate announced that the invited 
guests had accepted the invitation and would be 
there for dinner at twelve o’clock. How Tom and 
Daisy flew around! The presents must be ar- 
ranged, and the nursery made ready and the table 
arranged, and then Daisy had a long thinking time 
at the window. Tom was called in council at last, 
and then a solemn pair went to the toy closet. The 
baby went for his airing, and when he came back 
he found the two guests in mamma’s room looking 
in delight at the presents, touching them as if they 
feared they would hurt them. 

At last they went into the nursery, where the 
dinner was prepared. Oh, how pretty! The 
quail was a lovely brown, and, when carved, the 
legs were just the right size for the dinner plates; 
everything just fitted. And when the ice-cream 
ducks were put on for dessert it was impossible to 
express the feelings of the company; the baby 
screamed right out. . 

Margaret beamed from the doorway on the two 
guests, who, at Daisy’s suggestion, wore the re- 
markable hats that had been donated by two of 
their mother’s customers. Daisy insisted that at 
mamma's lunch parties the ladies always wore 
their hats and gloves. As Honora and Mary did 
not have any gloves, Daisy hunted up two pairs of 
her mamma’s old gloves and loaned them. So 
you see this Christmas dinner was really quite 
elegant. 

When it was over, and the very last tip of the 
ducks’ tails had slipped sweetly down their throats, 
Daisy and Tom put two queer-shaped parcels before 
the two guests, while the baby came with two more 
and put them on the table, saying, “Meze Cis- 
mas!” and made his little bow. The guests finally 
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understood these parcels were the Christmas gifts 
to be taken home. 

When the confectionery had been passed again, 
and Margaret had presented the guests with two 

















white boxes tied with silver cord, in imitation of 
Huyler, it was suggested the guests should leave. 
At this moment the door opened, and there were 
papa and mamma, covered with snow, like a verita- 
ble Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus. I need not tell you 
what happened, or how completely Honora and 
Mary were forgotten. Such loving and kissing 
was enough to make the whole world happy. 

Honora and Mary hurried home, and their 
mother helped them untie the parcels. Honora 
had a doll, completely dressed, even to a pair of 
overshoes, while Mary found a doll carriage that 
just held it. The baby’s parcel was a battledore 
and shuttlecock. 

At three o'clock the coachman went out, carry- 
ing a heavy basket, and he walked towards Mrs. 
Robinson's, the children watching him in great 
glee. In the basket was a lovely turkey, and all 
the fixings for a Christmas dinner ; and tied on top 
was a shawl for Mrs. Robinson, and two warm 
hoods for the little girls. Sticking out of the man’s 
pocket was a big tin trumpet, which the baby in- 
sisted should go. 

That night the children in both houses decided 
jt had been a merry Christmas. 








A SCHOOL OPPORTUNITY. 
ae LL our minds are busy now with thoughts 
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ae < of Christmas: the presents we will give ; 
7 Ky, Yi the presents we will receive; the Christ- 
ie mas entertainments we will give, the 
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Christmas entertainments we will attend ; 
head, heart, and hands are busy with Christmas 
cheer. We dream of the things we would do if 
only we had more time or more money, especially 
money. Everybody in the world would have a 
present, we think extravagantly, if we only had the 
money to buy them. 

You remember that after the multitude had been 
fed with the five loaves and the two fishes, the frag- 
ments were gathered up at Christ’s command, and ac- 
count of the amount, seven baskets, carefully noted. 
Do you suppose that this was necessary ? Could not 
Christ have again fed his disciples by miracle when- 
ever food was needed? So the gathering of the 
fragments must have been an object lesson, teach- 
ing that nothing is to be wasted. He who gave 
so willingly, so generously, protested against waste, 
though a word of his at any moment would have 
produced plenty. Now when we are thinking of 
those far-away days, those far-away lessons, that 
come from the life of the man whose birth gave us 
this festival of Christmas, a festival of love and 
brotherliness, we ought to apply these lessons in 
our daily living. 

How can we apply this lesson of the gathering of 
the fragments? There is not a day in our lives 
that we cannot apply it. We will begin with school 
books. Every time we change our school, or are 
promoted, we have a number of school books 
which we cannot use. Sometimes we can sell them 
and apply the money received to the purchase of a 
new set. But when we cannot do this, we can, by a 
little effort, find a place for the books where they 
will be of t use, if we send them at once. 
School books change so rapidly that, if they are 
kept two or three years, they have no value. It 
would be an easy matter to form in every school a 
“Fragment Society.” This society could form itself 
into several committees: one committee to find 
the places, by correspondence and visiting, where 
the things collected could be used; another com- 
mittee could be responsible for the gathering and 
caring for the fragments. When a class was pro- 
moted, all the books that would not be of use to 
the members could be given to the Fragment So- 
ciety, who would carefully keep record of the books 
received, and sell them, if possible, to those who 
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were coming into the class, using the money to meet 
expenses of expressage and correspondence; when 


- the beoks cannot be sold, to keep them until there 


are a dozen or so of each kind and grade, and then 
send them to some industrial school, or mission-day 
school, or some public school, where the pupils must 
buy their books, with the request that they be given 
to those who cannot buy. 

Not long ago a very wise teacher, who is herself 
a Fragment Society, said she was distressed at the 
amount of stationery wasted in the school where 
she was teaching. The pupils were in comfortable 
and sometimes in more than comfortable circum- 
stances. And hair ribbons! she said it was shock- 
ing, the number of hair ribbons the girls had in a 
year; they certainly did not use them up; they 
were just wasted. This waste was wicked; what 
could be done to stop it? There was no use talking 
about economy ; there must be a motive given to 
these girls to care for the things they did not wish 
to use. This teacher heard of a club of school- 
girls who meet in the afternoons. The members 
of this club are all the children of poor parents, 
and they are learning to cook and sew. “Now,” 
thought this teacher, “here is my chance to help 
all these girls.” So the rich girls were urged to 
clean and save all the hair ribbons they did not 
wish to use, to save all the pieces of stationery 
they had been in the habit of throwing away, all 
the pencils and penholders that they did not wish 
to use, and she would find a place for them. 

When a little girl has had to tie her hair with 
a piece of ribbon that is nothing but a string for 
weeks, you can imagine how pleased she is to have 
a ribbon almost new given her to tie her hair for 
school. How careful she will be to make her hair 
look as nicely as possible when the ribbon with 
which she ties it will add to her appearance! How 
much happier these girls will be when they will be 
given several sheets of paper nicely arranged to 
use in school instead of asking their mothers for 
money to buy paper when they know their mothers 
have very little money to buy food or clothes 
And these little girls will earn their ribbons and 
stationery by work, or by care. They will not re- 
ceive these things as beggars. 

There is not a boy or girl who could not, by ex- 
ercising care and thought, make life easier for some 
other boy or girl; make it possible for some other 
boy or girl to have opportunities. Does it not 
seem cruel that a boy or girl should have to leave 
school because their parents cannot buy books, 
when, right in the same town, perhaps in the same 
street, there is a set of the books needed unused? 
All that is needed is a center where the useless 
things may be collected, and where the people who 
need them may come and buy them with money or 
work. Celebrate, keep this Christmas, by forming 
a Fragment Society, where books, stationery, toys, 
ornaments, may be brought, that will make life 
easier, happier, for some other boy or girl. Of 
course this will require thought, time, and care; 
but remember this, that Cnrist, when he was 
hungry, did not by a miracle cause figs to appear 
on the barren tree to relieve his own hunger, but 
when he saw the multitude, tired and worn and 
hungry, about him, he used his power for their 
good. 








Manners, 1697.— We wuot ve careful that all 
our looks be full of sweetness, kindness, and mod- 
esty, not affected, and without grimaces; the car- 


. riage of the body decent, without extraordinary or 


apish gestures ; in all our ordinary actions, be it in 
eating, drinking, or the like, we must show modesty, 
and follow that which is most received among those 
with whom we converse, for that courtier is but 
over-punctual who in a country gentleman’s house 
will strictly practice all his forms of new breeding, 
and will not be content to express his thanks and 
esteem to others, in the same manner and with the 
same ceremony that he receives the respect of 
others ; his practice shows like a correction of the 
other, and oft puts the modest company into a 
bashful confusion, and constrained distrustful be- 
havior and conversation. It is necessary that a 
man who visits ladies wear always good clothes, 
even to magnificence, if he may do it without im- 
pairing his fortune ; the expense we make in habit 
bears us through all—as an ingenious man once 
said, it opens all doors to us and always procures 
us an obliging reception ; and as the exterior part, 
striking first the sight, is that which makes the first 
impression on our spirits, doubtless we ought to 
take some care to render that impression favorable. 
—([The Artof Complaisance or the Means to Oblige 
j } Conversation. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SunDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.’ 


By THE REv. LyMAn ABBOTT. 


** Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any 
man have a complaint against any: even as Christ forgave 
you, so also do ye.’’—Colossians iii., 13, 

Ys &7,|HE popular version of ths text would 
read like this: Enduring one another, 
and letting one another alone, if you 
have a complaint against any. A much 
more correct rendering even than that of 
our Knglish version would be this: Holding one 
another up, and freely giving to one another, if any 
have a complaint against any: as Christ gave to 

you, 80 also do ye. 

What is Christ’s way of treating sin and sin- 
ners? 

In the first place, and negatively, he does not 
palliate or excuse sin. He does not treat it as a 
light matter. He does not coddle sinners. He 
dees not call them victims. He calls things by 
their right names. Sin isnot imperfection. ‘There 
is a radical difference between a green apple and a 
rotten apple. The immature man is green, raw, 
uncompleted; a wicked man is corrupt, rotten, 
going down toward death. Sin is not disease—at 
least itis not merely disease—it is the willful, deliber- 
ate doing of what we know to be wrong. It is true 
that we sometimes shut our eyes to the wrong, and 
walk into it; it is true we sometimes do not stop to 
consider what is the significance of our act; but sin 
is self-will; it is the determination, more or less 
conscious, and arrived at and expressed in action, to 
do that which we know in our heart of hearts to be 
unrighteous. This Christ never palliates, never 
excuses, never justifies. He does not callaliea 
fib; he does not call stealing anything else than 
stealing ; he does not gloss over sin with eupho- 
nious phrases; he marks iniquity as iniquity. 

In the second place, Christ does not forgive sin by 
leaving the sinner alone. He does not torgive sin 
by simply saying to him, I wiil not inflict any pun- 
ishment; I wili not utter any compiaint; I will 
leave you alone. He has told us in one case how 
we are to treat sinners, and what to do when we 
do not forgive sin—and it is just that which a great 
many of us do when we think we are forgiving sin. 
He says, * If a man has done wrong, go to him and 
try to reclaim him ; if you cannot succeed in re- 
claiming him, then get two or three intimate 
friends and with their aid try to reclaim him; if 
you and your two or three friends cannot reclaim 
him, then go and tell the facts to the church, and 
get the spiritual and Christian atmosphere of the 
church to environ him, and see if thus you can lead 
him to repentance and a divine life; and then, if 
you have failed in every attempt you have made, 
if you cannot reach him personaily, nor through the 
influence of friends, nor through the influence of 
the whole church—then what‘ Why, then let 
him be to you a heathen man, a publican—that is, 
let him alone. And there are a great many of us 
who think we have forgiven a man when we have 
let him alone. Christ says, Do everything you can 
to forgive a man, and if he won't let you forgive 
him then you may let him alone. What we call 
forgiveness Christ calls punishment. 

Nor does Christ merely remit the penalty of sin. 
With Christ forgiveness is reclamation, reforma- 
tion, redemption, recovery of man from his evil 
and degraded condition ; it is lifting up the man 
that has fallen, strengthening the man that is 
weak, restoring the man that is diseased ; it is the 
resurrection of the dead; it is the restoration of 
sight to the man that cannot see. 

“ Behold the Lamb of God that is taking away the 
sin of the world!” What for these eighteen cent- 
uries has Christ been doing? Plucking all tears out 
of human eyes? No! Piucking all remorse out of 
human hearts? No! Lifting off all burden of 
sorrow for past sin? No! Sutil men feel the bur- 
den of their past transgression; still the bitter 
tears flow down the cheeks in memory of sin per- 
petrated; still the soul wrestles with agony and 
anguish, looking back in vain desire to retread the 
path it can never tread again. What Christ has 
been doing has not been lifting off the punishment 
from the world, but lifting off the sin from the 
world. He has been putting himself into human 
life, into human history, iato human institutions ; 
he has been unfolding humanity; he has been 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 7, 1890. Keported by Henry Winans and revised by the 
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cleansing and purifying man. The process has 
been one of redemption, a taking away of sin, not 
merely a taking away of penalty. Does sin seem 
less sinful to you than it did when you first made 
a profession of faith in Christ? Does your pride 
seem less odious to you? Does your vanity seem 
less mean? Does your deceitfulness seem less 
shameful? When you think of the sinuous ways 
in which imagination sometimes goes, even if your 
feet do not follow that imagination, when you think 
of the weaknesses in your nature, when you think 
how you would fall under sin if you were put in the 
same temptation of men less fortunate than you, 
do you think more highly of yourself, do you dis- 
cover more extenuation and palliation and excuse 
for yourself than you did when you first came in 
the sight of Christ’s cross, and Christ’s eyes first 
looked upon you? If you do, I do not understand 
your Christian experience at all. No! no! sin 
seems more sinful, and the shame of sin more 
shameful, and the iniquity of sin more iniquitous, 
than it ever did. Christ has not in our experi- 
ence palliated our sin. Paul, when he first met 
Christ on the way to Damascus, said not one word 
about repentance; he simply said, What will you 
have me to do? But after he had been in the 
Church twenty-five or thirty years, he cried out, I 
am the chief of sinners !—the sense of iniquity had 
grown strong upon him. 

Nor does Christ wait for repentance before he 
begins the work of forgiveness. He awakens re- 
pentance. He did not wait until the world, bitterly 
feeling the burden of its sin and its remorse, cried for 
a Redeemer. He came to the world in its darkness 
and despair, in the very degradation of its sin, that 
he might call sinners to repentance. He entered 
one day into the city of Jericho. There wasa man 
there that was a tax-gatherer. The tax-gatherer 
was a corrupt politician of the first century—as 
much more corrupt than any of the nineteenth cent- 
ury as the first century was more corrupt than the 
nineteenth century. This man was a robber by 
profession. He had built up a great fortune by 
robbing the people. He was curious to see the 
Rabbi. He was short of stature, and so he ran and 
climbed into a tree, and looked down upon him 
when he came by. And when Christ came, with a 
great throng about him, he looked up, and saw a 
little man, and he said, *“ Zaccheus, come down ; 
I am going to take dinner with you”—this Zac- 
cheus the priest would not have gone on the same 
side of the street with; this Zaccheus the Levites 
would not have brushed their robes against. All 
the Jews looked upon him with contempt and ab- 
horrence—this robber, this extortioner, this corrupt 
politician. To him Christ said,‘ 1 am going to dine 
with you in your house to-day.” And when he came 
under the roof of Zaccheus, Zaccheus, stirred to a 
newness of life by this wonderful condescension 
and the marvelous moral power of this great spirit- 
ual nature, said, “ Lord, I have been a robber, and 
I cannot restore; but half of my goods I will give 
to feed the poor, and wherever I can trace my reb- 
bery I will give back to the despoiled fourfold.” 
It was the coming of Christ that brought repentance 
—not the repentance that brought the coming of 
Christ. When he stood in the Court of Caiaphas, 
and Peter stood in the yard just without, warm- 
ing his hands, and saying, “I know him not” 
—with oaths and curses declaring, “I know him 
not” —Christ did not wait until Peter went out and 
wept bitterly. Christ looked the look of love upon 
him as he passed by to his trial and to his death; 
and it was Christ’s look that stirred Peter's heart 
and brought the tears to his eyes. : 

Repentance is not the condition of divine love and 
mercy ; it is the condition of divine forgiveness, be- 
cause an unrepentant heart is bolted against tbe en- 
trance of forgiveness. It is not that God would not 
forgive if he could, but it is impossible to lift the sin 
off from a man who holds on tojit. What God says 
to every man is this: “ Let go your sin, and I will 
lift it off.” But if the man will not let it go, it 
cannot be lifted off. 

Now, our text, putting this Christ method of 
forgiveness before us, tells us that this is the 
pattern for our forgiveness. We are to forgive as 
Christ forgave. We are not to palliate or extenuate 
sin ; we are not to call it by eaphonious and pleasant 
names; we are not to characterize it as imperfee- 
tion and error of judgment and foible. We are not 
to find excuses for it. We are not to say to the 
sinner, We will forgive you, but we do not want to 
see you again. We are not by any means always 
to remit the penalty. Sometimes the penalty is the 
very best method of forgiveness. We are to reclaim, 
to reform, to restore, to bring back to righteousness - 
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the one who has done wrong, and we are to expend 
all the energies and powers of our spiritual nature, 
inflamed and quickened by the power and spirit of 
God, in order that we may accomplish that recla- 
mation. Christ teaches = to ay Forgive us our 
tres as we forgive those trespass against 
us. PThis does not mean, Let us off danas, ag 
vengeance because we have let other people off from 
our vengeance. What he teaches us to say is this: 
In our weakness, in our imperfection, in our 
ignorance, we will try to help our fellow-men; 
wherever a man is down we will lift him up, wher- 
ever & man is manacled and bound by evil passions 
we will try to let him loose; we are also man- 
acled, diseased, sinful—help us as we are trying 
to help others. He says, If you forgive not your 
fellow-men their trespasses, neither will your 
heavenly Father forgive you your trespasses. He 
does not mean, is going to act toward you as 
you act toward other people—harsh if you are 
harsh, vengeful if you are vengeful. What he says 
is this: If you are not trying to redeem others, you 
cannot receive redemption yourself. .The spirit 
that gives is the spirit that receives also. You can- 
not get pure air into the room and leave the foul air 
inthere. You cannot get sunlight in the room and 
leave the room full of blackness. You cannot get 
the divine life into the human heart -vhile the 
human heart is full of selfishness and indifference 
and vindictiveness. This is the teaching of the 


Bible: Christ is at work lifting sin off from human-: 


ity, reforming, reclaiming men, bringing men back 
to God. And he says, You are all to engage in 
this work, and unless this spirit of helpfulness is in 
you, you cannot receive the helpfulness which I 
fain would impart to you. 

I make two applications of this general principle. 

I. I believe this to be the law which is to 
govern Christian society. What I have to say on 
this subject covers so large a ground that I doubt 
not I shall be misapprehended by some, and dis- 
believed by more. I hold that it is not the func- 
tion of society to exercise what is called vindictive 
justice. If by justice is meant the right adjust- 
ment of a penalty to a sin perpetrated, it is not the 
function of society to administer justice. Society 
has not the capacity. That which society should 
do is to exercise redemption, not justice ; forgive- 
ness, not penalty. Our punitive systems should be 
redemptive systems, and the whole function of 
punishment should be to reclaim and restore fallen 
humanity. We are coming more and more to this. 
The whole system of reform in prison administra- 
tion, and retorm in jadicial administration, is a 
movement toward redemption and reclamation. 
Oar prisons are becoming penitentiaries. We are 
establishing reform schools. But we shall not have 
completed our Christian social reorganization until 
society recognizes the fact that society is incom- 
petent to administer justice, and is only to admin- 
ister redemption. Would I, then, abolish all pun- 
ishment, and if a man has committed a sin and 
professes repentance, would I straightway set him 
free? By no means. For it is not merely the 
redemption of the individual, but the reformation 
of society, the redemption of the whole community, 
by the adjustment of punishment to crime, which 
society should recognize as its duty. Ali methods 
of prison discipline, all administration of criminal 
law, should have as its end the weeding sin and 
iniquity and crime out of society, and purifying it, 
and cleansing it. When Christ says, Judge not, that 
ye be not judged, he means exactly what he says. 
There is but one Being in all the universe who is 
competent to sit in judgment on others. Can I 
stand in the Jadge’s seat with the trembling crim- 
inal before me and determine what measure of 
punishment belongs to him? I must know who his 
father was, his grandfather, and his great-grand- 
father ; I must know what are all the hereditary 
influences that have surrounded him; I must know 
the environments under which he has been brought 
up; I must know the nature of his temptation, and 
what measure of weakness or strength there was 
in him, before I can decide—is he or am I the 
greater criminal? But I can decide this: to reclaim 
him. Penalty is needed to reclaim him, and to 
reclaim society from the sin that has broken out 
in him ; but penalty adjusted to reclamation, not to 
the demands of vindictive justice. 

When this view is presented, men say that if you 
recast society on such a basis you will take away 
all the deterrent fear of penalty and open the way 
to sin, and men will be beckoned on to do wrong. 
Experience does not justify any such fear. The 
Worst punishment you can inflict on a man who 
does not wish to be reformei| is this sentence: You 
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must stay in the Reformatory until you are re- 

formed. I was talking with a criminal judge of 

great experience only last week, and he said to me: 

“ Again and again it occurs in my experience that 

men come before me for sentence, and they beg me, 

and their fathers and mothers beg me, that they 

may not be sent to the Elmira Reformatory, for in 

the Elmira Reformatory there is what is called the 

indeterminate sentence.” The man that is sentenced 

to the Elmira Reformatory is put to school and to 

work, and the school and the work are adjusted to 

making him an honest, self-respecting, and self- 

supporting citizen; and he stays there until the 

work is done. Now, the man that desires to be- 

come an honest and self-respecting citizen says, 

Send me there, that is just what I want; but the 

man who does not want to be reformed says, Do 

not send me there; send me anywhere else. For if 

there is anything the unrepentant soul hates, it is 

the influence of righteousness and holiness about 

him; and if there is anything a repentant soul 
longs for, it is the influence of righteousness about 

him; and the greatest penalty you can give to the 

unrepentant is that which is the greatest boon you 

can give to the repentant.. Punishment and re- 

demption are identical, for the best punishment is 
the best redemption, and the best redemption is the 
best punishment. Pargatory is both next door to 
hell and next door to heaven—it depends on who 
is there. 

IL. I apply this principle, in the second place, 
equally to personal conduct. What are we to 
do when a man has gone wrong and done wrong; 
when he has gone very wrong and done very wrong ; 
when he has sinned against light, against his own 
conscience, against all the moral influences that 
were about him, against all environment—what are 
we todo with him? “ Lifting one another up, and 
giving freely to one another, as Christ also gave to 
you.” That is my answer. 

There are four ways in which we may treat sin- 
ful men; four ways in which men actually do treat 
sinful men: the way of the wolf, the way of the 
bison, the way of the bee, and the way of Christ. 
When a wolf in the pack falls, all the other wolves 
pounce on him and tear him to pieces. And that 
is the way some men treat a man when he has gone 
wrong. They pull him down, tear him from shoul- 
der to shoulder, rend him, roll his iniquity as a 
sweet morsel under their tongue, rejoice in his iniq- 
uity. And these are the very men who are afraid, 
forsooth! that forgiveness will tend to take away 
the sanctions of justice and let men free. Whena 
bison falls in his track, the bisons do not turn upon 
him and rend him, they leave him alone and sweep 
on in their course. And that is the second way men 
treat a man gone wrong. Pat him in jail, turn the 
key on him, bury him in oblivion, forget him, and 
the great tide of life sweeps on. It is the indiffer- 
ence and unconcern of absolute selfishness. Then 
there is the way of the bee. When the drones get 
too numerous, and cannot be endured any longer, 
the bees turn upon them and sting them to death, 
and then shove them out of the hive. So long as 
sin is not very objectionable, very troublesome, leave 
it alone; when it really takes such shape as to 
threaten our hive, we wiil get rid of it, and then we 
will go on making ourhoney. The way of the wolf, 
the way of the bison, the way of the bee—and the 
way of Christ. The sinful man is my brother. 
Sin has not broken the bonds of brotherhood. He 
needs me, and therefore I need him; he wants 
my help, and therefore I want to give him my 
help. My work in life! it is not to make money, 
bonds, stocks, it is to make men ; and the man that 
most needs the making, he is the man that shall 
have my help, my love, my sympathy—not my cod- 
dling, not my palliation, not my extenuation, but 
my real Christian help. 

You know in certain places in England, in Dart- 
moor and Exmoor, there are great bottomless bogs, 
and if a man once gets in the center, though he 
may be on horseback, man and horse sink down 
gradually, little by little, until the bog swallows 
them up and they are gone. Now, we are all either 
in or on the edge of such a bog. Some of us are 
down to our neck in it; and some of us have only 
the soles of cur feet muddy, are almost on the 
hard ground ; what shall we do? Shall I, who am 
on the edge, thanks to God, thanks to my father 
and mother, thanks to my Puritan training and 
Christian atmosphere—shall I, who am on the edge, 
goon my way, and leave struggling bumanity to 
struggle as best it may, or shail I give him help 
that most needs help, that he may stand upon his 
feet again? 

You all know why I have preached this sermon 
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to-day. A member of Plymouth Church is in Sing 
Sing serving out the just penalty for a great sin, 
and Plymouth Church has resolved to leave his 
name upon the roils of the church and retain him 
in its membership.’ In other words, we have re- 
solved to practice what for forty years this pulpit 
has been preaching. It is a little strange that 
Christians should practice what they preach ; but, 
still, we are going to do it. It has been suggested 
to me that it is dangerous. It has been suggested 
to me that young men will take encouragement 
from this measure to go on in vice and crime, with 
the belief that they can go on and not be shamed 
or dishonored by their iniquity. I will answer 
that objection by my message here and now to 
young men and to old men, and to women, for 
women also are sinners before God and need re- 
pentance and redemption. And this is my message 
to you all, young and old: 

Many of you are in a harder place in life than I 
am; many of you are environed by temptations ; 
you are in the heart and heat of life’s battle. Now, 
if you fall into sin, if you do the thing you know 
you ought not to have done, if you violate the law of 
God and the law of man, come to Piymouth Church, 
and come to Piymouth Church’s pastor. I will not 
extenuate or pailiate your sin. If it isdrunkenness, I 
will not call 1 jollity or freshness or sowing wild 
oats, or any such thing—lI will call it drunkenness ; 
if it is taking out of another man’s pocket his 
property by any scheme or device whatever, I will 
not cover it up with fair phrases—I will call it 
stealing. If you want some one to falsify and 
apologize and excuse, do not come to me or to 
Piymouth Church. Nor will I, in such a case, stand 
between you and the jast penalty of your wrong- 
doing. 1 will not use my influence to secure your 
escape from the just and righteous penalty which 
society ought, in its own protection, to inflict on the 
wrongdoer. If you want that, you must go else- 
where; you must not come to me or to Piymouth 
Church. But if in lite’s battle you have failen 
wounded ; if, in this struggle between the good and 
the evil that goes on in every soul, evil has come off 
victor over you; if there is great remorse gnawing 
at your heart, and a great shame over your past ; if 
you say, For me there 1s no hope and no lite and no 
chance—come to me, come to Piy mouth Church, and, 
as God has helped me and litted me up and given 
me his grace, so, God helping me, I will give you 
my hand ot tellowship and my heart of sympathy 
and my prayer for forgiveness, and Piymouth 
Church will do the same. And I do not tear that 
this pledge for the future, based on this action of 
the past, will fling the door to wrongdoing open to 
any soul or beckon any man on to evil, 

We have two stories in the Bibie: one in the 
Old Testament of a woman taken in adaltery, and a 
javelin was struck through her and she died instant- 
ly; and one in the New Testament of a woman 
taken in adultery, and she was brought before my 
Master and your Master, and he stooped and 
lovked upon the ground, that he might not look 
upon her flushing tace and add to her shame, until 
ail her accusers had gone out one by one, and then 
he hfted himself up, and said, Go, and sin no more ; 
neither do I condemn thee. Which of those two 
stories has had the greater effect in the redemption 
and purification of humanity? I doubt not—do 
you? 








It is a holy emulation to seek to be like Christ— 
to seek purity of life—to strive for the crown of 
righteousness that fadeth not away.—[Dr. J. C. 
Stewart. 





1 The week preceding the preaching of this sermon one of 
the members of Plymouth Charch had been sentenced to 
State’s Prison for a series of forgeries,extending over a period 
of several years, consisting in raising certiticates of stock 
for the purpose of borrowiag money on them. On detection 
he had not availed himself of the opportunity which he had 
to escape, but had surrendered himself to justice, had turned 
over all his property to those whom he had injured. and, 
being forbidden by the law to enter a plea of guilty, had 
given to the prosecuting attorney every facility to secure a 
prompt conviction and sentence. On these facts, and on a 
letter written to the pastor of the church expressing repent- 
ance for his sin, and leaving the question ot his relation to 
the church wholly with the church, Plymouth Church had, 
on motion of the pastor, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That this church, fully recognizing the sin of 
Albert H. Smith in the acts for which he is now sufferi 
the legal penalty, retain his name upon the rolls, in the fait! 
that no man more needs the watcn and care of a Christian 
church than one who has fallen into sin, but has sincerely 
repented of his sin and desired to return to the way of 
righteeusness and life. Our message to our brother is: 
That Gud pardoneth and absolveth ail those who truly re- 
pent and unfeignedly believe his Holy Gospel ; aud we com- 
mend him to the prayers of the members of our church and 
to such special offices of spiritual aid as it may be possible 
ah the pastors or other officers of this church to render to 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


EXTENDING THE ANGELS’ CHRISTMAS SONG 
(MISSIONARY). 
(Luke ii., 8-18.) 
Ay |UR topic implies. the extension of God’s 
; © D) kingdom in the world through the knowl- 







}| edge of his love and favor, to the end 
OX that he may be glorified by the children 
2 of men as well as by the hoste of heaven. 
The simple-hearted shepherds of Judea accepted 
without question the revelation from God. They 
set out at once, not to prove the truth of it, but to 
see for themselves that which they were sure had 
come to pass, because the Lord had made it known 
unto them. And when they had seen the child 
Jesus, they made known to others the revelation 
which they had received concerning him. Then 
they returned to their every-day task, glorifying 
and praising God. For thirty years they received 
no other sign, yet forever after they were conscious 
of the glory of God, and above the discords of 
earth they could hear the song of the angels, be- 
cause they had seen the Lord Christ and believed. 
The messages of salvation which we receive are 
none the less divine because they come to us through 
human lips that speak often of other than heavenly 
things, or through printed words that are as capa- 
ble of being formed into messages of evil as of good. 
Angelic voices sang for once in the language of 
men, and one perfect human life has been lived 
among us, thereby making the message of salvation 
through human lips and human language a sacred 
thing, and no more to be rejected with impunity 
than the voices from heaven or the “Come unto 
me” from the Saviour’s own lips. 

Once having heard and believed the heavenly 
message, we must not rest until we have seen our 
Redeemer. We must have more than a belief in 
salvation through Christ. “That which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of the Word of life,” 
must be the ground of an ever-increasing faith. 
Then, making known to others what we have seen 
and heard, our common days and common duties 
will be glorified. 

The Syrian Shepherds and the Eastern Magi 
are typical of those to whom we are commissioned 
to bear the “ good tidings of great joy.” It was not 
so marvelous a thing, after all, when the shepherds 
had time to think it over. Had not the Angel of 
the Lord appeared to their fathers, to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob? And as for this Saviour, 
did not the prophecies which were read in their 
synagogues on the Sabbath declare plainly that the 
Messiah, the Prince of Peace, would surely come? 
It was something they had heard of and talked 
about from childhood, and so they were ready to 
believe. They represent those with whom we 
mingle from day to day. If we tell them that a 
Saviour has come to earth to save them, we are 
only telling them of that which they have heard 
before. Let us give them a sure sign; let us tell 
them what this Jesus has been to us. If we speak 
out of heart-experience of the Saviour’s compassion 
and forgiveness, and out of heart-to-heart commun- 
ion with him, we may rest assured that they will 
seek this Saviour for themselves. The Magi had 
been groping in darkness for many a year, but 
longing for day, and through that longing the 
Spirit of God reached them, and in the very 
heavens to which they so often turned their eyes, 
God set a light that guided them to Bethlehem. 
These represent the millions that, in spite of the 
degradation of heathenism, are feebly reaching to- 
ward something higher. Because they have no in- 
herited knowledge of God, the message is at first 
but a rift in the darkness, a glimmer of light, but 
following that over strange and ofttimes weary 
roads, they at last bend over the Redeemer’s cradle 
in adoration as sincere as ours, who have known of 
him so long; and their gifts and self-sacrifice put to 
shame our compulsory giving and our small sacri- 
fices. 
References: 2 Kings vii.,9; Ps. ii., 6-8; Is. ii., 
18—xi., 9—xxxii., 20—xxxv., 1—xl., 3-5—xlii., 4 
—lyv., 5—Ixvi., 19; Zeph. ii., 11; Hag. ii, 6-8; 
Mal. i., 11 ; Matt. vi., 10—ix., 37, 38; Lukei., 76- 
79; John xv., 16; Acts ii., 37-39—iii., 25, 26— 
x., 40-43—xiii., 47; 2 Cor. v., 20, 21; Eph. vi., 
18-20 ; Col. iv., 2-4; 1 Pet. i., 8-11. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. Ixxii., 1-19; (2) John 
i, 1-18; (3) Is. lx., 1-14; (4) Matt. xxviii., 16- 
20; (5) Rom. x., 11-21 ; (6) John iv., 35-38 ; (7) 
Luke ii., 8-18 


1 For the week beginning December 28, 1890. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Reicious News. 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD'S COUNCIL. 


The first World’s Council of the Congregational 
churches will meet in London on July 12 next, and will 
continue in session for more than a week. Since the 


-. aeceptance by the National Congregational Council of 
the b Wr 


nited States, at its session in Worcester in Octo- 
ber, 1889, of the invitation of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales to an international coun- 
cil, preparations have been going forward in this coun- 
try. As early as last June a provisional programme. 
was between representatives in England and 
in the United States. According to this programme the 
Council will begin on Sunday, July 12, and will continue 
till Tuesday, July 21. Four general topics are laid down 
for discussion. The first is “ Domestic Congregation- 
alism ;’ the second, “Congregationalism in Relation 
to the Nation ;” the third, “Congregationalism and 
the World ;” and the fourth, “ Congregationalism and 
the Church Catholic.” A variety of sub-topics will be 
discussed under each head. 

The arrangements for the gathering, so far as the 
United States delegation is concerned, are made 8 a 
committee of eleven, who were appointed by the Na- 
tional Council from the list of twenty-five delegates 
whom it selected to go to England. These eleven 
consist ef well-known clergymen and laymen of the de- 
nomination in New Resionh. Among the delegates of 
twenty-five are Presidents Dwight of Yale, Angell of 
Ann Arbor, and Bartlett of Dartmouth, and ex-Presi- 
dent Seelye of Amherst. The late Frederick Bil- 
lings, of Vermont, was one, and other prominent men 
on the list are the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of 
New York, the Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brook- 
lyn, the Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Noble, of Chicago, the 
Rev. Drs. Richard S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, and Alonzo H. 
Quint, of Alliston, and the Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of 

inneapolis. 

The plan is to have the Council consist of about 
300 persons, say about 100 from England and Wales, 
100 from the United States, and the other 100 from 
Australia, Canada, and the different mission countries. 
No regular basis of representation has been fixed, and 
probably will not be. If the number should be more 
than 300 there would probably be no objection. 








THE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 


At the annual meeting of the American Sabbath 
Union, held last week in Philadelphia, some very im- 
portant things were done which will place it upon a 
permanent foundation and insure its increasing useful- 
ness and success in the prosecution of its one great 
aim. An amended constitution was adopted which 
frees the Union of the principal defects of its previous 
organic law. A Board of Managers takes the place of 
the former Executive Committee. This Board consists 
of twenty-one members, divided into three classes of 
seven each, who are elected to serve three years, one 
class going out each year, but subject to re-election. 
Thus there will always be two-thirds of the Board in 
office, and this will prevent sudden changes at an 
annual meeting. The Union has also been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, with all the 

ights and privileges of a body politic and corporate. 
"eT he Board of rs elected under the new con- 
stitution is com of the following gentlemen who 
represent all of the leading denominations that co- 
operate with the Union. 

Te serve for one year : 

Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, Presbyterian, New York ; the 
Rev. Dr. R. M. Sommerville, Reformed Presbyterian, New 
York ; Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D., M. E, Church, Washing- 
ton ; the Rev. S. H. Virgin, D.D., Congregationalist, New 
York ; the Rev. George S. Mott, D.D., Presbyterian, Flem- 
ington, N. J. 

Two vacancies in this class to be filled by the Board. 

To serve for two years : 

Samuel C. Brown, Esq., Presbyterian, Philadelphia; Col- 
onel Alexander S. Bacon, Baptist, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Robert 

rahame, Esq., Protestant Episcopalian, New York ; the 
Rev. J. M. King, D.D., M. E. Church, New York ; William 
R. Worrall, Esq., Presbyterian, New York ; the Rev. J. H. 
Darlington, Ph.D., Protestant Episcopalian, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; William Irwin, Esq., Presbyterian, New York. 

To serve for three years : 

The Hon. John Wanamaker, Presbyterian, Washington ; 
the Rev. R. 8. MacArthur, D.D., Baptist, New York ; the 
Rev. Joachim Elmendorf, D.D., Reformed Chureh, New 
York ; the Rev. T. A. Fernley, D.D., M. E. Church, Phila- 
delphia ; the Rev. Leighton Williams, Baptist, New York ; 
the Rev. A. C. Wedekind, Lutheran, New York ; Bishop 
E. G. Andrews, M. E, Church, New York. 

The constitution also provides that the President, 
General and Corresponding Secretaries, and Treasurer 
shall be members ez officio of this Board of Managers, 
subject to the provisions of the act of the Legislature 
under which the American Sabbath Union is incor- 
porated. 

The Board of Managers were requested to take 
measures as soon as practicable for publishing a peri- 
odiesl-ongon:ten the Wala ‘audits iliaries and dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. The proceedings 
of this anniversary will be published with the addresses 
deliyered in the annnal report, which will be widely 
circulated. 


J. H. Know es, General Secretary. 
W. J. R. Tayior, Corresponding Secretary. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED. 

Hy tor Friend: 

ou ask me to write you.concerning our Home 
Mission work in New York. My youngest son, Harry, 
and myself were seeking a field in the lower part of 
New York that ap less occupied and more in 
need of missionary effort than any other—one that we 
could reach in ten or fifteen minutes from the Govy- 
ernor’s Island dock. We found, a little more than a 
year ago, a small church (not the edifice) called 
“Camp Memorial Charch,” with a veritable Mission 
School attached. The church had no building, but 
rented a hall over a stable on Elizabeth Street, be- 
tween Grand and Broome. 

The hall is low in the ceiling, with no proper ventila- 
tion, but neat enough in itself. One-fifth of it is cut 
off for the infant class by a partition, so that the only 
lighting to the long hall is from small windows at the 
back end, and the ever-present gaslight. There comes 
through those windows the steam from some cooking 
arrangement that is hidden from us by a canvas sep- 
aration which obstructs our outlook in that direction. 

The population around about us is dense. It is cos- 
mopolitan. I should say that just now in the neighbor- 
hood the Italians prevail. The school, having many 
faithful teachers, mostly members of the little church, 
has collected from that and neighboring streets over 
one hundred scholars. 

I began my Bible work with a boys’ class ; was 
afterwards promoted to a Bible class of young people. 
Harry, before he was ill, taught a class of young girls. 

The character of the scholars is remarkably high. 
Many of them are from excellent German parentage. 
I hardly need tell you that the room is an improper 
one, for, as before said, we lack light and ventilation. 
Recently a son of the Rev. Dr. Meredith, D.D., has 
preached to the people and taught in the Sunday- 
school, following from last year the Rev. Mr. Walton, 
who during his term gave hearty and persistent Sab- 
bath work to the mission. 

Here is what we now propose : Two squares to the 
east of us, on Chrystie Street, is an old, unused church. 
Its former occupants, the Welsh Baptists, have moved 
uptown. This edifice, with a little repair, will give us 
comfortable rooms in a healthful quarter. We have, in 
fact, bargained for this edifice, with an adjoining build- 
ing on the same lot. Both structures are necessary to 
the mission and the church. As Treasurer of the 
building fund, I have engaged to buy ; have paid down 
$1,000 ; my next payment will be $4,000, to meet 
which I now need about $500 on my subscription book. 
We have three short periods in which to complete the 
payment. The total cost of the lot, with the struct- 
ures thereon, is $18,500. 

I think the time has come when our Congregational 
brethren, especially those in New York, may make a 
new face—t. e., establish and maintain permanent work 
among the masses least cared for. The faithful “Camp 
church ” has held on tenaciously, and now, after years 
of diminution and discouragement by reason of “ up- 
town movement,” their body begins to thrive. The 
location appears to me a most important one. To lose 
it would be like giving up to the enemy in war time 
an important hill on our line of battle. If you can say 
any word which will help on this euterprise, you will 
gratify me and be doing the Master as good a service 
as the planting of a new mission in Asia or Africa. 

Sincerely, your long-time friend, 
O. O. Howarp, 
Major-General United States Army. 
GovERNoOR’s IsLAND. 








A UNIQUE WORK. 


The field and work of Gates College at Neligh, Neb., 
is somewhat unique and remarkable. North Nebraska, 
containing an area as large as the State of New York, 
has no other college of any denomination. It contains 
nearly four hundred thousand people, and is rapidly 
increasing in popelaena. Large sections of Wyoming 
and Western Dakota are naturally tributary to this 
institution. Though the Congregationalists and other 
denominations had begun college work in South 
Nebraska, the churches of that order in North Ne- 
braska founded Gates College, because the religion 
was wholly destitute of facilities for higher education, 
and comparatively untouched by other institutions. 

Like all new regions, the limited means of young 
people, with rare exceptions, renders attendance at a 
distant school impossible. In this field Gates College 
has been at work eight years seeking to meet the 
educational needs of all Christian denominations. Two 
seven years’ courses, essentially the same as those of 
the best Western colleges, have been wrought out, and 
an annual attendance of nearly two hundred secured. 

From the first, Christian influences have been vital 
and pervasive. In nearly every case the young people 
are won to Christ. The remarkable figure of ninety 
per cent. of Christian students has been attained in 
some years. 

The faculty and immediate friends of this institu- 
tion are making sacrifices to raise enough per- 
manent endowment funds to nearly or quite meet 
current expenses. They deserve and it is be hoped will 
obtain the generous aid of those who have the steward- 
ship of the Lord’s money and wish to promote the 
cause of Christian learning in the plastic and forming 
empire States of the new West. 

r. Duryea has stated with characteristic force and 
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freshness.the reasons why new regions must for a time 
depend on older States in founding their educational 
institutions. ‘ The people of this region will take care 
of their institutions as soon as they have been relieved 
from the burden of mortgages on their lands, which 
were necessary if these were to be developed. Most 
of the settlers had all of the requisites except money 
for the improvement of the Territory. The opening of 
the soil and the planting of the trees have insured the 
more equable distribution of rains throughout the 
growing season, and thereby the constancy of the re- 
turns of labor. Money is already obtained at more 
moderate rates of interest because security is based on 
an even rate of production. Insome of the older coun- 
ties the farmers are becoming free from debt, and are 
making long-delayed improvements in their dwellings, 
and giving the means of higher education to their sons 
and daughters. Later they will give, and give liber- 
ally, for the fixed income of the colleges.” 








WESTERN COLLEGE AID. 


The College and Education Society of the Congrega- 
tional Churches has, for an extended period, been iden- 
tified with the work of founding and supporting 
Western colleges. 

For some sixteen years each college on the Society’s 
list bas made the presentation of its needs to friends at 
the East by its own agent. 

Personal solicitation for money alone cannot secure 
the general co-operation of pastors and churches, nor 
develop with the Christian public a widespread 
knowledge of and sympathy with the work of educa- 
tion by Christian colleges in the West and South. 
While the present degree of public interest is not suf- 
ficient to justify the colleges in dispensing with special 
representatives at the East, it is desirable to reduce 
their number as far as possible, and especially to 
avoid the pressing of their successive applications. 

After careful consideration, it is deemed wise to 

divide the Eastern field into several districts, to each of 
which a college is assigned. Instead of an indefinite 
number of agents, appealing at indefinite times for an 
indefinite number of institutions, this arrangement Pe 
vides that aid for young colleges shall be promoted by 
one representative, in the one district, for the one col- 
lege. * 
Teach of these college representatives will confer 
freely with pastors as to the best time and way in 
which to secure from the church and congregation, or 
from individuals, the one annual contribution to the col- 
lege assigned. 

Whether the mode of raising this money be by a 
canvass made by the college apronentec rr: y an ap- 
propriation from the general church fund, or in some 
other way, it is believed that both pastors and church 
committees will find this adjustment to afford a prac- 
tical basis for this earnest and effective co-operation 
with this vital and fundamental work. 

The colleges at present included are as follows : To 
Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota, is assigned 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, a part of Boston and vicinity, and Rhode Isl- 
and. The Rev. J. H. Kyle, Eastern Representative. 

To Doane College, Crete, Neb., is allotted a part of 
Boston and vicinity, Central and Western Massachu- 
setts, and the State of Connecticut east of the Connect- 
icut River. President D. B. Perry, Eastern Repre- 
sentative. 

To Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington, is 
appointed the State of Connecticut west of the Con- 
necticut River, and the State of Vermont. Represented 
by the Field Secretary. 

To Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., is set apart 
New York City, Brooklyn, the State of New Jersey, 
and our constituencies in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. Represented by the Field 
Secretary. J. L. MAILE, 
College Field Secretary. 








THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY. 


At its regular meeting last week the New York 
Presbytery considered the three important overtures 
sent down to the presbyteries by the General Assembly 
last spring. The first relates to the methods of revis- 
ing the Confession of Faith and Constitution of the 
Church, the second to the question of constituting an 
order of deaconesses, the third to the increase of the 
number of ministers and the supplying of vacant 
churches. The first overture was answered in the af- 
firmative,'the second was deferred to the J: a meet- 
ing of the Presbytery, while the Presbytery decided 
that the plan of meeting the needs of unemployed min- 
isters and vacant churches submitted at the last Assem- 
bly was not practicable, and that instead of a central 
supervisioneach Presbytery should attend to the cases 
within its bounds, a 

On the revision question the overture indorsed pro- 
vides that a new chapter entitled “Of Amendments ” 
shall be added to the Form of Government, making 
provision for the amendment of the Confession of 
Faith, the two Catechisms, the Form of Government, 
the Book of Discipline, and the Directory of Worship. 
Professor C. A. Briggs, on behalf of the minority, op- 
pored the action taken “asa hasty and ill-advised com- 
promise resulting from bad tactics of both parties in 
the last General Assembly, as contravening the con- 
stitutional mode of revision wrapped up in the Act of 
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Ratification of 1788, requiring the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the presbyteries for any revision of the con- 
stitution.” The minority resolutions declare also that 
the overture “ officially exalts dogma to an undue prom- 
inence and depreciates the government, liturgy, and 
worship of the Church,” and “so hedges about the 
revision of the Confession of Faith as to make it well- 
nigh impossible, and to prevent any efforts for revision 
in the future.” 








PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


The reading of annual reports and addresses upon 
the various branches of work in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, were submitted last Friday evening. The 
forty-third annual report of the church clerk was read 
by F. C. Manvel. It showed a present membership of 
1,793, a net increase of thirteen for the year. The total 
receipts were $43,153.78. The congregation of the 
church had steadily increased throughout the year. 
The Church Work Committee report was presented by 
H. W. B. Howard. It showed the general prosperity of 
all the branches of work carried on by the Committee, 
which had expended nearly $9,000. The three Sunday- 
schools, three Working Girls’ Clubs, the Young Men’s 
Union, and the Boys’ Gymnasium were all showing evi- 
dences of prosperity. There was need of a new build- 
ing for the outside work. Dr. Abbott called on several 
speakers to represent briefly the various branches of 
the work of the church. It was decided to defer the 
annual election of officers for a week. . 








DR. GREGG INSTALLED. 


The Rev. Dr. David Gregg, who resigned the pasto- 
rate of the Park Street Congregational Church in Bos- 
ton to become the successor of the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, in the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, was formally installed last Sun- 
day night before a very large congregation. The instal- 
lation sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. J. D. Wells, 
who referred with se to the long and prosperous 
history of the church under Dr. Cuyler’s administra- 
tion, and to its present united and strong condition. His 
text was, “ Workers with Him.” The charge to the 
pastor was made by Dr. Cuyler. Among other things 
he said : 

“IT congratulate you that you have come out of Boston 


just as sound in your theology as you went intoit. We. 


outsiders sometimes think that Bostonians are given to ad- 
vanced theologic thought. Preach against sin. Remember 
that Sinai is not an extinct volcano in our theology here, 
neither are hell and damnation abolished. After that preach 

ist winsomely. Be also a pastor. Books are well 
enough, but books in boots are what you want to study in 
Brooklyn. In going about you may find pose who will 
say a kindly word about your predecessor. Don’t be dis- 
turbed. If they have a chimney corner warm for their old 
pastor, they will have another for you. The more they love 
you, the more I shall love them.”’ 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall delivered the, 
charge to the people. In the morning Dr. Gregg 
preached his first sermon to his new congregation, on 
the subject, “ The Coming Minister.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Very Rev. Richard William Church, M.A, 
D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, died in London 
last week, at the age of sixty-five. Dean Church took 
his degree in first-class honors at Oxford in 1836, and 
shortly afterwards became a Fellow of Oriel College. 
He was rector of Whately, near Frome-Selwood, 
from 1853 to 1871. In 1854 he published a volume 
of essays, which stamped him at once as one of 
the most cultivated scholars and most graceful writers 
of the day. In 1869 Dr. Church published a volume 
of University Sermons on the relation between Chris- 
tianity and civilization, which attracted a great deal 
of attention. The list of his published writings is a 
very long one. He was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in September, 1871. 

—A press dispatch says that a preliminary bulletin 
will be issued in a few days by the Census Office, in 
regard to the statistics of religious bodies. The sta- 
tisties relate only to a few of the 140 religious bodies, 
besides many independent congregations. The tables 
inelude statistics of the following denominations: 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, Church 
of the New Jerusalem, Catholic Apostolic Church, 
Salvation Army, Advent Christian Church, Evangeli- 
cal Adventists, Life and Advent Union (Adventists), 
Seventh-day Baptists, German Seventh-day Baptists, 
General Six Principle Baptists, Christian Church South 
Schwenkfeldians, Theosophical Society, and Brethren in 
Christ. The final bulletin will contain statistics of all of 
the denominations. The United Presbyterian Church has 
the Jargest membership of any in the above list. It is 
credited with 94,402 members, the Advent Christian 
Church coming next, with 25,816 members. The Chris- 
tian Church South, with 13,004, comes next, and is fol- 
lowed by the Seventh-day Baptists, with 9,017 mem- 
bers, and the Salvation Army, with 8,662. In regard 
to the Salvation Army, the statistics show that it has 
329 ve eng in this country, 40 church edifices, 
287 halls, with a total seating capacity of 102,261, and 
that the church Le aetad is valued at $37,360. 

—The Rev. Dr. T. H. Pritchard, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Wilmington, N. C., writes to a relig- 
ious journal about Sam Jones’s recent revival discourses 
there : “I most sincerely believe that it will be many a 
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day before this city will get over the evil effects of such 
baneful talk. A lady of my own charge told me she 
had to correct one of her children for a profane ex- 
pression, when the child replied: ‘Why, mamma, 
that’s nothing to what Sam Jones says.’ Another lady 
told me she was reading aloud Sam Jones’s sermons, 
when next day she heard a little boy use one of his 
ugly expressions, and when the child was reproved, he 
replied, ‘I thought I eduld say what the preacher 
said.’ An ungodly man said to me a few days since: 
‘We wicked men can learn plenty of cuss-words from 
the devil without going to the pulpit to be taught new 
oaths.’ Another man, whosometimes swears, said to me 
yesterday: ‘If I wanted tocurse a man blue, I wouldn’t 
want any stronger words than Sam Jones uses.’ God 
never made two laws of profanity—one for Sam Jones 
and one for other people.” 

—Regarding the reported massacre of Christians in 
China, a Boston paper says : “ The dispatch announcing 
the massacre of Christians at Long Tuy Tsin, China, 
created a stir among the friends of missionaries in 
Boston, and there was much anxiety until it became 
known that no Americans were located in that part of 
the country. At the headquarters of the American 
Board it was ascertained that no Congregational mis- 
sions were stationed nearer than one thousand miles of 
the scene of the reported massacre. The American 
Baptist and the Methodist denominations also said 
that their mission stations were far removed from the 
scene. These reports quieted the fears of those who 
had friends connected with the China missions.” 

—Five young Reformed Presbyterian ministers, O. 
B. Milligan, of Pittsburg ; E. M. Milligan, of Parnas- 
sus ; H. W. Temple, of Brookland ; W. H. Samson, of 
McKeesport, and H. W. Reed, of Youngstown, have 
been tried and dismissed by the Pittsburg Presby- 
tery for heresy. The young men at a meeting last 
July adopted a platform of principles, in which it was 
declared that persons who make a creditable profes- 
sion of Christ should be received in church member- 
ship on their acceptance of the testimony and terms 
of communion, without holding them to explanation in 
the matter of political dissent or in other questions. 
These principles, it is declared, are in opposition to the 
Church discipline and subversive of the fundamental 
position of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. In 
consequence of this action, the Rey. J. F. Carson, of the 
Willoughby Avenue Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, has resigned, to allow his society to vote on 
the question whether a similar belief disqualifies him 
to serve as their pastor. 

—A Congregational church of fourteen members has 
been organized at Chula Vista, near San Diego, Cal. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—E. W. Gaylord, of Wrightsville, Pa., has been installed 
as pastor of the church in North Amherst, Mass. 

—R. L. D. Preston has accepted a call to the church in 
Springfield, Minn. 

—C. M. Perry, of the Second Church of South Brewer, 
aceepts a call tothe Union Church at Vinalhaven, Me. 

—E. G. Fullerton, of Worcester, Mass., has received a call 
from the Park Street Church of Bridgeport, Conn. 

—Jay Clizbe has accepted a call to the Presbyterian church 
in Paw Paw. Mich. 

—H. W. Evans accepts a eall to Exeter, Pa. 

—C. C. Otis, formerly of Norwich, N. Y., has received a 
call to the First Church of Springfield, Ill. 

—Thomas Clayton was installed as pastor of the church in 
Berlin, Conn., on December 2. 

—Edwin More, Jr., has become pastor of the church in 
Shabbona, III. 

—L,. §. Hand, of Eddyville, Iowa, has resigned. 

—N. K. Evarts died at Oakdale Park, Mich., November 9, 
at the age of seventy-seven. 

—John Nicol accepts a call to Bridgeport, Mich. 

—Lyman Marshall, of the Mission Church in Manchester, 
N. H., died recently in Lebanon, Ill. 

C. E. Andrews, of the Broadway Church, Somerville, 

Mass., has resigned, to take effect April 1. 

—W.F. White, of the Hartford Seminary, has been in- 
stalled as pastor of the church in Trumbull, Conn. 

—William Clift died in Mystic, Conn., on December 2, at 
the age of seventy-three. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J.C. White died in Cincinnati, Ohio, last week, at the 
age of eighty-five. 

—R. V. Hunt.r, of the Seventh Church of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has declined a call to the Howard Church of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

—Chalmers Martin, of Muorestown, N. J.. has received a 
call from the Bethany Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—G. H. Wallace, of Plymouth, Mich., has resigned. 

—S. M. Hamilton, of this city, has accepted a call to Lou 
isville, Ky. 

—W. R. Herendeen, of Mount Sterling, Ohio, accepts a 
call to St. Louis, Mo. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—S. H. Gallaudet has senagted the rectorship of St. John’s 
Memorial Church (P. E.), Ellenville, N. Y. 

—S. B. Moore has accepted the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church (P. E.), Taunton, Mass. 

—W. Osborne, of Detroit, Mich., has been elected 
rector of the Episcopal church in Lansing. 

—J.§. Clark, pastor of the Methodist church in Mayfield, 
N. Y., died on December 11, at the age of thirty-three. 

—M. B. Ballou, for twenty-two years pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Stoughton, Mass., died last week, at the 
age of ninety. 

—S. H. Roblin, of Bay City, Mich., has received a call 
from the Church of Our Father (Universalist), Brooklyn, 


—Creswell Cresey, of Bangor, Me., has become pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Salem, Mass. 

—Lester M. Dorman, an Episcopal clergyman, who retired 
from active service some years ago, died suddenly in Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on December 7, 


| 
. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


WOODBERRY’S LITERARY STUDIES." 


We have had very few critics of books, and stil] 
fewer critics of life, in America. If one names 
Lowell and Whipple and Stedman, with confidence, 
as critics of literature, and then considers medita- 
tively for a fourth whose work bulks largely enough 
.. and impresses forcefully enough to warrant the 

ranking, one hesitates, and finally makes no record. 

So also, reflecting upon first-rank critics of life, one 
pauses after naming Emerson. For this reason, 
this American reading public is somewhat arid of 
essays, 80 to say, and will give these studies, as now 
collected in book form, a prompt examination. And 
we are very sure thata warm welcome is equally 
certain. 

For Mr. Woodberry is a critic who lives up to 
his literary ideals. In the essay upon Aubrey de 
Vere the good critic is thus deseribed : “ It is rare 
good fortune to find criticism in which the ideas 
are more excellent than the manner, and the spirit 
finer than the ideas; in which it is not the keener 
sympathy of the poet that epeaks, or the sure sense 
of the trained artist for expression, or any single 
faculty, but the whole nature of the man; in which 
the judgment rendered does not proceed from any 
particular part of his mind—the scholarly or moral 
or wsthetic element by itself—but is felt to be 
grounded upon his total convictions.” It would be 
difficult to frame a better description of the essays 
before us; every one of them speaks to usas aman 
would speak whose whole self made utterance. 

Certainly, then, the reader will be charmed, 
though he will probably consider the studies of 
somewhat unequal importance, if he ba able to for- 
get his present pleasure sufficiently to force himeelf 
into the critical attitude which we all feel better 
when assuming, and which is well known to be the 
ordinary manner of Posterity. At first glance 
at the table of contents the list seems unpromisingly 
varied. The essays deal with the works and lives 
of more than a dozen of literary men: Landor, 
Crabbe, Keats, Shelley, Sir George Beaumont, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Bunyan, Cowper, Channing, 
Darwin, Byron, Browning. But these sketches, 
brief as are some of them, are not slight in quality, 
nor does the collection, as a whole, even though 
made up from essays written at different dates, 
give any notion of desultoriness. Mr. Wood- 
berry has in very high degree the “unifying 
power” he denies to Landor; and the men and 
thoughts as they pass before us in the essays are 
not at all “haphazard objects.” They are studies 
of the art of literature and of life, knit together and 
illustrating each other. In only two instances is 
there formal grouping, as when Bunyan, Cowper, 
and Channing are studied together as “ Men of 
Piety,” and when Sir George Beaumont, Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth are studied together as 
friends. But where there is no formal grouping 
there is nevertheless unity, for Mr. Woodberry 
studies these men each with reference to some sig- 
nificant and harmonizing idea, and weaves together 
the intellectual life, the social life, and the spiritual 
life of each, in such fashion as to make the essays 
almost like successive chapters in a treatise upon 
the Philosophy of Literature. To him these men 
appear as brothers of a family, each with his habit 
and excellence, but as seen together vastly more 
like than unlike. 

The best of all the essays, to our thinking, is the 
one upon Browning, with which the book closes. 
It appeared, as our readers will remember, in the 
“‘ Nation ” very shortly after the poet’s death, and 
found instant appreciation. 

Evidently the man Browning, as well as the poet 
Browning, had quality that made direct appeal to 
Mr. Woodberry, for sympathy with the entire per- 
sonality is evident from opening to finish of the 
essay. Curiously in contrast with this Browning 
tribute is the paper on Shelley, which treats of the 
career and acquaintances of Shelley in a vague, 
hesitant manner equally familiar and unhelpful, 
but which becomes clear-cut at once when the prose 
writings of Shelley are taken up for examina- 
tion. Concerning Browning, however, Mr. Wood- 
berry has evidently no uncertainties. The essay 
has warmth and heat also, as if written at 
pressure both external and subjective. Almost 
wholly lacking is this warmth and heat in one 
of the most interesting essays in the volume— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


the study of Darwin. It is at once appreciative, 
candid, and vigorous. Bat it is odd to note that at 
the very end, force seems to have failed Mr. Wood- 
berry to longer contemplate the single-mindedness, 
the straight-line habit of Darwin, and he appends 
a rather perfunctory tag—a sort of panegyric to 
the lines of curve, ease, and beauty. Losing his 
foree, Mr. Woodberry loses for the moment his 
discriminative power, confounds the sense of the 
spiritual with the cult of the wsthetic, and even, by 
implication, denies imagination to the suggester of 
one of the grandest and most harmonious theories 
the later world bas known. 

It would undoubtedly add to the power of these 
writings had there been in them a shade more of 
force, warmth, and heat. For the critic, to be a 
great critic, needs something more than keenness 
of intellect, something more than sense for nice 
distinctions in respect of language and action, some- 
thing more than jadicial gravity and steadfast eye, 
something more than charm of manner and win- 
ning candor. , If a consideration of the make-up of 
the critics we have had gives us reason for dog- 
matic statement as to his qualifications, the critic 
must also have two qualities not very conspicuous, 
though by no means wholly lacking, in these de- 
lightful essays. These qualities are Austerity and 
Fervor. The genial austerity of Lowell, the keen 
austerity of Matthew Arnold, the searching auster- 
ity of Emerson—is it not the very quality which gives 
compelling power? And the fervor of Ruskin, 
does it not gird us and carry us sometimes even 
whither we would not? Indeed, one might almost 
sum up in the four words, Vision, Austerity, Objec- 
tivity, and Fervor, the qualifications of the ideal 
critic. Certainly Mr. Woodberry has at least two 
of these qualifications in full measure. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Two novels, portraying widely different aspects 
of American life, have recently come from the 
press which deserve more than ordinary attention. 
Gaspé's “ Canadians of Old,” ‘translated by Charles 
G. D. Roberts, is a very picturesque and interesting 
picture of old Canadian life. It belongs to a litera- 
ture of which we know very little, which may not, 
indeed, possess very great variety or strength, but 
which produced at least one novelist of real gifts, 
and which preserves the semblance of a striking 
period of colonial life. This story originally ap- 
peared in Quebec, in 1862, and it is no’ difficult to 
understand the pleasure which the French of the 
lower province have ever since found in its \. 
It recalls in the most characteristic fashion the life 
of the old French seigneurs and Aabitans of Lower 
Canada in the last century ; a life distinctively pro- 
vincial, and, for that reason, allthe more interesting 
to the cosmopolitanism of this age. It is difficult 
to imagine habits and manners more unlike our 
own than those which are depicted in this volume. 
The simplicity, quaintness, native refinement, deep 
religious feeling, and thoroughly French domesticity 
are very happily combined in this charming pict- 
ure. M. Gaspé hasalightand graceful touch. He 
was in love with the legends of his own people. The 
romantic charm of their early life filled and in- 
spired his imagination, and the result is not, indeed, 
a great piece of literary work, but a very delightful 
story, full of incident, characterization, and color. 
The central figures in this romance—for it is a 
romance rather than a novel—are a young Scotch- 
man and the son and heir of one of the old Cana- 
dian seigneurs. Incident succeeds incident in rapid 
succession, the action taking us now to the delight- 
ful old patriarchal manor-house at St. Jean Porte 
Joli, now to the old Jesuit College of Quebec, and 
again to the Piains of Abraham, on the eventful 
day when Canada slipped from the hands of the 
French into the grasp of the English. It is a lo 
time since we happened upon any story so fresh an 
naive in its sentiment and feeling, so full of simple 
faith in homely things, and so thoroughly inspired 
with the old-time ideals of race feeling, conven- 
tional honor, and chivalry toward women. 

Very dissimilar, but equally interesting from 
another point of view, is Mr. Richard Malcolm 
Johnston’s capital story of Georgia life, “The 
Widow Guthrie.’* Mr. Johnston’s field is his own. 
Other writers have ventured into it with varying 
success, but no one has supplanted this veteran 
painter of old times in the South, this delightful 
raconteur of old Southern stories. Probably the 
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realists would disown Mr. Johnston, and yet the 
great charm of his work lies in the impression of 
reality which it conveys. He makes us understand 
the very spirit of a provincial society; a society 
which, lacking many of the elegancies of life, some- 
how persuaded itself that it possessed them, and in 
its manners and ideals held itself true to an alto- 
gether more elaborate and richly endowed environ- 
ment than that which surrounded it. The charm of 
old Southern society, despite its obvious defects, 
was very distinct, and the features of that society 
have become, by reason of the lapse of time, ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Mr. Johnston knew this old 
society, and he knows the society of to-day, and with 
equal fidelity he has given us pictures of both the 
past and the present. Southern humor is very 
unlike New England humor. It is less shrewd and 
less varied in its incisive comment upon character, 
but it is droll and thoroughly genuine, and‘ Mr. 
Johnston is one of its prophets. The Widow 
Guthrie, a personage of imposing proportions, 
both physically and socially, is admirably drawn. 
She would have delighted Thackeray. The story 
which bears her name is one of the best studies of 
Southern life which we possess. 


THE RIVERSIDE LOWELL. 


A new and complete edition of the works, in 
prose and verse, of Mr. Lowell has long been de- 
sired on many accounts, and it is gratifying to 
note that the Riverside edition meets the require- 
ments of a final edition of one of the foremost of 
the American poets and critics. It is, in the first 
place, an eminently satisfactory piece of book- 
making. The volumes are all that can be desired 
in the way of clear, attractive printing ; and they 
are bound in a more comely style than any of the 
other Riverside editions, although they have all 
been excellent. The edition has the advantage, in 
the next place, of a very satisfactory arrangement 
of both the verse and the prose; an arrangement 
which presents Mr. Lowell's work under natural 
divisions, and makes it readily accessible. And, in 
the third place, this edition has had, at every stage, 
the supervision of Mr. Lowell, who humorously 
laments that he has been obliged to include in it 
many things which he would have desired, in his 
more critical age, to reserve from further publica- 
tion. Fortunately for us, however, Mr. Lowell’s 
early work is beyond his control. It belongs to 
our literature, and its public relations and impor- 
tance take it out of the range of the volition even of 
its maker. Of that work as a whole it is unneces- 
sary to speak at length. It has already found its 
place and received its estimate. Mr. Lowell’s 
name stands with those of Hawthorne and 
Emerson in the foremost rank of American writers. 
He has touched our life on many sides, for 
he has not only interpreted our most ad- 
vanced thought and incarnated our best scholar- 
ship, but he has spoken as no one else has 
spoken for the homely popular sense of the people. 
The * Biglow Papers” remain without a rival as 
an expression of the homely moral sense, the prac- 
tical shrewdness, and the quaint, searching humor 
of the old New England folk. The “Biglow 
Papers” are indeed remarkable from every point 
of view. It is safe to say that no English-speak- 
ing writer lives who could match them simply as a 
tour de force of literary skill. In the department 
of belles-lettres or pure literature there is no writer 
living, either in England or America, who holds a 
higher place than Mr. Lowell; for he unites to 
native genius for the best work, both in prose and 
verse, a scholarship of wide range and complete 
soundness, wit and humor of a very high order, 
and a certain warmth and force of impulse which 
are often denied men of the highest gifts. Not 
only on the literary side, but on the moral side Mr. 
Lowell has been one of the educators of his coun- 
trymen. His ethical instinct has never failed. In 
later as in earlier public issues, his eye has detected 
that which was unsound and unwholesome, and his 
convictions have never lacked incisive expression. 
In the ten volumes of the Riverside Lowell there 
lie all the elements of a fine education; contact 
with some of the noblest verse which has been 
written on this continent, with one of the ripest, 
most scholarly and broadly critical minds, and with 
a man whose moral nature suffers no illusions, but 
holds itself true to the highest and the best. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 10 vols., $15.) 


—A sixth edition of Dr. William E. Griffis’s “ The 
Mikado’s Empire” is announced by the Harpers, with 
three additional chapters, including an account of the 
new Constitution. 
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A Handbook of Scientific and Literary Bible Difficulties , 
or, Facts and Suggestions Helpful Toward the Solution of 
Perplexing Things in Sacred Scripture. Edited by Rob- 
ert Tuck, B.A. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 
The theological foundation of this book is very much 
that embodied in a recent editorial in The Christian 
Union entitled “ What is the Bible?” We may regard 
Moses as one author, as the divinely guided compiler 
of the early history from legendary materials which had 
been preserved in memory as folk-lore, and for the 
later history we may fiud two classes of writers— 
“those who originally wrote fragments on matters 
within their knowledge ; and those who, in later times, 
threaded these fragments so as to form an almost con- 
tinuous narrative.” Thus our author regards the Bible 
as the record of the evolution or development of relig- 
ious knowledge and religious life rather than as the 

resentation of religious truth and religious life per- 
fect and complete from the beginning. He holds to 
both revelation in the Bible and inspiration in its 
lines, but neither revelation nor inspiration involves 
absolute infallibility, mechanical or verbal accu- 
racy, or any conception of Scripture inconsistent 
with the idea of a progressive revelation. The 
main body of the book is composed of a state- 
ment of difficulties such as suggest themselves to 
thoughtful readers of the Bible, and a solution of these 
difficulties in accordance with the principles laid down 
in the introduction. These difficulties are classified 
under four seetions—tbose relating to ancient history, 
those relating to matters of science, those relating to 
matters of religion or theology, and those relating to 
the usages of language. A table of contents and two 
indexes, one of topics and the other of Scripture texts, 
facilitate the use of the book as one of reference. On 
the whole, the book seems to us singularly free from 
that special pleading which is the greatest danger, in 
such a volume, and to be pervaded by that candid, 
free, and literary spirit most likely to helpful to 
honest and perplexed minds. 





Anew subject for a romance is that employed by Pro- 
fessor A. F. Bandelier in The Delight Makers. This is 
a story of the Indian tribes who lived in the pueblos of 
New Mexico long before the invading foot of the white 
man had pressed the summit of their white cliffs and 
his curious eye had scanned the dark recesses of their 
cave dwellings. The author is an archzologist and 
ethnologist of note, has lived for years among the de- 
seendants of these races studying their tongue, their 
traditions, and their customs, and from his investiga- 
tions he has been able to reconstruct, as it were, an 
ancient semi-civilization. He describes the religious 
ideas, the tribal relations, the family life, the council of 
the chiefs, the methods of warfare, the race peculiarities 
of this people, as though he had them actually before 
him. From this point of view the book has a positive value 
of a permanent kind. As astory i. is well written, and 
contains incidents of adventure of an exciting charac- 
ter, incidents that sometimes remind one in the telling 
of Cooper’s tales of the North American Indian. The 
characters, too, have a strong interest as individuals as 
well as types. Our main criticism would be that as a 
work of fiction the book is faulty in that the interrup- 
tions to the action of the story are sometimes too 
long. The workings of the half-developed intelli- 
genee of the cliff and cave dwellers, the struggles 
in their minds between superstition, legend, reason, 
policy, greed, and passion, are ably analyzed. In- 
trigue, ambition, the hatred of a woman persecuted for 
witcheraft, are elements which bring about a disastrous 
war, brilliantly and graphically described, and result- 
ing in almost the anvihilation of a race. (New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 


To meet an undoubted demand Mr. William Morton 
Payne has excellently translated from the Norwegian 
Henrik Jaeger’s Henrik Ibsen: A Critical Biography. 
The book itself is all it purports to be, and will give the 
reader an admirable account and an analysis of the life, 
character, and works of the characteristic dramatist of 
the Berlin of to-day. While one cannot be blind to 
ibsen’s great literary power and the earnestness with 
which he deals with questions of individual and social 
ethics, there remains one phase of. his work with which 
we are not in sympathy, and that is no less than Ibsen’s 
point of view. We object to the Ibsen dramas as we 
object to Zola’s work, and for the same reason ; not 
alone because of the results, but because the whole 
position is false. It assumes that psychology is identical 
with physiology ; its ethics are materialistic, and it 
ignores, even if it does not formally deny, the spiritual 
element in man and life. For this cause we believe 
Ibsen’s recent work is always somewhat untrue, his 
former romantic period more admirable than his 
present realistic. But since the man himself is re- 
markable and the space he is just now filling in the 
world of thought is wide and growing, we desire to know 
just those points in the cnsideration of his interpreta- 
tion of life which are implied and expressed in this 
volume. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) 








Seven Dreamers is the title of a collection of New 
England dialect tales by Annie Trumbull Slosson, all 
of which, we believe, have appeared in “ Harper’s Mag- 
azine.” They all deal with the strange fancies of oddi- 
ties of rural life, not really insane persons, but each 
with a mild delusion of curious pcan 8p The in- 
troductory chapter talks of such people generally— 
such as the man who constantly quoted and derived 
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comfort from the text, “At Michmash he has laid up 
his carriages,” and the “meek, softly little woman who 
allers declared to the last that she’d been a pirate 
years ago, bnt was a changed woman now,” and Dr. 
Weaver, “that shet himself up the tenth o’ every 
month and wore a woman’s bonnet from sunrise to sun- 
set.” It is surprising how much the author has found 
of humorous and pathetic to glean in this field. “A 
Speakin’ Ghost” and “Butterneggs” and “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” are certainly among the best short stories of 
the year, honest and genuine in sentiment, consistent 
in presenting New England character and talk, and 
quite original in conception and execution. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1 25.) 





We are pleased to see that American publishers 
whose firm names are generally identified with the 
making of cheap editions of standard works are begin- 
nivg to make a move in the direction of printing really 
good editions of standard works at reasonable—not cut- 
throat—rates. Here, for instance, are copies of Kings- 
ley’s Hypatia, Miss Mulock’s John Halifax, and 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, all printed from new elec- 
trotype plates on calendered paper, with original illus- 
trations (except with the “ Vanity Fair,” where the 
author’s own drawings are naturally retained), and 
bound in really good taste, and with a silver or gold 
cover design of simplicity and in excellent taste. The 
books are issued by the United States Book Company, 
of this city, at the moderate price of $2 50, and can be 
commended as excellent and satisfactory library edi- 
tions well worththe sum named. They are the precur- 
sors of similar editions of many standard works. 





The splendor and pomp of the court of the First Na- 
poleon would surpass belief, if we had not credible de- 
scriptions of eye-witnesses. The man of the people 
became an extreme aristocrat. Underneath all this 
glittering show and elaborate conventionalities were 
heart-burnings, intrigues, struggles for precedence, 
mean flattery, and tedium of life. To our mind 
the description of this splendid mockery in Saint- 
Amand’s Court of the Empress Josephine, translated 
by Thomas Sargent Perry, is the most brilliant vol- 
ume'of the series now in course of publication. It 
is evident that here the author has centered his interest 
and studies. No such revelation of the private life of 
Napoleon and Josephine has hitherto been given tothe 
world. It is the author’s masterpiece. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 





For a brief yet comprehensive account of the earliest 
art we know of nothing better than Mr. Talfourd Ely’s 
Manual of Archeology. (New York: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. $2.) Its scope takes in prehistoric, Oriental (omit- 
ting Chinese and Hindu), Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
arts. The section upon Oriental art appears to closely 
follow M. Babelon’s well-known work upon that sub- 
ject. The account of Greek archeology is full and 
excellent—in fact, the strong part of the book. After 
careful examination we can say that Mr. Ely’s state- 
ments are scholarly and trustworthy. Both the subject 
and the fine mechanical execution of this volume sug- 
gest its fitness for a holiday gift. 





Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton’s “ Bible in Picture 
and Story,” of which we spoke with commendation last 
year, is followed this season by a Life of Christ in Picture 
and Story, which supplements the first-aamed book. 
The author has the great merit of simplicity and clear- 
ness of style,and parapbrases the Gospel narrative with- 
out often falling into diffuseness or extraneous moral- 
izing. The pictures are not always of the best—some 
things are beyond the pictorial art to express. (Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York. $1.50.) From the 
Tract Society also comes a small quarto edition of the 
immortal Pilgrim's Progress, with many woodcuts, and 
a memoir and portrait of Bunyan. 





The lightly satirical dialogues illustrating phases of 
English social life published under the name of Voces 
Populi have appeared from time to time in “ Punch.” 
Their author is “F. Anstey,” otherwise Mr. Anstey 
Guthrie, whose “ Vice Versa” and other stories have 
secured him a good share of popular favor. These 
sketches vary a good deal in quality, some being clever 
and humorous in a much higher degree than others. 
They are not pretentious, but most have point as well as 
fun. The illustrations are by Mr. J. Bernard Partridge. 
(New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75.) 





The annnal volumes for 1890 of The Leisure Hour and 
the Boy's Own Annual reach us from F. H. Revell 
(New York), the sole agent in this country of these 
well-established and popular English periodicals. Each 
contains nearly a thousand pages of large size, abun- 
dantly illastrated with colored plates and woodcuts. 
Either would make an acceptable Christmas present, 
and one containing good store of future entertainment 
and instruction. ($3.20 each.) - 





The number of the admirers of Richard Jefferies has 
steadily increased since his death two or three years 
ago. His limpid style, his love for outdoor life and 
sympathy with nature, his keen observation of plant 
and animal characteristics, are always fresh and pleas- 
ing. One of his best-liked books is The Gamekeeper at 
Home, of which a new and popular edition has just been 
issued by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. ($1.50.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Sir Richard Burton at the time of his death had 
practically completed a metrical translation of Catullus, 
and was engaged on a similar version of Juvenal and 
Ansonius, proposing to follow these with the Greek 
Anthology and other works. 

—Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, the well-known art- 
ist and illustrator, has accepted charge of the Illustra- 
tion Class of the New York Institute for Artist-Artisans, 
No. 140 West Twenty-third Street. An Architectural 
Department has also been added. 

—During the past thirty years, says an exchange, 
the Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter had gathered a considerable 
collection of books and manuscripts bearing upon Pil- 
grim and early colonial history. This collection con- 
tains many rare works, and, in its way, is believed to 
be unequaled. Dr. Dexter has bequeathed it to Yale 
University, his alma mater. He also had been occu- 
pied closely for many years upon a work to be entitled 
“ A Study of the English and Dutch Life of the Plym- 
outh Men.” It is uncertain at present whether the 
manuscript of this work, which was ieft unfinished, is 
in such a condition as to be prepared for publication, 
but it is hoped that it may be given to the publie in due 
time. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. NEW YORK. 
Eecabics, Louise Seymour. The Life of Christ. $1.50. 
Haydn, the Rev. H. C. (D.D.) American Heroes on Mission 

Fields. $1.25. 
Hunter, Eleanor A. Talks to Boys. 5v cts. 
Brine, Mary D. e Story of Tom. 50 cts. 
Bunyan, John. The Pilgrim’s Progress. $1.50. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 

Hazlitt, W. Carew. Studiesin Jocular Literature. $1.25. 
Taylor, Wm. M., D.D. The Miracles of Our Saviour. $1.75. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK. 
bie Theodore L. (Rev.), D.D. How to be a Pastor. 

cts. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. 
Goodyear, Wm. Hey. A History of Art. $5. 
BRANDON PRINTING CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Topical age hg Gospel Hymns, etc. Prepared by Wm. B. 
ones. A 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON. 
Griffis, William Elliot, D.D. Honda the Samurai. $1.50. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Mack, Robert Ellice. Old Father Time. $2. 
Wood, Helen J., and others. Jack Frost and other Stories. 


$1.50, 
Mose Robert Ellice. Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1890. 
Bennett, Harriett M., and Lizzie Mack. Once Upon a Time, 
Brooks, Phillips. The Light of the World. $1.75. 


_ Tyng, Charles Rockland. Record of Life and Work of the 


ev. Stephen Higginson Tyng, D.D. $3.50. 
JAMES H. EARLE. BOSTON. 
Toussaint, Samson, Mme. A Parisian in Brazil. $1. 
GEBBIE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Bleunard, A. Babylon Electrified. $2.50. 
Dieulafoy, Madame. At Susa. $5. 
Milton, John. Complete Poetical Works. 2 Vols. $15. 
WM. GOTTSBERGER & CO., NEW YORK. 
Ebers, George. The Elixir and Other Tales. 50 cts. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Haggard, H. Rider, and Andrew Lang. The World’s De- 


sire. $1. 
Coffin, Charles Carleton, Freedom Triumphant. $3. 
Harper’s Young People, 1890. $3.50. 
Baldwin, Jas., Ph D. Harper's Sixth Reader. 90 cts. 
Gibson. W. Hamilton. Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. 


$3.50. 
Franklin Square Song Collection, selected by J. P. Me- 
Caskey. 
Slosson, Annie Trumbull. Seven Dreamers. $1.25. 
Coppée, Frangois. Ten Tales. $1 50. 
Hutton, Laurence. Curiosities of the American Stage. $2. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.. NEW YORK. 
Bellows, John. French-English Dictionary. $1.25. 
LITTLE BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 
Toy, Crawford Howell. Judaism and Christianity. $3. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 

Swiss Travel, being Chapters from Dumas’s {‘ Impressions 
de Voyage.” ited by C. H. Parry, M.A. 80 cts. 
French Passages from Unseen. Translation. Selected by 

C. H. Parry, M.A. 90 cts. 
Bertenshaw, T. i. Longmans’ French Course. 60 cts. 
De Salis, Mrs. Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes. 60 cts. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 

Clark, the Rev. F. E.. D.D. Wavsand Means. $1.25. 
Litchfield, Grace Denio. Little He andShe. $1.50. 

A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Bouvet, Marguerite. Sweet William. $1.50. 

PORTER & COATES. PHILADELPHIA, 

Pano, Robt. A., the Rev. From Joppa to Mount Hermon. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Munroe, Kirk. Under Orders. $1.25. 
Banks, Mattie B. Dame Dimple’s Christmas Celebration. 


75 cts. 
Wallace, W. DeWitt. Idle Hours. $1.25. 
A. D. F RANDOLPH, NEW YORK. 
Under the Nursery Lamp. 75 cts. 
Iverach, Jas..M. A. St. Paul. $1. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK. 
Spurgeon, C. H. Twelve New YearSermons ; Twelve Christ- 
mas Sermons. 50 cts. each. 
Gordon, W. J. How London Lives. 80 cts. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. 
Jefferies, Richard. The Gamekeeper at Home. $1.50. 
Everett, Wm. Changing Base ; uble Play ; Thine, Not 


Mine. $1.25 each. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 
Crowest, F.Z. Cherubini. $1. 
Shedlock, J.S. Richard Wagner’s Letters. $3.50. 
Cross, Anna, and Blanche Atkinson. Rosalinda. $1.25. 
Salmond, Prof.S. D. F.,D.D. The Critical Review of Theo- 
logical and Philosophical Literature. 40 cts. 

... UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 
Dickinson, Mrs. Ellen E. The King’s Daughters. 
Mulock, Miss. John Halifax, Gentleman. $2.50. 
Kingsley, Chas. Hypatia. $2.50. 

Thackeray, Wm. Makepeace. Vanity Fair. $2.50, 
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THE LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The history of the Library of Harvard University is 
the record of a long series of private benefactions de- 
voted to public ends. Founded at the same time with 
the College by Joha Harvard's bequest of his own pri- 
vate collection of two hundred and sixty volumes, it was 
increased by generous gifts from patrons of learning 
in the Colony and its well-wishers abroad, until in 
1764 it numbered some five thousand volumes. In 
that year the fire which destroyed Harvard Hall, in 
which the library was kept, swept away the accumula- 
tions of a century and a quarter. The loss was in 
some respects irreparable, bat the magnitude of the 
disaster, the most serious of its kind that had occurred 
in New England, touched the hearts and quickened the 
generosity of many persons, both in Pogland and 
Aweriea, interested in the prosperity of the College, and 
gifts both of books and money flowed in from all sides, 
so that by 1780 the library contained about eleven 
thousand volames, more than double the number de- 
stroyed. Since that time the benefactors of the library 
have been many and open-handed. Some have given 
books ; others, especially during the last fifty years, 
have left bequests of money. The present funds, re- 
sulting from the gifts of twenty-seven different persoas 
(besides the numerous subscribers to special subscrip- 
tion funds), amouut to over $378,000. The collection, 
therefore, as it stands to-day, the growth of a second 
century and a half, numbering in Gore Hall alone 
280,000 volumes (half of which number has been 
added during the last sixteen years), is a great 
monument of private generosity, in which many dif- 
ferent hands have united to bring together the mate- 
rial necessary for thorough study, and to preserve for 
posterity the records of the past. 

From the beginning the library has been considered 
an important part of the College as an institution of 
higher learning ; but at the present day it stands in 
a tar closer and more vital connection with the daily 
life of the College than ever before. Its administra- 
tion during the last fifteen years has been at once the 
result of the modern methods of instruction and has 
made possible their development—methods, that is, 
which endeavor to strengthen the student’s power of 
independent discernment between different opinions so 
that he may base his own judgments on grounds of ob- 
servation and reason. It is essential for the applica- 
tion of such methods that the student should have 
many books easily at hand, and should be encour- 
aged to use them freely. The day when a single 
text-book was sufficient, or when questions were settled 
by the dogmatic statements of an instructor, has gone 
by. In seientifie subjects the student must himself use 
microscope, dissecting knife, test tube, or hammer, in 
the !aloratory or the field. In literary, historical, 
economic, and philosophical studies, he must make the 
library his laboratory, and must collect, examine, com- 

are, and sift for himself. That this work may 
pursued successfully, the advanced students must be 
allowed direct access to all the riches of the library, 
while for those whose work is more elementary, or 
covers a narrower range, a collection of from five to 
six thousand volumes is kept in the reading-room, all 
of these being freely accessible, and only to be taken 
from the building overnight. These “ reserved books” 
are selected from the general collection by the instruct- 
ors for use in connection with their courses of study, 
and are changed from time to time at their desire and 
as occasion demands. All this implies an enormous 
increase in the use of the library on the part of the 
students, which, in connection with the increase in the 
size of the College, has produced a demand upon the 
library which the present building is quite unable to 
satisfy. In 1875 only 57 per cent. of the undergradu- 
ates used the library, and there were altogether about 
one thousand students in Cambridge. To-day there 
are over 1,87) students resident in the town, and 89 per 
cent. of the undergraduates use the library. When the 
new fire-proof wing for storage of books was built in 
1876, the whole floor of the old library, which had been 
cumbered by catalogue and show cases, was cleared for 
use as a reading-room, and the books moved from 
many of the old alcoves to make room for the special 
collections, but the accommodation thus afforded has 
for some years been quite inadequate. The room is 
not large enough to give the readers who crowd into it 
at busy times the conveniences for study they require ; 
it is wretchedly ventilated ; and, worst of all, there is 
no way of lighting it after dark. Consequently, the 
library has to close at half-past four, or even earlier, 
during the busiest months of the year, and is never 
open in the evening. Five and a half to six hours of 
the most valuable part of the day are thus lost. The 
need of better facilities has been repeatedly pointed 
out by the Librarian, by the President, and by others. 
In his last annual report President Eliot says: “ The 
need is a serious one ; it exists at the very center of 
the University considered as a place of study and re- 
search, and the very fact that it is so keenly felt signi- 
fies that the Library is fulfilling, though under diffi- 
culties, its all-important function ; but, as was stated 
in the President’s Report for 1887-88, it is a need 
which the President and Fellows are quite unable to 
satisfy with any resources now at their command.” 

The students are equally alive to the lack of proper 
accommodation and to the abridgment of their oppor- 
tunities thus caused, and two years ago they presented 
to the Corporation a petition, signed by nearly every 
member of the College, asking to have Gore Hall lighted 
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by electricity. But the Corporation were obliged to 
reply that the introduction of any artificial light into 
the present reading-room could not be considered entirely 
safe, and that they had not the means either make to 
it fire-proof or to build another. Unwilling to desist 
without a further effort, after some preliminary agita- 
tion last spring, they have now undertaken to canvass 
the College for what subscriptions can be raised amon 
themselves, and then to appeal to the alumni an 
friends of the University to supply the rest. The can- 
vass of the College resulted in a subscription of $3,530 
from 789 men, with promises of future additional con- 
tributions, They have now laid their needs before the 
alumni in an admirable circular, and, trusting to the 
generosity and public spirit of their elder brothers, 
ask with confidence for $150,000, that the library may 
be provided with the means to perform its proper 
functions as a part of the living organism of the Uni- 
versity. : 

May the friends of learning and the alumni of the 
University be ready to respond to this appeal in behalf 
of an institution which has always been favored by their 
support and confidence. W.C. L. 








INQUIRING a RIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
off Union, accompanied wath a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


I find in your remarks on the ‘‘ Resurrection ”’ these 
words: ** The theologians have hotly discussed the question 
whether the body of Jesus, which was buried in the tomb, 
rose from the tomb, or whether the disciples saw the spirit- 
ual body released from its earthly habitation. As the ques- 
ion is one impossible to answer with certainty, so it is one not 
important to answer.” Will you please inform me, with 
many others, how to reconcile such words of Jesus as these : 
** Behold my hands and my feet, that it isI myself. A spirit 
hath mony | and bones as ye see me have,” ete. Or the state- 
ment that Peter ‘‘saw the linen clothes lie wrapped to- 
gether,” and did not see Jesus, being then in the tomb. 
Where was the earthly habitation if the body they saw was 
his spiritual body ? It seems surprising to me that the ques- 
tion is one “impossible to answer ” when Christ’s words are 
So positive. S. H. B. 

We believe, and our belief is largely based on the 
texts to which you have here referred, in the literal 
resurrection of Christ’s physical body. Nevertheless, 
what is essential in the story of the resurrection is its 
testimony to the imwortality of the spirit ; and whether 
the spiritual sense of the disciples was so quickened 
that they beheld that spiritual body which is ordinarily 


* invisible, and the physical body was in some way rapt 


away, or whether, as we believe, the spirit returned to 
rehabilitate the body which it had left, does not seem 
to us the essential question. The essential question is 
rather this : Is there in the resurrection of Christ the 
witness to the perpetual fact of resurrection and im- 
mortality ? 


I would like your opinion of Genesis ii, 17 ; also, iii., 16 aad 
17. The real point I fail to get at is, when was punishment 
after death pronounced upon God’s creation ? it was, 
why was it not done in the beginning ? or was it because the 
first of creation was not far enough advanced to receive such 
information? To me there is a world-wide difference 
whether Christ came to save us from the wrath of God in 
the future world, or to save us from our sins in this. lam 
inclined to the latter view. J.C. H. 

The first passage referred to suggests that in the 
act of sin death begins—i.e¢., the deadening of the 
spirit to its proper life, in love, joy, peace, etc. The 
next passage declares that the sorrows of motherhood 
and the disappointments and grievousness of toil are 
traceable to a cause in sin. The fact of punishment 
after death appears with clearness first in the teach- 
ings of Christ Some intimation of it may be seen in the 
later parts of the Old Testament. It does not belong to 
the elementary stage of teaching. Only by saving men 
from sin in the present does Christ save them from the 
wrath that is both now and hereafter. 


1. Please tell me whether Adam was literally the first man 
or not. Is it true that there are evidences of the world’s 
having been peopled before Adam’s time? A friend of 
mine once remarked, ‘* No one believes, now, that Adam was 
the first man.”’ I wish to know if there is any authority for 
her statement. 2. What is meant by the word “ spiritually ”’ 
as used (in reference to Adam’s death) by J. D. A. in your 
edition of November 20 ? M. M. W. 

1. There is a widely held view, supported partly on 
Biblical and partly on scientific grounds, that Acam, 
the first man in the history of Revelation, was not the 
first of the human race, but the progenitor only of the 
Noachic, or Mediterranean, races. 2. The loss of the 
spiritual life of faith and love is spiritual death. Such 
death begins when sin begins. It is not an event, but 
aprocess. This deadening process of sin culminates, 
if not arrested, in the loss of the soul. 


A friend, who writes that he may be impelled by 
conscience to withdraw from church communion on 
grounds of doctrinal dissent, closes his communication 
thus : 


A person conscious that he has not finally settled all 
points of doctrine in his own mind, and reserving to himself 
the sole right to settle them for himself, must, if he joins the 
church, cease to think, or run the risk of arriving at hetero- 
dox conclusions. In the latter event he may choose between 
a quiet hypocrisy and a course of discipline. : 

(1) Is not the * apathy ” of church members due in part, 
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at least, to their common sense rejecting much of Chris- 
tian doctrine ? (2) Are not many terms, such as spirit,” 
** atonement,”’ used in so many senses in our churches that 
to most they convey either no idea or an indistinct one ? 

Such difficulties cling to a false conception of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is, essentially, nothing more than 
the life of faith in Christ as the Moral Guide and Lord 
of men, a faith which is simply a loving self-committal 
to his rule and leading. Only where this essential 
fails is apathy found. Wherever it does not fail there 
is devout earnestness, in whatever sect. In fact, this 
essential Christianity is conjoined with a variety of 
more or less conflicting doctrines—Romanist, Uni- 
tarian, Swedenborgian, orthodox ; and many are the 
faithful who reject doctrines precious to others of the 
faithful, See Gal. v., 13. With this conception of 
Christianity you can probably be at peace where you 
are; if not, you are in the wrong sort of church. 
Without this conception practically held to, you will 
find peace iv no church, nor outside of all churches. 
As to the different or indistinct senses put upon doc- 
trinal terms, let each do his own thinking, and become 
as “ wise unto salvation ” as he can. 


I am connected. in a_neighboring city, with the Charity 
Organization Society. We, as a society, are frequently ap- 
7 to for aid by women having families whose husbands 

ave for years been idle, worthless, drinking men, keeping 
their families in degradation rather than aiding to support 
them. Would the Society be justified in advising such a 
woman to leave her husband? Or, to put the question dif- 
ferently, when a man has failed to live up to his oath to 
cherish and protect his wife, does that failure release her 
from her obligation to live with him if she could better pro- 
vide for herself and family alone ? E. P. b: 


Where a clear alternative is presented between sep- 
aration and degradation, the course is clear in a moral 
point of view. But in order to secure any better home 
which the wife could establish against invasion by a 
brutal husband, some legal steps would probably be 
requisite. 


How far can the new [Congregational] Creed be legiti- 
mately called a supplanting of all older forms—1i. e., the 
Savoy and its successors—and the recognized doctrinal sym- 
bol of the Congregational churches of the United States 
to-day? Have you any means of knowing how generally it 
has been adopted by the Congregational churches,.and what 
the consensus of opinion is as to its worth and its relation to 
the churches ? ould facts allow us to speak of it as “ the 


recognized doctrinal symbol,’ ete., of the present day, ? 


Statistics are lacking, but it is true that, without 
any vere or concerted act of recognition, the doc- 
trinal statement of 1883 is more widely accepted and 
referred to in Congregational churches than any of the 
older forms previously in vogue. Practically it has 
thus supplanted them, and enjoys thus a recognition 
beyond that of any competitor. We do not think it 
doubtful that it fairly represents the beliefs generally 
held—whatever its defects may be. 


1. Can you inform me if there is any literal translation of 
the Old Testament in which the word “ Jehovah ”’ is tran- 
scribed, and not changed to ‘‘ Lord,’’ as in both the Author- 
ized and ised versions, and where I ean find it? 2, What 
book do you think will give one the best information regard- 
me = development of the idea and conception of our modern 
a ” from the Jewish god “‘Jehovah’’? 3. Also the best 
political and civil history of the Jewish manent a 


1, The only one we know of is “ Scriptures, Hebrew 
and Christian, arranged and edited for Young Readers ” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), a most excellent 
book. 2. We donot know any book devoted to this sub- 
ject. Several pages in Professor C. H. Toy’s primer, 
“ History of the Religion of Israel,” outline the stages 
of this development (Unitarian S. S. Society, Boston ; 
50 cents). 3. Blaikie’s ‘Manual of Bible History ” 
(Nelson & Sons, New York). - 


In the Sermon on the Mount, in the Lord’s Prayer, in the 
parable of the Prodigal, Christ teaches us to come directly 
to the Father. at is the meaning of John xiv., 6, ‘* No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me?” X. 


1. It is through Christ’s teaching that we come to the 
Fatherhood of God as a matter of knowledge. 2. It 
is through fellowship with Christ that we come to the 
Divine Fatherhood as a matter of personal experience. 


What do you know of Rotherham’s Translation of the New 
Testament ? Who is Rotherham ? 

Can any reader inform us ? 

Can some one tell me in what collection I can find a hymn 
commencing ‘‘ Carol, sweetly carol”?? Ido not mean the 
one, ** Carol, brothers, carol.’””> The hymn I want is men- 
tioned in the tender little story, ‘* The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” a booklet well worth reading. G. A. F. 


‘“‘ The Master has come over Jordan”’ is the first line of the 
oem ‘Christ and the Little Ones,’’ written by the late 
rs. Urania Locke Bailey. It may be seen in a collection of 
her poems (‘‘ Star Flowers’’), published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. She wrote also the familiar hymn, ‘* The Mistakes of 
my Life have been Many.”’ D. . C. 


“*H.”’ will find the poem beginning with the lines, ‘‘ The 
Master has come over Jordan, said Hannah, the mother, one 
day,” on page 16 of Whittier’s ‘‘ Child Life.”” It was writ- 
ten by Julia Gill, and the title of the poem is ‘* Christ and 
the Little Ones.”’ 


Others send similar replies. 


Mr. E, W. Cook recently addressed a letter to the 
editor of The Christian Union, to which it is desired to 
return a reply by mail. Will he please send address, 
which is not with his letter ? 








DECEMBER 18, 1890. 


Abe. Bic, Chau 


(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the poung folks. But he makes these conditions : 

ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must ac- 
company each question —not for publication, but for identifi- 





cation. 
2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in referring 
to questions and answers previously neblished: 

sd. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he or 
she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to whether 
he shall reply through the paper or through the mail. 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle Peter 
time to get the desired information if he does not possess it 
himself, In ordinary cases it will take from two to thres 
weeks to make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.] 





“NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN,” 


84. Dear Uncle Peter: In looking over your column 
I notice the question (No. 70, issue for November 27), 
What is the origin of the saying, It takes nine tailors to 
make aman? [am not versed in phrase lore, yet I 
think I can answerit. Instead of this phrase being one 
of reproach, its origin reflects the highest honor on the 
“sons of the scissors.” In the year 1742 a poor 
orphan boy applied at one of the fashionable West End 
tailor’s shops in London, in which nine journeymen 
were then employed. The forlorn yet interesting 
appearance of the friendless lad touched the hearts of 
the benevolent tailors, who immediately contributed 
nine shillings for the relief of the little stranger. 
With this capital the little fellow purchased fruit, which 
he retailed at a profit. Years rolled on, and, as the 
result of his industry, wealth and honor smiled upon 
him, so that at length he was able to retire from busi- 
ness and keep his carriage. Instead, however, of apply- 
ing to the College of Heraldry for his crest, he painted 
the following motto on the panel of his carriage door : 
‘“‘ Nine tailors made me a man.” . G. 

New York Crry. 


85. Dear Uncle Peter: I have just come across the 
question asked of you as to the origin of the phrase, 
“Nine tailors make a man.” I cannot give you the 
name of the individual, but the origin, as I understand 
it, was this: “ Many years ago, a destitute, ragged, 
and hungry man appeared at a tailor shop near Lon- 
don, and told the story of his misfortunes. He was a 
bright, intelligent fellow, and the tailors (nine in num- 
ber) took pity on him and made him a suit of clothes, 
gave him some money, and sent him on his way to Lon- 
don rejoicing. This generous act awoke the manhood 
within him. He soon rose to wealth and influence, be- 
came a Member of Parliament, and when he made up his 
family coat of arms he took this phrase as appropriate to 
his case, ‘ Nine tailors made a man.’” This is the more 
sensible solution, it seems to me, and not “ [t takes nine 
tailors to make a man.” AsI am one of the craft, L 
wish to defend it from the latter aspersion. [Lama 
regular reader of your valuable paper, and seeing you 
did not find an answer I have ventured to write you the 
explanation I have given, which is the only reasonable 
one I have heard. Yours respectfully, 

SARTORIUS. 

MrnnEArouis, Minn. 


86. Dear Uncle Peter: Anent the query No. 70, I find 
the following (credited to the Boston “Traveler ”’) in 
my scrap-book. Take it for whatitis worth : “ The old 
saying, ‘ Nine tailers make a man,’ is so seldom cor- 
rectly quoted that the true readiog and meaning are 
worth reproduction. The proper word, as above, is 
‘tailers,’ and not ‘tailors,’ as often written, and its 
origin can be traced back several centuries. It was one 
of the customs when a person died in the parish to toll 
the church bell once for every year of the deceased’s 
life. But nobody from this could ‘tell the sex of the 
departed ; so the sexton, to gratify public curiosity, 
after ringing in the usual way the number of years, 
would give eight quick strokes if the deceased was a 
woman and nine if it was a man. These being rung at 
the end of the strokes for the years, were called ‘tail- 
ers,’ and thus ‘ Nine tailers made a man.’ ” 


Several other correspondents:send me the same in- 
formation regarding the two versions of the account of 
the origin of this saying. 





83. Dear Uncle Peter: In answer to question No. 9 
in reference to the origin of the name * Ozark,” I 
would say that Malcolm Townsend in his “ United 
States” says it is ‘a provincial composite of the river 
Osage and Arkansas, lying between the Os and Ark, 
Osark, pronounced as Oz-ark.” BROOKLYN. 





100. Dear Uncle Peter : Why is “ Sesame” used as the 
key-word in the Arabian Nights story? Has its use in 
“ Sesame and Lilies ” any connection? Where can I 
find the old story of the origin of the game of chess—I 
mean the one of the philosopher teaching the king how 
much his power depended upon his subordinates and 
inventing the game for the purpose ? M. L. T. 

Sesame is a kind of grain much used in the Orient, 
and it was perhaps chosen as a countersignin the story 
of the Forty Thieves because their treasures were 
partly grain. In Ruskin’s volume the word signifies 
that there is a charmed way in which the treasure-house 
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of knowledge may be opened. For chess legends, of 


which therefare many, see “‘ History of Chess,” by Dr. 
D, Forbes, London, 1860. 





101. Dear Uncle Peter : Where can I get Thoreau 
“Early Spring in Massachusetts,” and . Sewall’s 
“ Black Beauty”? Is there not a book for young peo- 


~ relating to the legends of Siegfried, ~——, 


runnhilda, etc. ? 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, pub- 
lish Thoreau’s works. Write to Mr. Angell, President 
American Humane Society, Boston, Mass., for “* Black 
Beauty.” ‘Try “The Story of Siegfried,” by James 
Baldwin, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, pub- 
lishers. Price, $2. 





102. Dear Uncle Peter; Who is the best authority 
on consolidation of cities, and where can a book or 
books on this subject be found? Who is “ Amiel” ? 
Extracts credited to him are so often found in books 
for daily reading and they breathe such a loving, help- 
ful spirit that I want to know more of him. 

Professor Richard T. Ely, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., is an authority on municipal govern- 
ment. I do not know of any special book on the con- 
solidation of cities. Monographs on such topics are 
frequently published at Johns Hopkins. Henri Fred- 
eric Amiel, a French littérateur and philosopher, was 
born in Geneva in 1821. He is best known by his 
“ Journal Intime,” a translation of which by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward is published by Macmillan & Co., 112 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





103. Dear Uncle Peter: 1. Referring to your late talk 
about chickens for the benefit of the city parson, I 
wish you would get The Christian Union to givea 
strong little sermon on the unfairness of one’s keeping 
a flock of chickens running loose to annoy neighbors 
and injure their gardens, ete. 2. About the mixture 
to be applied to trees to destroy insects and their eggs, 
yor say to * paint the trees and rub it in well with a 

rush,” ete. Now, as the points affected are generally 
on the higher limbs and tender twigs and not on the 

trunk, how could one possibly perform such “ rubbin 
in”? Allinformation on this subject is very useful 
as in my State we are sorely troubled with bugs, cater- 
pillars, ete., on trees. 3. I often notice in The Chris- 
tian Union editorials the expression, ‘There is no 
doubt but that,” ete. Is not this wrong—is not the 
“but” superfluous? 4. Can you tell me where to find 
the quotation about “ pouring oil on troubled waters ”’? 
1 do not find it in the Bible, nor in Shakespeare, 
neither do I find it in Bartlett’s Quotations. | 
A. M. B. 


If I knew as little about everything else as I do 
about fowls, or fruit and flower culture, I should cut a 
sorry figure in life. Fruit trees are sometimes sprayed 
with mixtures to destroy insect pests, I believe. I sug- 
gest that you take a good agricultural and horticultural 
paper like the * Rural New Yorker ” to supplement The 
Christian Union; read the “ Horticuiturist’s Rule- 
Book,” Rural Publishing Co, New York. The “but” 
seems to me superfluous, Other correspondents have 
asked about the phrase, “oil on troubled waters,” bot 
I am at sea about it. Can anybody enlighten our ig- 
norance ? , 





104. Dear Uncle Peter: One of your correspondents 
asks, ‘“‘ What is a gerrymander?” I recollect to have 
heard my father say, many years since, that the name 
was originally given by a Massachusetts newspaper, not 
to a scheme of unfair districting, but to an imaginary 
beast or dragen whose picture was made by taking the 
geographizal shape of a certain district and ee 
various embellishments, such as horns, a tail, ete. Can 
any one verify this, or tell where the picture may now 
be found, or tell what towns constituted the body of 
this monster ? J. B.S. 





105. Dear Uncle Peter: I have a young friend who is 
very much interested in wood-carving. He has a set of 
tools and is very ingenious, but has no suitable designs 
and no one toassist him. How can he obtain a few hints 
in regard to using his tools, and a few not too difficult 
designs? J. M. 
Dear Uncle Peter: Where'can a set of wood-carver’s 
tools be obtained, and at what price? Wood-carving 
has beea suggested to a mother of boys for the enter- 
tainment of one who is always making something, 
principally boats. What do you think of ship-building 
as a trade fora boy to learn, and where could it be 
learned ? SUBSCRZBER. 


A set of S.J. Addis wood-carving tools, twelve in 
numbef, can be bought for $3.80, of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co:, 209 ‘Bowery; New York. “A 
Manualof Wood-ecarving,” by W. Bemrose, published by 
H. C. Baird & Co., Philadelphia, price $3, is a good 
book for these inquirers. The “Art Amateur” often 
publishes very good designs for wood-carving. Ship- 
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building is not just now a flourishing trade in this 
country. I should recommend to young carvers a course 


at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. Write to Mr. F. B. 
Pratt, Secretary, for full information. 





106. Dear Uncle Peter: I am much interested in 
electricity at present, and would like to ask a few 
uestions. I was reading recently about Professor 
‘yndall’s book for young electricians. Can you tell me 
title, price, and publisher? Where can I get diree- 
tions for making a a gig = instrument, also a small 
electric motor? I have a Waite and Bartlett Family 
Battery. Can I use the current as motive power ? 
Ruta A. AYERS. 
Professor Tyndall’s book is “ Lessons in Electricity ;” 
it may be obtained for $1 of Van Nostrand & Co., 23 
Murray Street, New York. See No. {49 in Uncle 
Peter’s Chair for December 11. 





107. Dear Uncle Peter: For several years past I have 
lived among people who taught their children to say 
“Yes, mother,” ‘No, father,” ‘Yes, thank you,” 
“No, thank you,” entirely dropping the “sir” and 
“ma'am.” Now I am living in a place where the lat- 
ter form is always used. Will you tell me what you 
consider the proper form of address from children to 
parents and superiors ? A. V.C. 

It seems to me to be largely a question of taste. For 
my own part, I believe that the custom and usage of 
the best society make preferable “Yes, mother,” “ No, 
thank you.” Sut of course there are times when it is 
necessary and polite to say to a stranger—in a horse- 
ear, for instance—I beg your pardon, sir;” “ Will 
you have my seat, madam ?” 





110. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me where I can 
get some cheap and interesting books on geology ? also 
name and price. H. L. Fourier. 


111. Dear Uncle Peter: When did the different 
States of the Union rise above the surface of the sea 
that used:to cover the earth, and if any did sink again 
when did they reappear ? By when, I mean in what age. 

SypNeEY BAL. 

The elevation of North America above the sea is 
supposed to have begun in the early Archean age, 
at the close of which there was a large V-shaped 
nucleus extending in two arms from the Lake 
Superior region northwest to the Arctic regions, 
and northeast to Labrador. To this nucleus there 
have been, from that early period to the present, 
periodical additions, interrupted by many local, often 
very extensive, submergences. The last portion added 
tothe present area of the United States occurred at the 
close of the Tertiary age. It consists of a long, narrow 
strip forming most of the territory of the States, from 
New Jersey southward, which border on the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Galf of Mexico. A similar strip was 
added at the same time to California, Oregon, and 
Washington. See “Class Book of Geology,” by Archi- 
bald Geike (Maemillan & |Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, 
New York), and “ The Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
by James D. Dana (the American Book Co., 806 
Broadway, New York). 





112. Dear Uncle Peter: Your advice and responses 
are so unprejudiced that I believe it would serve your 
practical readers if you will publish a simple, strictly 
legal form of making a last will, without the aid of 
any attorney. I recall that at the time of Mr. Conkling’s 
death his will was commented on by papers as brief and 
without flaw ; perhaps you can recall it. F. S. T. 

Where the testator desires to leave his property to 
individuals “ out and out,” any form of words which 
makes clear the intention of the maker is effectual, as 
for example : 


WILL OF JOHN BROWN, OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
SF que att my property to 4. B., ana 
affront ?. S my ececitor. 


DATE 
WITNESSES : 








SIGNATURE 


And this is true, regarding the contents of the will, 
for all the States ; but each State has its own pro- 
vision of law for the manner of execution of the will ; 
most, for instance, requiring two, one as many as seven, 
witnesses ; while for the creation of trusts and life 
estates, gifts to others than individuals, such as charita- 
ble or other corporations, ete., a special knowledge of 
the law is requisite. If my advice were asked, I 
should say take “the safe side of certainty,” consult a 
good but not necessarily an expensive lawyer, and do 
not ask him to provide for all sorts of remote con- 
tingencies. A penny saved by the testator who dis- 


penses with an attorney is apt to mean a dollar spent 
by his estate. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


8.6. GRIGGS & 0. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


Hindu Literature; or, The 
Ancient Books of India. 


By Exizaznern A. Reep. Member of the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


This volume treats of Hindu literature from the ear- 
hest songs of the Aryan race to the writings of medix- 
val days. With admirable simplicity and directness 
the author reviews the labors of Sanskrit scholars in 
this vast field of literature, and then gives a clear, 
concise survey of the great Indian epics. ween — 
acter and scope are illustrated by copious ex: 

This book has received the cordial a any of 
such eminent scholars as Prof. Max Miiller aud Sir 
M. a Williams, K.C.E.1., the Boden Profess»r of 
Sanskrit at Oxford University, the latter havi: g done 
the oer _ high honor of revising the chapter on 
Krishna and adding many valuable {oot-notes. 








Civilization: An Historical 
Review of Its Elements. 


B Paarame Morazis, author of the ‘*‘ Aryan 

Its Origin and its Achievements.” 

2 nae HB 12mo. Over 1,000 pages. Price, 
$4.00. 

“ There is much in Mr. Morris’s expsition that is 

valuable, and most of his views, we think, are sound 

Tork likely to stand the test of time.””—Scrence, New 


** The aim of the author has been to make his work 
at once interesting and instructive, and to enable 
those who lack time :r opportunity to peruse sepa- 
rate works on the several topics here treated to gain 


at least from this work some general conception of* 


what man has thought and done in his long march 

down the ages. That he has admirably succeeded 

will be the verdict of all who read these admirable 

eS ae volumes.’’—The Christian at Work, New 
ork, 


A Digest of English and 
American Literature. 


By Prof. Atrrep H. Weis, A.M. Large 

12mo, 384 pages. Price, $1.50. 

“Its condensed critical estimate of each author is 
unusually excellent. being catholic, temperate, and 

expressed.”’— The Nation, New York. 

= hy great interest and inestimable value of this 
book is at once apparent in opening it at any pore. 
The system and arrangement are most admirable.” 
Boston Home Journal 

** No book of the kind has before covered the broad 
field of literature by such methodic «1 methods so con- 
cisely and clearly and entertainingly. Rare and ripe 
lite: judgment marks every page. . It is far 
more t a book of dates and events, for ‘the student 
enters into the life and catches the spirit of the age 
under review.”’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Development of English 
Literature and Language. 


2 vols., crown octavo, 1,100 pages 


University edition, on thinner paper, 
the two volumes in one cover........ 3 


“A really great work.”’—Philadelphia Press. 

“ Destined to live as the one great compendium of 
English literature.’’—Jndianapolis Herald. 

“*We place these volumes in the very firat rank of 
works on English literature, unsurpassed, if i 

equaled, by any in the multitude of aaah. Chi 
‘Standa rd. 


The World Energy, and Its 


Self-Conservation. 


By Witu1aM M. Bryant, author of * Phi- 
eonehy of Art,” etc. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Full -“ deep. tokens 8 and clear exposition.”’— 

Hon, W. T. Harris, LL.D., U. 8. Com, of Education. 
* Discusses with "admirable spirit the difficult prob- 

lems of matter and motion and the evolution of life 

7. The work will repay careful study.”—J. FY. 

ver. 


Semitic Philosophy: 
Showing the Ultimate Social and Scientific 
Outcome of Original Christianity in its Con- 


flict with Surviving Ancient Heathenism. 
oa Pusu C. Friesr. 12mo,cloth. Price, 


ple will be deeply interested and 
8 healthfully exercised by this bouk. 
osophical 


S Thougbtfal 
have their min 
The work is one » of high literary —_ P 
merit.”’— The Boston Home Jou 


*,* Sold by the Baker & Taylor Co., 740 Broadway. 
and by other booksellers. or —_ postpard, on receipt 
of the price, by the publisher. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


—_— 





“GOOD LUCK.” 


For Claeses, Schools, Colleges, etc. 
Issued Oct. 15. Price, 
fs Very Practical and Attractive. 


veneer “Christian Life Songs” 
aND 
SiNGINE “Beautiful Songs.” 
For 8. 8. hb Fete ot difficult. 
Books Unequal each, 35c. 
bi Pars Ch: ! and 
Unique ring | Price, 300. 
The Wonderfal “‘ DEPPE EXERCISES.” 
For Piano. Marvelous in their effect. 
For Teachers and for Pupils. Price, 75c. 


Send only one-half price for owz copy of any 
of above f for aunenination with a view to adoption. 
No rres copi*s 


S. W. STRAUB & GO., Publishers, 243 State St., Chicago. 


autata. Just Out! 





“The Trial of Santa Claus” | eraxe ¢ 





NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


H. W. Longfellow. 
The Song of Hiawatha. 
Very fully illustrated. $6.00. 
Complete Works. 
Riverside Edition. 
In 11 volumes, in various bindings. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Over the Teacups. 
A delightful new book. $1.50. 
The Breakfast Table Se- 
ries. 


Autocrat, Proressor, Port. 
Birthday Edition. Each in two vols. $2.50. 


James Russell Lowell. 


Complete Works. 

New Riverside Editwon. 

Prose Works. 6 vols. 

Poetical Works. 4 vols. 

$1.50 each, the set $15.00. 

Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Portrait and Illustrations. $1.50. 

A Fable for Critics. 
With portraits of authors. $1.00. 


George E. Woodberry. 

Studies in Letters and 
Life. 

Remarkable Essays. $1.25. 
The North Shore Watch 
And Other Poems. $1.25. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 
A model literary biography. $1.25. 


Nora Perry. 
After the Ball 
And HER LOVER’S FRIEND. White 
and red binding. $1.25. 
A Flock of Girls 
And THEIR FRIENDS. $1.50. 


The Youngest Miss Lor-| siz 


ton 


And Other Stories. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Biography. 
Richard Henry Dana. 
By Cartes Francis Apams. With Por- 
traits. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, $4.00. 
Dorothea Lynde Diz. 
By Francis Tirrany. With a Steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Cardinal Newman. 
By Ricuarp H. Hurron, Editor of The 
Spectator, London. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
Chester Harding, Artist. 
DRAWN BY His OwN Hanp. Edited by 
his Daughter, Marcarer E, Wuirs. 
Portraits. 16mo, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent,'postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the Publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,Boston 


11 East 17th St.. New York. 


Pima Musa s 
sei piirinatncey 


Gifts of 
should be a fine Mandolin. 
onitie” Ben Pon fo. Visita. or a Music Box? 
These, and all Musical 44 may 
obtained at the Tasca Com: pany Gores 
a York or Phil peaeiene, or of J. C. ianeee 
33 Court Street, Boston. 





CLASSICB. Vol.l, - - Sane 
oe 
oe 


SONG 
BONG CLASSICS. Vol?” - 
BONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 
CHOICE SACRED 80u 
CHOILE BACKED 80 

6 RITONE AND BASS 33 


88IC TENOR SON - - 3 
$00D oe SONGS WE USED - 


TO 
AND TUNES. Sweet 
pups MP. Omood, e108 
CHOIGE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 


PI ASSICS. Vol. 1, - - 4 pieces. 
ANO CL C8. Vol: 1, ae he. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 


47 


oo 
“ 
.o 


t, $2.00. 


Book, $1.00, 
Collections of the Best 


v 


Price of Each 


Cloth Gil 


All are Valuable 
Music. 








CLASSIC R- 

OPERATIC PIANO CO ian 

Chanen BIRTHDAY BOO aaeee A ComPos- 
A handsome and useful gift, $1.25. 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


For JANUARY, 1891, contains: 
Dr. Martineau’s Criticism of the e Gospels. 


rofessor Hincks. 
The wean of er he E} Scotland 
Srom the American Point of View. 
. Tayuor Innes, Advocate. 
Some Paraphrases of Milton. 

Mr. Henry 8. Pancoast. 

The Prelud Hi F II. Joh 
F Lae “6 of. me oul s Ferry. n 

” Mr. Wanpett P. GaRgRison. 


Ethics and Economics. 
Prof. J. H. Hysiop, 


EDITORIALS ON The Public Schools and 
Religious Education; - Relief of the 
** Submerged Tenth ;”” Do the Country 
Churches Want an Educated Ministry ? 


LETTERS AND D LIFE—Life from a Ber- 


lin Point of View. 
Prof R. B. RicHarpson. 


MISSION S—Second Series Japan. 
C. Srarsuck. 
German Theological Literat 
" Rev. i‘. M. Curtis, Ph.D. 


Book Reviews and Notices. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 
as the broadest « bediog coliegy | cies I regard it 


A well-known pastor w: ae “It has been the 
means of faraiahig wed = ration, higher ieaia. a 

more determined work of the winistry. 
than almost en which has been published.” 

The Literary We is no periodical 


Zion * There i h 
wide-awake minister can = ute aiford U9 be with 


out, and whoever. minister —y 
pn pe with this monthly must pooh an intelli- 


progressive Christian.” 
Terms: $4.00 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 
cen 
N. B.—To Home and Foreign Missionaries, $3.00 a 
N. B.—To new subscribers for 1891 the three last 
numbers [ 1890 ve be Papal i The risk of the 
Postal Notes and Money are risk 0 sender, 
and therefore remittances should be by money poh 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


DAILY CALENDARS FOR 1891. 
Nims & Knight, Publishers, Troy, N.Y. 


The Cosy Corner Calendar. 

4 opine of exquisite indoor Window Scenes, re- 
pres used In color by lithography from, originale 
y Nelly O. Liacolp. 

e, 7x9. w ith ribbon 
The Birthday Calendar. 

A series of ats pictures of Mule fans be be 

— ao —_ month. 

= eS by iithegraphy m originals 4 +4 
Bize, 5x63z. Tied with gold cord 
The Calendar of the Months. 

Twelve Landsca: d Fi igus, 

fuced. in lithogrephy from pe an pe ors 

Alice mgras. 
Size, 7x7. Bound with silvered rings and chain..§ 75 


The Season Calendar. 


Five Landscape and Flower designs, reproduced 

in lith fi 

re ography. ira rom original water colors by 
Size, 7x7. Tied wita itn ribbon 


A Sanenier tine woe Town. 


Re 4 pi pay 4 
51 





with silk cord and tassel. 


Calendar of the Birds. 


Pauline funter. A 
Died taste 4 done in water color and cetitalie = 


beautifully 

preduced by lithogra hy io sepia-tint and color.” 
Bize, pete, ym with silvered rings and 
s =. and tied with silken cord and tassel. 

a 


The Tennyson Calendar. 


With block containio lecti 
my te Z se) ions for every day 


The George Eliot Calendar. 
Block securely eager to back. 
calendar in a ach 


*,* F le heer oaag mated, 
‘or sale by ped «A on receipt of 
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PENCERIAY 
= PENS 
Are the Best 


sw 
be sent FREE - on we t ae return 
postage, 2cents. The Spencerian 
Pen Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 
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T0-D A A Weekly Journal 


of Politics. 
Speci sent free tion of Th: 
stian Usien na on men e 
TO-DAY, 
3 Somerset Street, ad Boston, Mass. 


“wou Atl OL YSIM NOA 4I 
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N Mrs. Barr’s “The Household of 

McNeil,” we have a story of more 

incident and adventure than is usual 
from this author. 

The scene is in the Scotch High- 
lands, along the stormy Sound of Jura. 
Here the Laird of Edderloch and 
Otterdale has his old castle. He is a 
canny Scot, who has had a keen eye 
for his own interests, and who, by 
keeping abreast with the times, has 
become rich. He has two motherless 
danghters, and, like many a man be- 
fore and after him, has felt that the 
nature of a young girl is beyond his 
comprehension. The younger daugh- 
ter falls in love with a neighboring 


i-|} lord, a man of low tastes and cruel 


nature. Her father remonstrates, but 
all that he says but strengthens her re- 
solve to have her own way; and she mar- 
ries in haste to repent at long leisure. 

Mrs. Barr has not lost her skill in 
depicting nature, a gift which she has 
perhaps beyond any contemporary 
writer. It is not only that she brings 
nature up to the sense of sight, she 
makes it evident also to the senses of 
feeling and hearing. By a few strokes 
of her pen she makes us hear the 
melancholy ery of the sea birds, and 
feel the salt wind in our faces and on 
our lips as it sweeps across the desolate 
Soraba beach. 

She is at her best, too, in her pict- 
ures of family life and in her character 
drawing. The minister in this vol- 
ume is an especially strong character ; 
so is the old laird; and the gradual 
development of her heroine, from a 
selfish and wilful girl to a woman 
made strong by suffering, is admirably 
well done. 

As we have said, there is far more 
of exciting incident in this book than 
in any other of Mrs. Barr's. Lord 
| Maxwell, who has married the hero- 
ine, bargains with Italian ruffians to 
make away with her, that he may 
marry another woman. How he thinks 
his plan has succeeded, and makes the 
marriage, only to meet irretrievable 
disaster and a miserable death, the 
reader must find from the story. 

There are now thirteen stories by 
Mrs. Barr which Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 753 and 755 Broadway, 
New York, have published. They are 
issued uniformly in 12mo, cloth, at 
$1.25. Their titles are : “ The House- 
hold of McNeil,” “Jan Vedder's 
Wife,” “A Daughter of Fife,” “The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “ The Squire 
of Sandal Side,” “A Border Shep- 
herdess,” “Paul and Christina,” 
“ Master of His Fate,” “Remember 
the Alamo,” “The Last of the Mac- 
Allisters,” “Between Two Loves,” 
* Feet of Clay,” “ Friend Olivia.” 

“Mrs. Barr’s plots,” says the Bos- 
ton “Advertiser,” “are skillful and 
well imagined. A certain tenderness 
of narrative, difficult to describe but 
easy to feel as one reads, may be found 
in her pages. In the matter of style 
she has made a distinct advance from 


year to year.” 
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FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


The following books are beautifully printed from new electrotype plates especially made for this edi- 
tion, on extra fine super-calendered paper, with original illustrations. Bound in English vellum cloth, 
stamped in silver and gold, with gold tops, or fine half calf. Each book in a box. 


Hypatia. John Halifax, Gentle- bogs? Fair. 


man, 
Witt AKEPEZACE 

Rev. CHARLEs KinasLey. By Dinan 
4 illustrations no! Philip yi Mutock Cram. With Re With wriine 


40 illustrations by G. A. Tra inals 
Soater, Cloth, Cloth, $2.50. — the author Clothe pane.” 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS 


IN LITERATURE, HISTORY, POETRY, AND FICTION, 


in which the greatest care bas been taken by the publishers in the presswork, binding, paper, and illustra- 
tions, especially desigaed for persons wishing fine editions for the library. All are printed on extra super- 
calendered paper. Fully illustrated. Bound in either vellum cioth, leather titles and gilt tops, or finest 
half calf with gilt tops. Including works of Browsing, Carty.e, Coorzr, Dickens, Ex10T, Fizipixe, Home, 














Lyrron, Russ, STRICKLAND, SwiInBuRNg, THACKERAY, ScorrT. 


Send for special Catalogue of these Sets. 





Indian Tales. By Rupyarp Kirring. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 771 pages, $1.50. 


This is the onl edition of “Plain Tales from the Hills, » ** Soldie: oo 
Story of the Gadsbys,” ** Phantom Rickshaw,” issued in America with he: indienne. ™ 


Ten Editions in England. Edited by Rev. 
Cuarues Gore, M.A. (Principal of Pusey House and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford). lvol , 12mo 


Lux Mundi. Second American Edition. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


** We care now only to say so much as shall induce those who read 
and to persuade them not to be Sotecned Be wi by what may ry: this notice to go at once to the book 


a work which we have read with an 
have been able to produce.”’— The Chi aude. 


The King’s Daughters. By Mrs, Eten E. Dickryson. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth, 
silver and gilt, $1.25. Illustrated with numerous half-tone plates from original cites for this work, 


by E. J. Austin. 


History of My Pets. Stories of My Childhood. By Grace Greznwoop (Mrs. 
Liprincort). 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price $1.00 per volume. Beautifully illustrated from new designs made 


expressly for these volumes. 


cott’s delightful books are soon to be published.””— 


* It is like hearing that an old friend is about to tar | us whnat I learn that new editions of Mrs. Lippin- 


Ps great theological sensation of the day in England. A series of studies in the religion of the incar- 


and absorption which few ks, indeed, of the 


seem a dry, theolegical title from the enjoyment of 
the present day 





Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular Works to 
United States Book Co., 142 to 150 Worth Street, New York. 


Successors to JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW ‘reus*\| 


postmasters, or the publishers for the com- 
ing year of — 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


or arrange with your newsdealer to have it 
delivered each month as issued. The new 
volume just beginning contains a great num- 
ber of interesting serial features. 


November number contains opening 
papers in “The Gold Hunters of Cali-|_ 
fornia,” “An American in Tibet,” “ The 
Government of Cities,” etc., and first 
chapters of that delightful "illustrated 
novelette “Col. Carter of Cartersville.” 


December contains complete stories by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
Maurice Thompson, with the beginning 
of James Lane Allen’s novelette of con- 
vent life in Kentucky, “ Sister Dolorosa.” 


January will contain the first install- 
ment of important extracts from the 
famous TALLEYRAND MEMorrRs—to be 
published in THe CENTURY in advance 
of the appearance of the book in any 
country. 


February will contain the first chap- 
ters of Edward Eggleston’s great novel 
of New York life “The Faith Doctor,” 
Talleyrand’s narrative of his personal 
a with Napoleon Bonaparte, etc., 
ete. 





Interesting travel articles, a series on 
Mountain Climbing, papers on Indian 
Fights and Fighters, articles on American 
Newspapers by well-known journalists, 
narratives of the Adventures of War 
Prisoners, Present-Day Papers by Bishop 
Potter and others, with stories by leading 
writers, papers on timely subjects, etc., 
ete., are coming in early nambers. 





This is the subscription season. Price 
$4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. Send for 
our “ miniature CenTURY ” ( free) ; and, if 
you are interested in the best literature for 
children, our “ miniature St. NICHOLAS.’ 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 EAST Mth STREET, NEW YORK. 








UUT OF PAPER? 


If so, and you wish to obtain the leading papers of 
the day, when purchasing, ask your stationer for, and 
nsist on having, 

BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (/for foreign pina 800 

BUNKER HILL ( for every-daycorrespondence). 

These papers have gained an unprecedented reputa- 
tion in every State and Territory on account of their 
excellent quality and reasonable price. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, and will not get them Sor 
you, do not accept any others, but send us your name, 
mentioning ** Christian Union,” and we will forward 
you our complete set of 


| SAMPLES FREE 


We send full information as to price, styles, size 
ete., also samples and price of stamping your initial, 
monogram, crest, coat-of-arms, street address, etc., 
upon the paper. 





SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, | | 


PAPER MERCHANTS, 
49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 


Pentecost Bible Studies fo Oot 


ENTITLED 


““ISRAEL’S APOSTASY,’’ 





And covering the International Sunday- | |i) 


School Lessons for 1891. 
By GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


publial A cho best helps for Bible students 





Price, in neat cloth binding, $1.00. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. 


THE GENIUS OF GALILEE, 








A tibial novel of the life oot ant 
embodying in a winsome sto’ = eas best a mone, 
modern ee Se ne 





Sunday. school gs ah ae ep to mi 
, including express: 
has. K. Kerr & Go., Pubs.. 175 Dearbora St, omenes 











Beecher} si: 
pets arian! Books| 
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OPENING OF THE NINTH VOLUME. 


® 





A new article by 


HENRY M. STANLEY, 





THE PIGMIES OF THE GREAT 
AFRICAN FOREST, 

appears in the January number—an article entirely apart 

from his book, and written for the Magazine to satisfy 

the curiosity he found everywhere prevailing as to this 

most remarkable dwarf race. With new illustrations. 
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, OTHER CONTENTS: 

v JAPANESE PEOPLE, by SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. Being 
the second of his “Japonica” articles. Illustrated through- 

Y out by Robert Blum. 

Y FRANK R. STOCKTON contributes the first part of an 

Y ingenious and mystifying two-part story, entitled ‘“ The 

yf Water Devil.” There is also a very remarkable short story 

¥ by Mary Tappan Wright, entitled “A TRUCE.” 

if MODERN FIRE APPARATUS, by John R. Spears, with 

i many engravings. 

u CouRT TENNIS, which as a winter game has gained 
great popularity. The writer is Dr. James Dwight, the 

Y lawn-tennis player. Illustrated. 

Y THE ROTHENBURG FESTIVAL- PLAY, by E. H. Lock- 

i wood. Beautifully illustrated. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA, by Josiah Royce, with four 

' full-page engravings. 

| THE ARCHITECT'S POINT OF VIEW, by W. P. P. Long- 

tf fellow. 

i THREE CHARADES, by L. B. R. Briggs. 

THE POINT OF VIEW —The Philosophy of Flattery, Vanity 

Y in Authors, Artists as Critics. 

4 The serial JERRY, POEMS, etc., etc. 

Y 


25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 


=CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS NEW YORK 
FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! 


° ce tear at get AE at RI RE 
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“PROST QUREN AND SANTA LC a A New Cantata b Dr. W. H. Doane. Como isin 
enjoyed ed b all. be easil 
pb kB rougply abpreintad at nea Le aes , 
‘or Responsive Resdings, ‘ate appropriate Bongs. The service is +) 
oe aaa cde this envy experienced ular author, and isthe best published this season. 
$4 per 1 mail. 
Christmas Annual No. 21, Po'tshg’ this Benson, copttimpocere. & con cach '68 per 100. 
in the Sunday: Price, 5 a ap each b 
REITATIONS FOR OMRISTAMAS-TIME. ee pages of Selections of manna os sol and 
A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 
81 Randolph Street Chicago. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


by the Re ain Le to celebrate 
The ¢ Child ild of "Bethlehem, 4 Ane cas re Olan. gerry, 
3; 5 cents each by 
HRISTMAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE vo VOIOES.—A Kindergarten Bervice for Primary Classes 
CHRIS 
our cents in stam: 











These are boards on which are placed 
the numbers of the hymns to be sung 
during the service. This prevents any 
Mie confusion, as the numbers can be seen 

en i, from any p'rt of the church. 

i | 





Made in Jight or dark wood, with 
full set of numbers, etc., from $5 up. 
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SEND FOR HAND-BOOE. 


w & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, 
6th Ave. cars pass the door. New York. 


Booms New ssues 


96 pages, free on request. 
Not sold by Dealers; prices toolow. Buy ofthe Publisher, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. ?t3¢ mention 


this paper. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN Circulars Itustrated America in BuPI' gC» Se aoraree: 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Fugitive Poems. 


THE CAPTAIN’S DREAM. 
By Anprew Layne. 
He looked somewhat crazed, the captain, 
With his singular rapt face ; 


And his eyes had a strange luster, 
Which was the result of Grace. 


He was very safe for glory, 

But he didn’t seem to care ; 
Said he wouldn’t be contented 

If the whole world wasn’t there. 


For his watchword was Salvation, 
And he seemed to find a spark 

Of a soul in every sinner 
Though they strove to keep it dark. 


Till, one day, Death’s hand upon him 
His fierce ardor sought to break— 
Laid him low in the poor attic 
He had lived in for our sake. 


Came a night when we stood watching, 
Two or three about him there— 
Suddenly he bid us bear him 
Just to breathe the cool night air. 


So we took the dying captain 
To the window, moving slow ; 

For we feared his heart would fail him 
At the evil sight below. 


For ’twas drawing on to midnight, 
The New Cut was at its worst— 

Just a maze of drunken clamor, 
God-forsaken and accursed. 


And the yellow lamps were flarin 
High, through that strange mar' 
For there fell another luster 
On the captain’s wasted face. 


ket place, 


Aye, and from the garret window, 
As he looked into the town, 
He beheld another cit: 
Where the stream o life ran down, 


And he murmured, looking downward— 
In fine linen, clean and white, 
Multitudes which none can number, 
And the Lord God is their light.”’ 
—{Longman’s Magazine. 


WHEN SAM’WEL LED THE SINGIN’. 


Of course I love the House o’ God, 
But I don’t feel to hum there 

The way I useter do, afore 
New-fangled ways had come there. 

Though things are finer now a heap, 
My heart it keeps a-clingin’ 


WADAME ROWLEY'S TOILET MASK 


(COR FACE GLOV EF). 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and the 
grounds on which it is recommended to Ladies for Beautifying, 
Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion: 


Ist. The Mask is Soft and Pliable, and can be Easily 
Applied and Worn without Discomfort or Inconvenience. 


2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or 
come asunder, but holds its original shape. 


8d. Ithas been Analyzed by Eminent 
Scientists and Chemical Experts, 
and pronounced Perfectly Pure and 
Harmless. 

4th. With ordinary care the Mask will 
Last for Years, and its valuable proper- 
ties Never Become Impaired. 


5th. The Mask is protected by letters 
atent, has been introduced ten years, and 
is the only Genwine article of the kind. 


6th. It is Recommended by Eoni- 
nent Physicians and Scienti, Men 
as a substitute for injurious cosmetics. 


7th. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudu- 

lent appliances used for conveying cosmet- 

ics, ete., to the face as day is to night, and it 
no analogy to them. 


8th. The Mask may be worn with Per- 
fect Privacy if desired. The Closest 


Sersetioy cannot detect that it has been The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position to the face. 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK, 


9th. Itisa Natural Beautifier for Bleaching and Pre- 
serving the Skin, and Removing Oomplexional Imper-. 


Sections. 


10th. The Mask is sold at a moderate 
price, and one purchase ends the expense. 


11th. Hundreds of dollars uselessly ex- 
pended for cosmetics, lotions, and like prepa- 
rations may be saved by those who possess 
it. 


12th. Ladies in every section of the 
country are using the Mask with gratify- 
ing results. 


13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and ef- 
fective for beautifying purposes, and never 
injures the most delicate skin. 


14th. While it is intended that the 
Mask should be Worn During Sleep, 
it may be applied, with equal good results, at 
Any Time, to suit the convenience of the 
wearer. 


165th. The Mask has received the testi- 
mony of well-known society and professional 
ladies, who proclaim it to be the greatest 
discovery for beautifying purposes ever of- 
fered to womankind. 


A Few Specimen H=xtracts from Testimonial Letters. 


**I am go rejoiced at having found at fast an article 
that will indeea improve the complexiun.”’ 


“Every lady who desires a faul'less complexion 
should be provided with the Mask.’ 


** My face is as soft and emooth as an infant’s.”” 
“*l am perfectly delighted with it.”’ 


“** As a medium for removing a meg pe soften- 
ing and » ing the skin, 1 


“The Mask certainly acts upow the skin with a 
mild and beneficial resuit, making it emoother and 
clearer, and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, 
etc., with each application.” 


“For softening and A the skin there is 
nothing to compare with 


“Your invention cannot fail to supersede every- 
thiog that is ueed for beautifying purposes ’ 





ie. It 5 ie. Safioedl, @ perfect succese—an inestimable 


**T find that it removes freckles, tan sunb" ro, and 
gives the c.mplexion a soft, sm finish.’ 


ba | a the _ but two weeks, and am 





To our big, bare old meetin’-house, 
Where Sam’ wel led the singin’. 


1 ‘low it’s sorter solemn-like 
To hear the organ pealin’ ; 

It kinder makes yer blood run cold, 
An’ fills ye full o’ feelin’. 

But, somehow, it don’t tech the spot— 
Now, mind ye, I ain’t slingin’ 

No slurs —ez that bass viol did 
When Sam’ wel led the singin’. 


I teil ye what, when he struck up 
The tune, an’ sister Hanner 
Put in her purty treble—eh ? 
That’s what you’d call sopranner— 
Why, all the choir, with might an’ main, 
Set to, an’ seemed a-flingin’ 
Their hull souls out with ev'ry note, 
When Sam’wel led the singin’. 


An’, land alive, the way they’d race 
Thro’ grand old ** Coronation ’’! 
Each voice a-chasin’ t’other round, 
It jes’ beat all creation ! 
I allus thought it must ’a’ set 
The bells o’ heaven a-ringin’ 
To hear us ** Crown Him Lord of All,”’ 
When Sam’ wel led the singin’. 


Folks didn’t sing for money then ; 
They sung because "twas in ’em 

An’ must come out. I useter feel — 
If Parson couldn’ t win ’em 

With preachin’ an’ with prayin’ an’ 
His everlastin’ dingin’— 

That choir'd fetch sinners to the fold, 
When Sam’wel - the singin’. 

[M. N. B., in Boston Globe. 


ON A COIN OF TIBERIUS. 


at he following lines were written by Mr. 
win Harry Keen, of London, England, and 
accompanied a silver denarius of the time of 
Tiberius, which was found on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee —a present to his American 
friend, the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of Boston.] 


A silver penny of Tiberius found 

Upon the shores of sacred Galilee ! 

An ancient treasure of the restless sea 
Flung in an angry mood beyond her boand! 
Haply it glittered through the shadowy main 

With shat same piece that Simon Peter 

too 

For tribute money, when the Fisher's 


00 
Disgorged the weight of greed’s ill-gotten 


gain. 


Ere i was lost and buried in the sand 
It paid, perhaps, for the Disciples’ toil 
The rea a8 price for their too scanty 


Aye, it may be this rested im His hand 
Who from its image spoke of tribute ms 
To Cexsar—and to Czsar’s Maker, too. 








‘* Those of my sex ho d t 
> af fat oak whe § esire to secure a pure com- 


“For bleaching the skia and removing imperfec- 
ions I Know of nothing 80 good. 


“*T have worn the Mask but three nights, and the 
blackheads have all disappearec ed.’ 


* The Mask should be be kept in every lady’s toilet 


change it has made ia my appearance.”’ | case. 





ted I am with your 
ed satisfaction.”’ 


“TIT must tell you how deli 
Toilet Mask ; it gives unboun 


“A lady was cured of freckles by eight nights’ use 
of the Mask. 


“The improvement in my complexion is truly mar- 
vellous.”” 


** After three wee ks’ use of the Mask the wrinkles 
have almost disappeared.”’ 


** My sister used one for a spotted skin, and her 
complexion is now all that can be desired.” 


** It does even more than is ciaimed for it.”’ 


**T have been relieved of a muddy, greasy com- 
plexion after tryicg all kinds of cosmetics without 
success.’’ 





COMPLEXION RLEMISHES 
may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. 
By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, 


and beautiful. 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. 


WRINKLES, 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


It prevents and REMOVES 


VALU- 


ABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


GF Apply now, naming this paper, as you may not see this advertisement again. 





FIRST PRIZE, $200; SECOND, $100 £45" 


277 PRIZES IN ALL. [tCosts Nothing to Compete. 


th at 
Tho onl is that your list 


count. Sampl 
eenta Spates. Fort further i 
stamp 


or ocent 
The ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY CO., 


cet ss 


N PRIZES: 


¥ y PEM 


Closes March 15, 1891, 


AT gyeD 


Arrange list alphabetically. No words not 
deSucd fi = —— or Worcester’s dictionacies & 
me and al feulnes for ten 
ormation re of your sts ‘ioner & 
Established 1351.) & 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Mea TION UG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


rORSYTH YTH MFG. CO FG. Gc 


tiful new panes Canons for Rug and ne patterns 


‘eel di sent on receipt 
red Demeborn St.. Chicago. 





Delicious Favored A Perfect Lig Dentifrice, 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 


FOR THE TEETH: 


PRION, 25 CENTS, 


the mouth. 


hardens the gums. 


breath. Beautifully put 


Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
up... Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


-Preranen ood GUARANTEED BY E, W. 
oo ov Ew “HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


25 cents. 


The 
Daylight 


The wick raiser is a 
triumph. 

Does not stick. 
Wick cannot get 
down into lamp. 
No fuss or fret. 


Lamp. 


Manufactured by Craig- 
head & Kintz Co. 33 Bar- 
clay St. N. Y. Piano, 
Banquet and Table sizes. 
The Daylight Lamp Co., 

38 Park Place, New Y ork, 
will give you further in- 
formation. 


ROOFING 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only 
$2.00 per 100 square feet Makes a good roof for 
years. and eh oue een pat it oa. Send stamp for 
sample and fell particule 

LASTIO™ ROOFING CO, 








39 & a _ >. iieseen, New Yorx. 
Local Agents Wanted. 








DECEMBER 18, 1890. 











Motto for the Week: 


‘God bless us, every one !” 








Between Us. 





HRISTMAS morning is very near—only 
seven days from the date of this paper. It 
will be a merry morning, full of good cheer, 
for most of those who read these words. 
But for some one person or household, 
close at hand or within easy reach, it will 
depend wholly on you—the good friend who 

in spirit sits beside the Publisher’s Desk at this mo- 
ment—whether the day shall be a glad one or a sad 
one. Unless you bear good cheer to that home, the 
spirit of Christmas will not be known there. Unless 
you remember, with gift or friendly words, that lonely 
one who is so near you, no remembrance will mark the 
day. There has never been a day in all these eighteen 
hundred and ninety years when the spirit of Christ- 
mas was felt so widely and so beneficently as it will be 
felt on the Christmas Day that is at hand. The light 
of the Star is steadily growing brighter, and illuminat- 
ing more and more the dark places of the earth. Each 
of us can extend its influence into at least one more 
heart and home. The opportunity lays upon us the 
responsibility. 
* ‘ 
~ * : 
More and more, every year, the custom of present- 
giving at Christmas prevails. The sbops are crowded 
all through December with goods made especially for 
Christmas gifts, many of them useful, most of them 
showy, some of them frivolous, many of them costly 
and luxurious. There are buyers for these goods, or 
they would vot be offered. It is pleasant to know, 
however, that useful and substantial presents are grow- 
ing in popularity, even more rapidly than the extrava- 
gaot and luxurious. The tendency in holiday books is 
distinctly in the direction of permanent literary value, 
rather than of mere decorative illustration, as was 
shown in The Christian Union’s Book Number of a 
fortnight ago. Gifts that express the refinement and 
the friendship of the giver are increasingly in favor. 


* 
* * 


What may be called commercial present-giving is of 
course more common than it should be, just as the 
spirit of selfishness shows itself everywhere to an un- 
pleasant extent. The spirit of Christmas is not in the 
gift which goes to pay for another gift given or hoped 
for. The heart giveth grace to every gift, as well as 


to every art. 


* 
* * 


This bit of talk would hardly be recognized by our 
readers as coming from the publisher, if the occasion 
were not “improved” in the way of business. ” Let it 
be said, then, frankly and without hesitation, that a 
year’s subscription to The Christian Union is a Christ- 
mas gift which will give continuous satisfaction in any 
household to which it is sent. The Christian Union 
has contained, during the past fifty-two weeks, seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight pages—two well-filled 
volumes of world-history, strong discussion, literary 
review, entertaining sketch and story, sermon, song, 
and illustration. Next year’s Christian Union will 
be stronger and better still. Your friend will thank you 
many times for a gift that brings pleasure and inspira- 


tion into his home every week. 


* 
* * 


Any subscriber who will send $2 with his own 
yearly renewal, may have a richly engraved coupon, 
payable to bearer, good for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Union. This annual coupon puts the year’s 
subseription into tangible shape, and enables one to 
use it for a Christmas or New Year’s gift, in the same 
way that a book or a picture may be used. Scores of 
our readers have already ordered The Christian Union 
for the coming year as a Christmas gift. There is 
yet time to send out any number of these annual 
coupons for the same purpose. 

* 
. 

Our eight-page supplement containing the first 

four chapters of “She Loved a Sailor,” together with 


A FAMILY: PAPER. | 


a fine portrait of the author, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, will 
be sent to any new subscriber on postal card applica- 
tion. A package of the supplements for distribution 
among friends who are likely to be interested in The 
Christian Union will be sent to any reader who asks 
for them. 








Shits. 


By a New Yor« Business MAn. 

Let us be careful not to take too much stock in so- 
called “opportunity.” It simply means a door for start- 
ing out of. Things behind it may prove so comfortable 
that the young man has no inducement to start out at 
all. 





A fellow, nowadays, who tries to do business in the 
Micawber sort of fashion has no more ghost of a chance 
than a mouse shut fast in a cupboard, and with no mouse- 
holes available, when it finds itself matched against 
two able-bodied cats. 


The fire of enthusiasm is what is chiefly needed to 
remove the world’s barriers. Get enough heat, and these 
granite walls will crumble like powder-posted hickory, 
till a breeze shoulders them away. 

To put a brick in a clerk’s hat, and then expect him 
to stand up straight and smiling, is sheer waste of the 
brick—to say nothing of the clerk. Pray don’t say 
that you find this an ailegory ! 

Pat a pin here! If you value peace of mind above 
all, it’s safer for you to sleep under a thatched roof. 
The Crossuses have to pay Crassus prices for all they 
get out of life, and what they seldom get at any price 
is personal independence. 


Michael Angelo was big-statured as sculptor, arch- 
itect, poet, and painter ; but the fact is world-famous, 
and that proves it’s phenomenal. Is it needful to re- 
mark that Michael Angelos, and business meu who 
successfully fly several kites at once, are pretty nearly 
as rare birds as dodos? Every-day experience teaches 
that, if an active man must have more than one voca- 
tion—and he generally must !—all but one should be 
avocations. 

Advertising is straw which often proves requisite in 
making business bricks. But straw alone won’t make 
bricks. We must also have at our back a good bank 
of blue clay, and plenty of fire. 


In some instances the only imperfection of a thing 
is that it is too perfect to be interesting. It hasn’t 
enough humanity about it, which always means more 
or less tan and scars and freckles. That’s the trouble 
with photographs. A photograph can’t be a work of 
art : it lacks the human element of imperfection. 


A comet or a genius —which is simply another name, 


for human-comet—is a thing whose movements you 
mustn’t expect to control by punching or pulling of its 
tail. 


To have known a man’s mother, and known that she 
was a wise and good mother, out-prophesies the broth 
of any witch’s caldron. 

A little over-rest, applied to the proper sort of man, 
may make an inspired prophet outof him. Inthe case 


of such a man, a vacation worthy of the name should _ 


make All-work Jack a Giant-killer. 


The typical loafer—moneyed or penniless matters 
not—is apt to work harder to keep from working than 
any Italian laborer who’s pressed on a contract job. 
Breaking stone for the pike-road, if it could be done 
on the sly, would be recreation for either. 


It’s little you can tell about the selling qualities of a 
book in manuscript, or a traveling salesman during the 
first quarter-stretch. And the one that makes the 
best start-off seldom shows the best staying qualities. 
Bank runs are not the only runs that threaten a tum- 
ble. 

The effective counsels of the successful teacher are 
often founded on the fact of his own non-attention to 
them. He has studied his best lessons by the flash- 
light of his own blunders, just the same as the rest of 
us, 


861 
Good Words from the Mail. 


It is the season of good words and kindly deeds. 
Every mail is loaded with substantial tokens that The 
Christian Union is growing in favor with its readers 
and extending its influence among those who appreci- 
ate its work. It will interest some of those who see 
this page to read the following sentences; which show 
the tone of hundreds of letters received during the 
past week : 

A Boston subseriber writes : “‘ As for The Christian 
Union, we have the same love and respect for it that 
we cherish for a dear friend or relation, looking for- 
ward to *its visits with ever-increasing pleasure, and 
realizing that it grows fuller and richer as the years go 
on. I should be glad to add to the list of subscribers, 
but from most of those whom I have asked comes the 
quick response, ‘Oh, we take that ; we could not get 
along without The Christian Union !? We have several 
copies in our immediate family, so that my children 
and grandchildren share in the privilege. We always 
find just the very thing we need for that special week, 
and long may your valuable paper be spared to be a 
blessing to individuals and to the world.” 

A clergyman in Newark says: “It is by far the 

most helpful paper that comes to my study. It keeps 
getting better all the time.” 
_ From Columbus, Ohio, comes this word : “ My ad- 
wiration and high regard for The Christian Union are 
unbounded, and I cannot and will not do without it. 1 
cannot see how it can be improved in any of its depart- 
ments.” 

A St. Louis gentleman writes : “It helps by telling 
each member of the family some things they ought to 
know, it entertains them by telling some things they 
want toknow, it inspires by showing what may be 
and should be attained. It saves the time of the busy 
man who wants to keep posted, by terse and compre- 
hensive statement of the ‘ Outlook ;’ and inspires con- 
fidence by its fearless, honest, and judicious treatment 
of important current topics.” 

A subscriber writes from Philadelphia: “I have 
read The Christian Union from near the first issue, 
and as I have been confined to my bed or a wheeled 
chair, its value was never greater than now. I have 
always been glad to commend it, and shall continue 
to do so as.far as my restricted life permits.” 

A trial subscriber in Tennessee is so well pleased 
with the four copies sent him that he sends in a year’s 
subscription for himself and for each of six friends— 
$21 in all. This is more eloquent than words. 

A lady in California writes : “May I just take your 
time to say that my Christian Union has become a ne- 
cessity, a luxury, an inspiration, and, next to'my Bible, 
the greatest helper in finding God and duty. Every- 
thing is good in it.” 

A Knoxville, Tennessee, lawyer says: “It is with 
pleasure that I renew my subscription to your valuable 
and valued paper. It comes to me weekly, fresh, vigor- 
ous, and liberal. Though I do not agree with all its 
religious or political positions, still I admire its frank- 
ness and broad, catholic spirit. When, as a Presby- 
terian, the air becomes a little close, I turn to The 
Christian Union and find my respiration easier and my 
sleep sweeter. May you increase and prosper.” 

A Maine subscriber says: “I have never lost a num- 
ber, and I should continue to take it even were the price 
twelve dollars per annum, I cannot do without it.” 











A POEM WORTH REPRINTING. 
Publisher Christian Union : I inclose a copy of some 
verses. that have lately appeared in the “ Travelers’ 
Record,” and seem to me worthy of a place in the 
Desk : 
THE NIGHT’S LAST HOUR. 
Through all Night’s darkest hours 
The stars were speaking, prophesying light ; 
But still the earth lies cold, and all its flowers 
Cover their faces with their petals tight. 


And now the Night’s last hour 
Looks.to the east and sees the light new-born ; 
And thinks how soon each lowly slumbering flower 
Will wake, unfold, and lift its soul to Morn. 


The last of Night’s still hours 
Leoks back and hears the whippoorwill’s lone cry ; 


And then among the yet unconscious flowers 
She lingers down the valley with a sigh : 


“Thon first of Morning’s hours, 
That sleep’st, an infant still, upon my breast, 
I shall not see the opening of the flowers ; 


But thou, my child, my child, thou shalt be blest !” 
ARTHUR HiILpReETH. 
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Financial. 


The week opened with active money 
for one day, and then from Tuesday on 
developed ease until at the close the 
rate was at the lowest, two to three 
per cent. The apprehension of more 
activity in money on account of the con- 
tinned absorption of funds by the Gov- 
ernment, and the growing stringency in 
funds for the relief of the mercantile 
community in the way of discounts, just 
at this late season of the year, and to 
bridge over the requirements for the first 
of the year, led the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase about $8,000,000 
of four per cent. bonds, which required 
the payment of about $10,000,000 ; this 
sum has entered into the bank funds for 
the week, and has given unusual ease. 
Indeed, the distrust and timidity of the 
past few weeks has kept funds out of 
the market and prevented a free circula- 
tion through the medium of call loans ; 
this supply by the Government, referred 
to, dispelled this distrust, and has again 
set a large sum of such hoarded money 
in motion. We are, however, passing 
away from this timidity, a feeling whic 
was engendered by the protracted pan- 
icky conditions now happily behind us, 
mf a stronger, more confident state of 
mind is slowly evolving, which is not only 
inducing free offerings of money, but is 
building up a confident tone respecting 
values, and giving the markets a more 
normal condition. Time loans are be- 
ginning to be made, some $7,000,000 of 
gold is at last on its way from the other 
side, which will mostly arrive about the 
middle to the last of this coming week, 
and will unquestionably give faith and 
stability to the monetary situation. It 
is a long time since foreign gold to any 
extent has made its way here, bat our 
large merchandise exports, in spite of the 
securities returned from abroad in No- 
vember, have finally forced sterling ex- 
change to a figure where gold shipments 
to settle balances were n This 
gold comes at an opportune time, and 
will supply any temporary needs in 
bridging over the Ist of January pay- 
ments. 

Congress is about to extend the time to 
July 1st for the payment of the duties on 
goods in bond before the goeea? of the 
tariff bill, so that there will be no press- 
ure on account of these requirements 
during January, and other legislation is 
in view for the purpose of increasin = 
volume of currency ; it is believed, how- 
ever, that no radical measures will be 
adopted in silver legislation during this 
session. 

The meeting of the Western railway 
presidents, for the purpose of harmoniz- 
ing rates and fixing up an association 
similar to our Eastern trunk lines and 
to the Southwestern system, for the reg- 
ulation of tariffs, and for a consolidation 
of interests, is to be held Monday in this 
city. The importance of this meeting 
can hardly be overrated in its effect on the 
great railway interests in the Northwest 
and transcontinental connections. The 
settlement ef all difficulties will contrib- 
ute heavily to net earnings, which are now 
being ly sacrificed to discords and 
bickerings among managers. The pro- 
posed association is for the purpose of 
adjusting percentages of traffic, and will 
fix common interests so that there will be 
no motive for ruinous competition. 

The atmosphere in the stock market 
has clarified within the past week, and 
prices have risen, showing a stability and 
steadiness of tone quite different from 
anything exhibited for months; indeed, 
liquidation on loans has practically ceased, 
and the disposition is apparent to place 
prices on the basis of their merits. This 
feature is especially msec Be the 
bond market; for weeks bo: have 
been slaughtered without any relation to 
values; this insanity is passing away, and 
reason is again bearing sway. The in- 
vestment public is coming to the front, 
and both good and second-class bonds are 
in full request at advancing prices, but 
yet prices are low, and a large assort- 
ment of safe bonds can now be had at 
quotations which easily net over six per 
cent. to the investor. The opportunity 
is a rare one for such as have ready 
money, and a large army of small invest- 
ors are taking, andare likely to take, ad- 
vantage of the chances. Annual reports 


‘investment, 





of the Richmond Terminal y and 
of the roads in its Southern system make 
excellent exhibitions, and aggregate 
handsome results, while the rons om for 

were 


the winter traffic of these 
never surpassed. 

The bank statement for the week is a 
good one, and is as follows : 
- $501,600 





177,700 
3,036,725 
This leaves the banks with a surplus re- 
serve of about $500,000. 

Watt STREET. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - -  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - - - - 11,168,685.04 








The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 

Moving examined the books of the Equi- 
table ortgege Company, we hereby cer- 

— — accounts and state- 
conformity ly and we 


cpaeen abe pation of a ~4 
on oO} mpan 
on the 36th June, 1390. 
Barrow. Wade. Guthrie & Co. 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 
1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certifi 


OFFICES: 


q Londen, Ragiand. 
Bt. Kansas City. Missouri. 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


{nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


Western 
Investments 
@ specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
tions throughout the West for many years, every 
profitable 





without exception, proving 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


& 
SIOUX CITY ey 


Offers unequaled opportunities to investors. 
The country is rich in agricultural produc- 
tions, and recognized as the greatest corn and 
stock producing section in the West and the 
center of the corn and grain district. Sioux 
City has a population of 40,000. All the 
latest improvements, electric and cable rail- 
ways, finest business blocks and institutions, 
unsurpassed facilities as a railroad center, 
and ranks third as a pork and beef packing 
center. Finest climate the year round. One 
of the handsomest and very healthiest of 
cities. All these are solid facts for investors. 
Property here is a great purchase now. Great 
inducements offered to parties desirous of 
putting up buildings on long leases, at good 
round rates of interest. Loans placed on im- 
proved property, guaranteeing Six Per Cent. 
Inside property exclusively, E. E. Yurzy & 
Co., Real Estate and Investments, United 
Bank Building, Sioux City, Iowa. Refer- 
ences: Corn Exchange, National Bank, Home 
Saving Bank. Correspondence solicited. 





NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


under the Laws of Maine, 
GAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 





HAS DO 


PUEBLO seteriszt 


soar" River’ (employing i) ms 
smelters in 





ANSAS CITY is on the 
eve of a “boom.” Inves- 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
boom commences.  Corre- 


spondence solicited. 


H. L. JOHNSON & C0., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


L. W. SPEAR, 
109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srmaz, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 














ERIC 
x TRUST GAN 


No. 178 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Prefe: Com- 
mon, and Installment Sh: e best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWK, CONK. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


a ee ke Union Trust 


6 
ia = 
lew York. Amount of lim- 
Greve Get eee 


of 
FRANK BR. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 3]-33 
Bread Btreet. - 











Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas, 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hoes L. Russet, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
First M Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and 8%. 
on hand for sale at par and 
aecrued interest. 
Send for our detailed 
ey” ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 23 





DENVER — 
POPs vrapayta Loans net 8%. 
Es 
herd tate —— First-class 
ma, sent. 


ete., 
—— VANLAW & GALLUP —— 





DENVER COLORADO. 
Q% Fis ser rer ee: 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 





THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA,, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 





OaRListz N. Ganie, 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
~ Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000, 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


; and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. interest on 3 months, 7 per 
<a. 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time ae. 


Rerzxanozs :—City National Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank. ver. Colo. 





Helena, Montana, 


The city of Helena is located in the beautifu' 

Prickly Pear Valley; is substantially built of stone 
and brick, with good hotels, churches, schools and 
all modern conveniences of life. The society is ex- 
ceptionally high clags, having more than the aver- 
age ber of ed d and intelligent people, 
Asa place ofr d it ts qualied. It 
can reached by luxurious trains daily, with 
through dining cars, on the Great Northern and Nor- 
thern Pacific Railways from St.Paul and Minne- 
apolis, or from Kansas City, via Union Pacific 
Railroad. Low rate round 








Montana has dozens of broad valleys so fer- 
tile with the deposits of ages that farmers find in 
them a paradise of productiveness and a home mar- 
ket for all yield. 

Greatest of all advantages of Montana is the 
wonderful climate. The warm winds of the Pa- 
cific Ocean modify the temperature to the degree 
which affords the highest physical comfort. The air 
is so full of ozone and so exhilerating in its effects 
cas ee continued existence of disease is an impro- 

ability. 


Consumptives find in the almost constant succes- 
sion of bright sunshiny days and dry atmosphere reme- 
lies which soon drive away their worst symp- 
toms, and a quick increase of appetite aid flesh indi. 
cates an early return of health. 


For full information, address, : 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 





A man who sends his money 
vest to a proper lender has no 
are of details, gets seven per 
ent in full—no costs—the 
orrower pays them—and as 
‘afe an investment, or invest- 
nents, as he can find in the 
2ast with more care and less 
ncome. 

All depends on the lender. 

Send for an_ exhaustive 
orimer on the subject. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut, 
Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


Dy reference too map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that UTH isthe same distance 


ind being more than 300 MILES FARTHER 
om larger tributary hich 








at 5 cent. when 
og wid tects Dt 
a: ‘or particulars wri 
H. am A Pres. Chamber of Com 
merece, Orden. Utah. 


Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete. of 
ASHINGTON Man tieweltyna&Co, Seattle, Wash 











Just think 


of it, steel cooking utensils, each one 
stamped out of a solid piece of steel. 
You want them? Of course you do, 


housekeeper does, Ask for 

REAK” Will not absorb 

grease, will not crack, scale, or break. 

Always clean and new. Write for 
illustrated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 
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Fact and Rumor. 





—Some one thus compares Paris and 
London : “ Paris is straight, London is 
crooked. The Parisian cabman sits in 
front, the London cabman sits behind. The 
Parisian coachman drives on the right, the 
London on the left. Paris is compact, 
London is scattered. In Paris the win- 
dows open like doors, in London they fall 
like guillotines. In Paris the Venetian 
blinds are on the outside, in London they 
are inside. In Paris every one has his 
concierge, in London every one has his 
latch-key. In Paris the soldier has a blue 
jacket and red trousers, in London he 
has a red jacket and blue trousers. Paris 
is gay, London is grave. Paris walks, 
London runs. Paris dines, London con- 
sumes.” 

—The Windsor Avenue Congregational 
Church of Hartford, Conn., has lately had 
a honey festival under interesting circum- 
stances. For several summers the buzz- 
ing of numerous bees about the church 
has been noticed, and at last it was de- 
cided that there must be a colony some- 
where on the roof. So the other day an 
investigation was made and the supposi- 
tion was found to be correct. Nearly 
two hundred pounds of pure honey was 
found in the gable of the church. Calmly 
ignoring the rights of the r bees to 
their precious store of food, the church 
authorities ordered its removal, and with 
it as an attraction got up a “ honey festi- 
val ” for the enrichment of the church 
coffers. 

—When a wheel is in motion, does the 
top move faster than the bottom? Nine 
people out of ten, says an exchange, would 
ery nonsense at the mere question. Both 
the top and the bottom of the wheel must 
of necessity, it would seem, be moving 
forward at one and the same rate—i. ¢., 
the speed at which the carriage is travel- 
ing. Not so, however, as a little reflec- 
tion would convince you. The top is 
moving in the direction of the wheel’s 
motion of translation, while the bottom 
is moving in opposition to this motion. 
In other bert the top is moving for- 
ward in the same direction B eos the 
carriage is pro ing, while the bottom 
is seitian ee tare or in an opposite 
direction. That is why an instantaneous 
photograph of a carriage in motion shows 
the upper part of the wheel a confused 
blur, while the spokes in the lower part 
are distinetly visible. 

—Anold Scotch lady who lived at a con- 
siderable distance from the parish church 
was in the habit of driving over to the 
service. Her coachman, when he con- 
sidered the sermon nearly at an end, 
would slip out quietly for the purpose of 
having the carriage ready by the time 
the service was concluded. One Sunday 
John returned to church, and, after 
hanging about the door for a consider- 
able time, grew impatient ; and, popping 
in his head, discovered the minister ha- 
ranguing as hard as ever. Creeping 
down the aisle toward his mistress, he 
whispered in her ear, “Is he no near 
dune yet?” “Dune!” returned the old 
lady, ina high state of indignation, for 
her patience had long been exhausted : 
“he’s dune half an hoor since, but he’ll 
no stop.” 

—Some people have an idea that the 
shot-tower is obsolete, but, according to a 
man who knows something about -the 
manufacture of leaden pellets, the idea 
is erroneous. “No,” he said the other 
day to a “Tribune” man, “the old 
method of shot-making still prevails. 
The lead is dropped from a tower the 
same as ever except with this difference, 
the towers are not made so tall as for- 
merly. They used to be built up to a 
height of two hundred and fifty feet or 
more, but now a structure one hundred 
and fifty feet high answers every pur- 
pose. How is this? Why, it’s the sim- 
plest thing in the world. A blowin 
apparatus has been invented, which, send- 
ing a strong current of air up the tower- 
shaft, produces a resistance to the falling 
lead, and a drop of one hundred and fifty 
teet.ig just as good as two hundred and 

ty. 

—We have heard of people who hold 
a dollar so near the eye that they can 
see scarcely anything else in the world. 
The following incident is worth quoting : 
“ Robert was once arguing with a 
clergyman who was suspected of having 





changed his opinions from mercenary 
motives. Proposing to him several re- 
forms of great importance, Mr. Hall was 
invariably met with the reply, ‘I don’t 
see it ; I can’t see it at all.” At length, 
pénciling in small letters the word ‘God’ 
upon an envelope which lay on the table, 
near at hand, he asked again, ‘Can 
you see that?’ ‘Yes.’ Then, covering 
it with a half sovereign, he asked again, 
‘Can you see it now?’ ‘No.’ Where- 
upon, without another word, he went 
away,” 

—There is the germ of a whole pension 
revision platform in the remark of Sena- 
tor Kenna, of West Virginia: “ A pen- 
sion of two dollars a month to a worthy 
person is a mockery ; a pension of two 
cents a month to an unworthy person is a 
fraud.” 








CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


Christmas is the season which should 
especially be made happy for children, 
and, above all, for the children of the 
poor. In New York thousands of boys 
and girls, but for the lodging-houses of 
the Children’s Aid Society, would be 
sleeping in boxes and ba and cellars, 
or he 3 in the dens of thieves and vag- 
abonds. Thousands of others, but for our 
industrial schools, would be roving the 
streets half-clad and hungry, and growin 





up to be ignorant, vagrant, and criminal. 
We cm at this season to make one 
happy day for these little victims of pov- | 


erty and misfortune, with presents, cloth- 

* dinners, food, ion cal the like a 

pe. Above all, we wish to present a) post pop- 
ome to the homeless. | wlerand 
Twenty dollars will place a homeless 

waif in a distant comfortable home. 











CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKIRGS. 














Fifty dollars will put shoes on fifty 
barefooted little ones. 
One hundred dollars will provide nour- 
ishing hot dinners for two hundred hun- 
children for a month. 
ho will help to make Christmas hap- 
pier for the poor ? 
C. Lorine Brace, Secretary, 
Ckildren’s Aid Society, 
Station “ D,” 24 St. Mark’s Place, 
December, 1890. New York. 
Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent to the Central Office, No. 24 St. 
Mark’s Place, New York City, or will be 
called for, if the address be forwarded. 
Donations of money may be inclosed 
to any of the undersigned ; if in checks 
or post-office orders, made payable to 
George S. Coe, Treasurer. 
Ws. A. Booru, President, 
Third National Bank, 
20 Nassau Street, New York. 
GrorcE S. Cor, Treasurer, 
American Exchange Nat’) Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York. 
C. Lorine Brace, Seeretary. 


WORK OF THE YE..R, 


There were during the pist year in our 
six lodging-houses 12,252 different boys 
and girls ; 293,767 meals and 220,001 
lodgings were supplied. In the twenty-one 
day and twelve evening schools were 10,- 
464 children, who were taught and ey 
fed and clothed, 525,693 meals being 
supplied ; 2,851 were sent to homes, both 
in the East and the West; 1,287 were 
aided with food, medicine, etc., through 
the “Sick Children’s Mission ;” 4,574 
children enjoyed the benefits of the 
“Summer Home” at Bath, L. I. (aver- 
aging about 300 per week) ; 4,721 moth- 
ers and sick infants were sent to the 
“ Health Home” on Coney Island; 169 
girls have been instructed in the use of 
the sewing-machine in the Girls’ Lodg- 
ing-House and in the Industrial Schools, 
and 45 were taught type-writing. Total 
number under charge of the Society dur- 
ing the year, 36,363. 


Cleveland's 


Baking powders containin 
“‘absolutely pure.” You ma 
the following test. Try it. 


Baking 
Powder 


alum and ammonia are advertised as 
now whether it is pure or not by making 
t takes only a moment. 


Housekeepers’ Test. 


Mix one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder with one teaspoonful of water in a tincup; 
boil Shonongnly or a few bay ty er 4 to prevent burning, and if ammonia is present you can 


e rising steam. As b 
taken to not mis 


smell it in t 
vesce, care should 


ng powder, when first thrown into the water, will effer- 
e bubbling for boiling. Cleveland’s Powder 


Stands All Tests. 





SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER LAMP IN AMOUNT 


ant ROCHE S 7, & 





sane waee 


AND QUALITY OF LIGHT, ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE, AND PERFECTLY SIMPLE. 


The ‘‘Rochester” Lamp 


Is the wonder of the age and a “boon to the public.’’ 





More than 1,000,000 already sold. 








1,000 VARIETIES FROM WHICH TO SELECT 
WEDDING AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Manufactured by EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


10 and 12 College Place, 
Between Park Place and Barclay Street. 


New York. 
Send for Circular. 














PIANOS 
preferred 
by the 
leading 
Artists, 





WOS, 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 





There are a 


a 
Aly, dozen _central- 
“~—“F po 


Seem draft lamps in 

Spee the market 

‘Say ’ 
ad Rian | 


more or less; 
_ and every one 
of them ‘‘best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? 
Eleven of them gather dirt 
and hide it. You think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is insect-carcasses 
rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 
One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 
Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 
One is simple and easy. 
*The one is the “ Pitts- 
burgh.’? Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 












THE ONLY : 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


for “Td 
SEND (oor oor: he Care nae Feedingot 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston. Mase, 























SPECIAL SALE 


100 PIANOS 


We will sell during this month 
100“WATERS” Upright Pianos 
(including Plush Stool and Embroidered 
Cover) at $250 cash, or $275 on 
instalments, only ${Q cash and 
$8 monthly for the balance until 
paid, 














These are the famous new “WATERS” up- 
nghts, the best and most durable Pianos made, 73 
octaves, 3-stringed, overstrung bass, rich, deep 
tone, with fine singing quality, full iron 
frame, repeating action, finest ivory keys, three 
pedals, and every improvement. 

Every Piano WARRANTED SIX YEARS to 
give entire satisfaction, and kept in tune one year 
free. No charge for delivery within 25 miles of New 
York. Please call, or send postal for catalogue 
with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


134 Fifth Ave., near 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 
N.B.—Pianos sold direct (for cash or on 
instalments) to all parts of the United States, 
and no charge for boxing and shipping. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these antieeetiy fee every-day and busi- 
ness conversation. by Dr. Ricu. 8. RosznTHau’s cele- 
brated MEi STERSC HAFT : 
for books of each language, with privil 
to all ar and correction of exe: Sample 
copy, L, 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 
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HAWTHORNE’S VIEW. OF LIFE. 


No reader of him can have failed to 
notice the wonderful power by which he 
can invest his subject with an imagina- 
tive atmosphere which, without destroy- 
ing the sense of reality, is a constantly 
accompanying element, giving distinction 
to his work by its spiritual character. 
His imagination seems always full of the 
pathos and mystery which surround life 
even in its most ordinary aspects. He 
follows its development in his stories 
with constant watchfulness, and with 
subtle and delicate bits of comment and 
observation and judgment ; and however 
commonplace any incident may seem, to 
him it is always full of suggestion and 
richness of meaning. He is possessed by 


a sense that what we see in life is the 





least part of its significance. He seems 
to be always trying to press a little | 
nearer to the reality which underlies — 
outward manifestations ; to get behind | 
the mere fact, and so learn something of | 


THE CAR STOVES. 


Another winter is approaching, and yet 
there has been very little advance made 
in the matter of getting rid of the deadly 
car stove, except in New York, where the 
law compels the abandonment of stoves. 
The Vanderbilt and other New York 
railroads have almost all their trains 
equipped with steam heating apparatus 
that has given ‘satisfaction, and some of 
the New England and Canadian lines have 
adopted steam heating for their passen- 
ger cars, but that is almost the end of the 
story, if we except the special cars built 
by the Pallman and Wagner companies, 
many of which are constructed for steam 
heating. It is true that some of the 
principal roads have what are known as 
safety heaters, that greatly reduce the 
danger from fire in case of accident, but 
the car stove still flourishes on Western 
lines, and can probably be found on most 
of the rolling stock of the country. When 
it was pro to pass laws in all the 


those invisible and powerful influences | States prohibiting the further use of car 
which he holds to be the real factors in | stoves it was declared that such legisla- 
life and character. He gives to incidents tion was unnecessary, as the companies 
and characters often caliaaty and trivial would voluntarily adopt steam heating as 
in themselves a certain dignity and|soon as it should be made practicable. 
pathos by the way he presents them, as But events do not support that claim. 
having their place in a world neither rec- | The only State where substantial progress 
ognized nor understood, but to which they has been made in that direction is New 





FROM THE BOND- 
AGE OF DISEASE, THE EXHILARATION AND GLADNESS 
ARE INDESCRIBABLE. YOU BEGIN TO DO WITH EASE 
WHAT HAS, FOR A DREARY LONG TIME, BEEN IMPOS- 
SIGLE. BUT FIRST A STRONG HAND TO SET YOU FREE. 
HERE (TIS: THE 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


i Nadie POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT !S AN EXCESS OF OXYGEN CHARGED WITH 
ELECTRICITY. IT SENDS A REVITALIZING GLOW OVER THE ENTIRE SYSTEM. 


MAKES YOU STRONG. KEEPS YOU STRONG. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTOREO TO 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
THE BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO 
WILL ADDRESS 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
4120 SuTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 58 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 





are linked by subtle threads of connec- 
tion from which they can never free 
themselves. 

Such an exclusive method of viewing 
life involves almost necessarily a certain 
limitation of interest, and a certain man- 
nerism. And Hawthorne is not free 
from either failing. It will be noticed, 
too, how often his creations depend, for 
the full realization of their character, less 
on the way they reveal themselves in 
speech and action than on the watchful 


York, which passed the law, and so com- 
| pelled the companies to act promptly in 
their own interest and that of the public. 
—[Philadelphia Ledger. 








OXFORD MEMORIES. 


A writer in “ Temple Bar ” tells some 
good stories of the Oxford of his own 
time, dating from the departure of Gais- 
ford from Christ Church, and the acces- 
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ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 





comment, the bits of keen and delicate | sion of Dr. Liddell. We reproduce some 
insight, with which he follows them, light- | of them. 
ing up motive and thought with often At Christ Church, when a man came 
searching depth and reality. It is this up, he was put into any rooms that hap- 
which gives Transformation,’ improbable | pened to be empty, until he had an op- 
and confused as it is in part, so much of | portunity of changing them by and by. 
its fascination ; and many of the shorter | There was one man who was greatly dis- 
stories, where the thread of incident is | gusted with his rooms, and who took 
insufficient to sustain interest, owe their | to the senseless amusement of hurling 
significance to the same power. | loaves and plates at a lamp close by. He 
But perhaps in no instance is this so intimated to Mr. Gordon his intention of 
completely the case as in the well-known | going home until there were some decent 


‘Choicest Breakfast Foods. 


TRADE ‘‘ A-6B-<C’’ mark. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Norves. 
‘ Select Grains. 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. ' 


Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. [66 § 


Hulled. 

= Healthful. 
: = Digestible. 

EDUCATIONAL. Delicious. 


Brain Foods 

















story, ‘“‘ The House of the Seven Gables.” | rooms obtainable. Gordon heard him 
There we see how his art gathered up | quietly, and made no objection. “I am 
and used very detail, however fanci- | glad to find there will be no difficulty in 
ful, which could heighten the effect or | my going down,” said the undergraduate. 
bring out more clearly the picture of |“ There will be no difficulty about your 
which his imagination was full. In com-| going down, Mr. D——, but very consid- 
pleteness, and in delicacy and skill of erable difficulty about your coming up 
workmanship, Hawthorne has never sur- again.” 
passed it.—[ London Spectator. | When he was proctor, or pro-proctor, 
| the a = _ —_ exercised 
on the subject of tandem-driving, which 
HOW HAIL IS FORMED. | was bending excessive. The misfort- 
Meteorologists, say the Baltimore | ume was that the team of the tandem 
“ Sun,” are not a unit in agreement upon | generally went with such speed and force 
the manner of formation of hailstones. | that they were unable to effect a capture. 
The theory of Dove has been given most | Then Gordon devised a plan, but he 








credence. He believed that the hail-| made a bargain with his colleagues that | WW 
stone passed rapidly from the cold air to the whole management should be left to | 


the warm, moist air, and again from the | himself. The proctors came alon _ the 
warm air into the colder, thus alternately | Toad in a fly and put the fly in a diteb. 
taking on a jacket of moisture and freez- | By and by up came two men in a tandem. 
ing it around the nucleus or heart. The | The good-natured boys, as Gordon bad 
formation of the nucleus itself, it is con- | fully expected, immediately stopped and 
ceded, is from the snowflake in the cold | went up to offer assistance to travelers in 
cloud, which, being whirled about, forms | distress. When they opened the carriage 
a small ball, about which subsequent | there sat the two proctors in their black 
layers congeal as the ball is tossed about | velvet sleeves, who raised their caps and 
into the atmospheres of different tem- | demanded, “Gentlemen, your names and 
peratures. The hailstone, from its vary- colleges.” They were requested to call 
ing shapes and angularities, shows that it | at Christ Church next morning. “ Now, 
has had a wild and irregular career in the said Gordon to his coadjutor, “I told 
sky, sometimes melting into crooked | you I would catch one the first time I 
shapes, then being tossed upward and | tried.” Of course when the men called 
congealed rapidly. It takes but ten | om the dreaded proctor they were ‘court- 
minutes, so the meteorologists says, to | eously received,’ for Gordon had made a 
form the largest hailstones known. Prob- | stipulation that the young gentlemen 
ably the worst hail-storm that ever oc- | should in no way be punished in conse- 
curred in this country was that of June | quence of his stratagem. , 

16, 1882, at Dubuque, Iowa. For thir-| He was taking stock of the intellectual 
teen minutes, beginning at 2:35 p.m., | attainments of an undergraduate: who 


hailstones fell, some of which wereseven- |“ vaunted himself to be somebody.” | jog, 


teen inches in circumference. The larg- “ What Sophocles do you know ?” in- 
est weighed one and three-quarter pounds. | quired the Dean. “Oh, I know all 
They exhibited diverse formations, some | Sophocles,” was the ready answer. 
of them having knobs and icicles half an | “ Really,” was the Dean’s reply. “ How 
inch in length. Others were surrounded | I wishI could say the same !” The youth 
by rings of different colored ice, with then proceeded to translate, and gave an 
gravel and blades of grass imbedded extraordinary rendering to one of the 
within. The foreman of the Novelty | phrases. “Where did you get that 
Iron Works stated that he melted two | from?” asked the Dean. “Oh, Liddell 
which had living frogs within them. | and Seott,” was the answer. “ Then,” 
This report comes from the “ Monthly said the Dean, with much gravity, “I am 
Weather Review,” issued by the Govers- | ms it must have been Dr. Scott, and 
ment, not I, 
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CHERMERHORN’S | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ! 
Oldest and best known in U. a. 
Established 1855. 
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Sold by all Grocers. Circulars free by mall. 
TH CEREALS MFG. CO., 83 SMarray St., New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, Pc 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 
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FOR 


BOARD: 
$1.25 to $2.00 a 
week 

16 PROFESSORS, 

9 BUILDINGS, 
6 DEPARTMENTS. 
New Gymnasium Laece 
Lippary, FXTEgnsive 
MuszuM. LABORATOR- 
1zs AND Work-Rooms 

Bend for information 

about free Tuition. 


A SMART, EXPERIENCED NEW ENG- 
land housekeeper, with lots of suavity and 
gumption to take charge of the new club house 
at Twilight Park in the Catskills. The right 
sort of woman can make a handsome income. 

Address C. F. Wing ats, 119 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


WANTED, by a lady of education, a position as 
compapion or housekeeper. Address Mrs. J. L. 
K., Christian Union Office. 





ConNEoTicuT, Hartford 
OODSIDE SEMINARY-Home and 


College Preparatory forGiris Principal. Miss 
J. Smrra; ‘ 


WANTED, by a lady of experience the opportu- 
Ass’t Priv , Mrs. R. M Latasror. —_ 


of teaching one or more children at their 
hemes. Reference to Editor Christian Union. 
Address Mrs. B. M. D., Christian Union Office. 


Baga 





MaseacuusatTs, Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


Music, Lancuaces, amp Exocution. Kats F. 
SARNARD, Principal. Pupils fitted for stage or plat- 
form. Pierce Building, Copley Baquare, . 


WANTED-—A Christian lady of good health to de- 
vote her whole time to religious work in a Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City. Applicants 

ould state age, experience, church connection, 
and salary expected. References required. Ad- 
dress ** Visitor,”’ No. 8,555, care Christian Union. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Doylestown. 
PerLssto WN SEMINARY opened 
for the current vear with more than double last 
vear’s attendarce This may b the school for you. 
Next term begins January 5, 1891. Send for cata- 
e. Guoree Wueetes, Principal. 


RESIDENT or visiting teacher, disengaged, seeks 
advanced or intermediate private pupils; or to 
fill a vacancy in school or family. igher Eng- 
jish. French. and German classics, with inetru- 
mental music. Address Technique, No. 8,614, 
care of Christian Union. 





New Yors, Chaton. 
Hosesses SEMINARY presents 


Siz extended courses of study attractive to 
ladties, graduates of high Receives 


saan for cage wintingLererieys ew 


Massacnusstts, Norton. 
W seater FEMALE SEMINARY. | 4““~++~+4~+- ( 
The winter term in this institution will com- Those answering an Advertisement 
vo Mise A) E Daieon Principal, Pepgreman seed |) soi lf confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and Publisher by stating that 


Massacauserrs, Cambridge. ° ° 
Hi CAMBRIDGE SOHOOL (for | ¢ !<) £00 the Advertisement in Tue 
x CHRISTIAN UNION. 


girls). Application should be made to =~ 


Weare torres teeta ot ter 
rica. 
863, Pittsfield, Mass. POPP FP, SES 

















Mr. Arnrsur Gruman, Director. 
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THREE THOUSAND MILES IN 
THREE MINUTES. 


In an article called “A Short Look 
Ahead,” and alleged to be a clipping from 
its issue for July 19, 19—, the New York 
“Tribune” recently published an enter- 
taining and yet matter-of-fact description 
of an i pneumatic railway for 
the rtation of passengers from 
New York to San Francisco in three min- 
utes : 

“In the car yeutapdoy were a dozen 
newspaper men, B. Swift, the President 
of the road, and Mr. Modern, the Super- 
intendent. The station at this end of the 
road has already been described in the 
‘Tribune.’ It is more like the drawing- 
room of a private house than the dusty 
and foul-smelling stations which our an- 
cestors were caligad to use. In going 
from the waiting-room to the car, one 
descends an easy flight of stairs, richly 
carpeted, and enters the car from a door 
in the end. The car is perfectly round, 
fifty feet long, with a row of seats on each 
side. 

“ After the first little jerk, which indi- 
cated that the car had been started, the 
only way in which those inside could tell 
that it was in motion was that there was 
a tendency to make them lean back to- 
ward the rear end of the car. This was 
explained by the fact that, as the car 
gained momentum very rapidly, the tend- 
ency described was, of course, only nat- 
tel. It all passed away, however, within 
twenty or thirty seconds, and then not a 
sound was heard except the ticking of the 
watches. Mr. Swift had his watch in his 
hand, and he never turned his eyes away 
from it until the journey was at an end. 
The ‘ Tribune’ man sat next to him and 
looked at the watch also. The hand 
showed that forty seconds had elapsed 
since the car was started. 

“‘We're past Chicago,’ muttered Mr. 
Swift. 

“Within the next twenty seconds the 
reporter observed that the car was lighted 
by daylight, and not by any artificial 
means. At about the place where the 
head of a person of ordinary size would 
come while sitting in a seat there was an 
exceedingly fine and Very thick plate 

lass wiokew. The sunlight streamed 
into this window but upon looking out 
everythivg seemed to be in a jumble. 
Occasionally one could catch sight of a 
landscape, but it was so fleeting that it 
could not be seen distinctly. This mys- 

tery was. explained later. r 

“ At every mile in the tube there 18 a 
fine plate-glass window twenty feet 10Dg. 
The car passes through the tube at such 
a rapid rate that the spaces between the 
windows, although nearly a mile wide, are 
not noticeable. ‘This can be readily under- 
stood by making a little mental calcula- 
tion. e car travels at the rate of about 
sixteen miles a second. Thus it will be 
seen that in one second the car 
sixteen of these twenty-foot windows, and 
as the windows on the opposite sides of 
the tube are placed alternately, it is easily 
seen that the car is freshly supplied with 
light thirty-two times in every second. 
Phis means that there ia light in the car 

ractically all the time. Otherwise you 
ose sight of the spaces for the same rea- 
son that you cannot see the spokes in a 
wagon wheel when the wagon is moving 
rapidly. ... The expressions on the faces 
of those in the car during the last twenty 
seconds of the journey cannot be de- 
seribed by either pen or tongue. The 
car was gradually as = Ten sec- 
onds more and what ive seconds ! 
Time is up, but still no move! We ex- 
pect the crash, but still the watch ticks 
off the seconds. One! Two! Three ! 
Four ! Five ! 

“*We are stopping !’ almost shouts 
Mr. Swift, and in two seconds more the 
car comes to a standstill. In less than 
two seconds more the door is thrown open, 
and the officers of the road a 
newspaper men rush in to congratulate 
us. i journey is safely over, and the 
greatest feat of the age has been accom- 


“ Many wealthy business and profes- 
sional men of this city have already 
bought homes in California. They will 
come to town every morning and return 
home at night. The difference of three 
hours in time between this city and San 
Francisco makes it a little inconvenient 
for them, because they have to arise at 


6 A. M. in order to reach their offices by 
ten o’clock. On the other hand, they quit 
their offices at 5p. M., and arrive home 
at about 2:30, San Francisco time. So 
they have plenty of time to take a drive 
in the afternoon and also to secure a lit- 
tle extra sleep before the regular bed- 
time. The president of the road says 
now that the project has proved such an 
unequivocal success, it is only a matter of 
a short time when branch roads will be 
built between all the principal cities in 
the Union.” 

Who knows but that in 1991 something 
of this sort may be accomplished? It is 
hardly more incredible to us than were 
the prophesies of Stephenson about the 
locomotive to the thoughtful men of 1814. 








ORCHIDS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union ; 

In a recent number of The Christian 
Union, the genial “Spectator,” writing 
on our native orchids, says that he ‘can’t 
see the sense” of naming the Spiranthes 
cernua, “ ladies’ tresses.” 

He is quite correct. The word “ tresses” 
is a corruption of the old English name 
of the flower, which was “ ladies’ traces,” 
so called from the resemblance of the 
twisted spike to the cords or laces, form- 
erly called “ traces,” with which ladies 
fastened their dress before the days of 
hooks and eyes and buttons and pins. 
The word, in that connection, is now 
obsolete, and is applied only to the leather 
straps of harness. An interesting de- 
scription of this flower will be found in 
“ Native Flowers and Ferns of the United 
States.” It is very plentiful in the 
neighborhood of the writer’s residence, 
where I have also found the showy orchis, 
O. Spectabilis, and some beautiful speci- 
mens of the large yellow moccasin 
flower, Cypripedium Pubescens. 

Sumanr, Re J.M 








A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

You are in error in saying the New- 
berry Library secured among the Probasco 
collection a binding valued at $3,200. 
One of the books bound by Trautz-Bau- 
zonnet sold at auction in Paris for £640, 
the book without the binding being worth 
not over £100. Hence the bindin 
brought £540, or about $2,700. Now, 
the Newberry Library secured fourteen 
specimens of this celebrated binder’s 
work, but the expensive binding spoken 
of was not among them, and never was in 
the Probasco collection. 

Another correction while I am in the 
line: President Dwight, of Yale, says 
that Paul said, “I did not determine to 
know anything among you save Christ 
and him crucified,” which is quite dif- 
ferent from your translation, ‘ ‘I deter- 
mined not to know,” etc. 

L. J. HoLBROoK, 

CHICAGO. 








A DELIGHTFUL TOUR TO WASHINGTOS 
DURING CHRISTMAS WEEK VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
planned a very interesting tour to wa bo - 
_ tong bea ag ey: ty - es be a 
rooklyn, and Je ity. It will leave 
New York, Monda m9 omens 29th, 1890, in 
a special train of ake Coaches for Wash- 
ington, stopping at Philadelphia for dimer 
going and supper returning. Tourists will 
remain in Washington, where special features 
for their entertainment have been provided, 
until December 31st. The rate for the rounp 
trip, including railroad fare, hotel accommo- 
dations, and necessary expenses, is but 
$12.50, covering this delightful recreative 
tour of three days. A ‘Tourist Agent, a 
Chaperon, and a special master will 
accompany the party, and all those desiring 
ncaa eee. with» desert rane - 
erary, 0' apply to ° E : ae 
Tourist Agent, 849 Becodway, New York: 








SCIENCE OVERCOMES DEAFNESS. 


Just now the medical world _is engaged in 
discussing the new device for deafness called 
Sound Dise. No invention of late has at- 
traeted so much interest among the medical 
profession. Its perfection, which is now an 
established fact, has resulted in the over- 
throw of many pet theories of there being no 
relief for a yast number of cases of deafness, 

This ingenious discovery was_ made by 
H. A. Wales, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
coming as it does with the approval of some 
of the leading Aurists of the world, it can 
hardly fail to prove of great value to both 





the profession and the afflicted. , 


On All Sides 


Ayer’s Pills are commended as the best reg- 
ulator of the liver, stomach, and bowels. 
Dr. Thomas Conners, of Centre Bridge, Pa., 
says : “ Having long used Ayer’s Pills with 
€ od results, I can confidently recommend 

‘te n above all others.” Dr. Geo. P. Spencer, 
of Unity, N. H., writes: “I consider Ayer’s 
Pills far superior, as a cathartic, to any that 
are furnished by the pharmacopeeia.” 

“After suffering for eight years from chills 
end fever, with only occasional intervals of 
ce t, I was cured by Ayer’s Pills alone. My 

had resisted treatment with the usual 
tu.8’ prescriptions and a great number of 
by«wrictary medicines; but under the influ- 
mee of Ayer’s Pills the chills and fever 
¢ «sed, my liver and stomach were restored 
13h. ilthy action, and my former good health 
veturned. Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled as 
temedy for disorders caused by malarial 
poisons.” —S. L. Barrow, Gordon, Texas. 

“ For headache, Ayer’s Pills are the most 
effective medicine.”—G. Rodee, Homer, N.Y. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, [ 
take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 
effective than any other pills I ever took.” — 
Mrs. B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


qn ORs 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical “stock”? for Soups. 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 





”,| ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 





KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY, 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, lafiu- 
enza, ooping Couch or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
00, Druggists or by Mail. 


Price $1 f 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 














“‘PERFECT”’ 


SANITARY 


HEATING FURNACES, 


Contams the newest patterns, comprising fatest im- 
provements possible to adopt in a heating Furuace, 


desired. Medical and Scientific experts pronounce 
these Furnaces superior in every respect to a!) others 
for supplying pure arr, free from gas and dust 
Send for circulars, Sold by all first class dealers 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
Mfrs, 232 & 234 Water Street, New Yorh 
84 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 








Those 





by stating that t the 
ine Advertisement in The Carictien thie 











where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Durability 1s. 








Bermuda Bottled. | 


**You must go to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I will not be responsi- 
le for the consequences.” * But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.” “ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold } 

I have CURED with it; and the? 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another ? 
thing which commends it is the ?) 
stimulating preperties of the Hy- 
ger geen which it contains. 
ou will find it for sale at your } 
Drugsist’s but see you get the 5 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” ; 


No ree 




















GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,6008 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental analysis, together with the vai- 
uable aid extended yd the Academ: 


INVIGORATING TONIC 





trate th 
degree its restorative and invixorating qualities, free 
from the ble bitterness of other remedies. 
2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


« 30 North William street, N. Y. 


LAROCHE 
DR. EDDY’S 


PHOSPHATE GRANULES. 


These granules are offered to the afflicted 
as a purely Homeopathic remedy, prescribed 
for years in a large general practice by the 
undersigned, and with great success. 

Those suffering from insomnia, deficient 
memory, loss of brain and nerve force, brought 
on by overwork or dissipation, will find in 
these granules an efficient and satisfactory 
nervine. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of $1. 












Address Hiram M. Eppy, M.D., Kings- 
ton, N. Y. Correspondence solicited. 
ESTABLISHED. IN 180% 


BARRYS — 
TRICOPHEROUS 


FORTHE 

H. : i , i 

. cs 

Hair & Skin 

° 
An elegant dressing exqueitely perfumed, removes all 

impurities from the scalp, prevents baidness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tifal. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 


50 Cts. BARCLAY & CO , 4: £tone St. New York 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared by dissolving a 
portion in water. 

THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 





It will with the most delicate stomach, It 
makes a highly nutritious and pleasact drink. Sam- 
ple sent F E, also Manual of Dietetics. Apply to 


MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 





866 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 


Premiepese Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889. 
Pre ums on Policies not marked off 
January, 1889 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
188y, to 3lst December, 1889 
= id during the same 
$2,553,606 44 


The oan ny has ine oS he followin viz.: 
and iin Pome os York 


United 
City, * Bank, an ¥ Stocks. . » me $4 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Kea E Estate and Claims due the ‘Compan, 
estimated at 


r cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

rofits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

Bi represeutet ves, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
‘ebruary next. 

“The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the pe 3 thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, th the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter- 

est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
Gtoed at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A antes, of Forty per cent. isdeclared on the net 

me A the Cammeny for the year ending 

Sist. December, for which certifi be 
issued on and steer Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


ages ono 


MES G. DE FOREST 
GHARL HS Dt LEVERICH 


. JONES, President. 
- MOORE, Vice-President. 
SC 2Qd HED 


é ISSh 0°40 
Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 


TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 

Wawa for use in Churches at man- 
[ ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


————— 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York 


WALTHAM 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Unexcelled musically or mechanically. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Waltham, Mass. 





E. W. LANE, 


METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST scuccie ores. and Residences ARTISTIC. 


Schoois, Btores, and Resiiences 
H. 8. NORTHROP, 18 Rose 8t.. New York. 


The finest of Bells for Churches 
‘hi ools, 
@ aD 
BUCKEYE FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati.O 











McSHARNE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best ou Copper an ‘and ti a BELLS 


~~ arch: 
ES AND BELLS, 
Ena mph ye terms free. Name this paper. 


12 
SOLID SILVER 
TEASPOORS 


$14.00. 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


We have ariel to illustrate four of our special bar- 
wise this month. 
he Repoursé chased Salad Fork and Spoon, hand- 
comely carey is only sis. ~4 
The D Bon-Bon D d Tongs, $10.00. 
A hey the trident Orster Fe Forks, $10.00. 
— of the twist Bpoons, Gilt Bowl, 
These are from 30% to 40% under ar prices, 
and we bave 5,000 cases foe iepe 
We will send a number of cases to abd Sag 9 
examination 
OLD GOLD Jewelry, and worn-out or useless 


i!ver, taken in exchange or bought. Send by regis- 
tered ail or express. Cert check ome by re- 


mi 
JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 
Established 1844. Send for Price-list, 


FOR GHRISTMAS! 


A USEFUL, 
SUITABLE, and 
ACCEPTABLE 


Present for either a lady or gentle- 
man is the 


Waterman 
IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Prices, $2.50 to $30.00. 


**T still find it the most reliable instrument 
of its kind.”—Chauncey M. Depew. 





Money refunded if it does not suit. 
Send for circular with price-list and 
testimonials. 

Every fountain- 
either the Travellers’ or the Desk 
size of our new Filler and Ink Bottle. 
The Filler corks the Bottle, and the 
Bottle keeps the Filler ready for use 
next time. 


m user will want 


Agents Wanted. Mention Christian Union. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO.. 


155 Broadway, New York. 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted 
Porcelain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising 
some of the best expressions of art in these direc- 
tions. 


Ovington Brothers, 


334. Fifth Avenue. 33d. 


Breoklya House, Fulton and Clark Streets. 








D pote ~ 








FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


A special line of Duchesse Lace 
Handkerchiefs, in Fancy Boxes, at 
$2.50, $8, $4, up to $10 each. 

Point Lace Handkerchiefs from $10 
to $25 each. 

Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, plain, hem- 
stitched, and white or colored em- 
broidered, per half dozen, in fancy 
boxes, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 

Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, fine em- 
broidered, white or colored, one or 


e/Loemohd, 
Constable K Co, 


LYONS SILKS 





two in each box, $1, $1.25, $1.50, up | 
to $3. 

Gentlemen’s Hemstitched, plain and | | 
colored borders, per half-dozen, | 
$1.50, $2, and $2.50. 

Children’s colored border, per half: | 
dozen, 25 cents, 40 cents, and 65 
cents ; Misses’ Hemstitched and Em- | 
eles $1, $1.25, $1.50, up to) 
8. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








The Diseovery is Made. 
No More Baggy Knees. 


The United Service Trousers Stretcher 
1s a necessity to every gentleman 
(young or a dresses carefully 
aad neatly users that fogs 4 
come beggy at the knees 
to a poeer equal to new by 8 
al on over 

Pited to trousers after becom 

wet al shri inking ry ruffling Ao 
ven 1) 

pg A ed — 


United Servi 
is eal and Sorvieg Tronerts # i 


eing construi of 
hard wood and brass it is practically 
indestructible. 
Th sae ry Pic ~~ 

6 price and on 
of this amount will be sent, boxed 
op a and delivered, free to any ad- 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


Tailor, Clothier & Importer 
(Sole Agent for the U. 8.), 
1338 Chestnut Street, 
Philadaiphia 
tr" The United Service Trousers 


Stretcher mases an acceptable gift 
and will be highly appreciated. 


a single 

















BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Fast Color, Crochet Silk, 
Victoria Knitting Silk, 
Roman Floss, Twisted Silk, 
Rope Silk. 

The Only Absolutely Fast Color Silk Threads for 


ART EMBROIDERY, 


Used by all Art Schools, and for sale by all first-class 
dealers in Embroidery 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


625 Broadway, New York. 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


a vor Prinrep Buses FOR Crocuerine Gents’ 
Fovur-1n-Hanp Neck-Tres. 





PIANOS. 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


Barrons, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street ; 
ei Y., 148. Fitch ‘Ave.; Washington, 817 Market Space. 


2 STEINWAY 


TheStandard Pianos of the World 


The Largast Establishment in Existence. 








KNABE: 


And Velvets. 
METAL BROCADES. 


White and Silver, 


WHITE AND GOLD 


POMPADOUR BROCADES, 
Colored and Black Grounds, 


BROCADED SATIN «> FAILLE 


For Dinner and Reception Dress. 


| 
‘PLAIN AND BROCADED 
VELOUTINES. 


LYONS VELVETS. 
Proadeoauy K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





FLYNT WAIST, OR TRUE CORSET. 
nt Ho. 2s low-nsokod one, 
being hich in the 


pene, 
which admits of 
back and low 


1874. 
» 1876. 


pe: Jan. 
at. Feb. 


a 
Sats" if most oe cocsaten Shoulder Brace 


“Tt is ‘way a indorsed by eminent physicians as 

the most Scientific Waist or Corset known. a 

THE FLYNT WAIST 
manufactured where the material 

is made is shrunk before com ~ only 

ty in its natural construction 

SHOULDER recat Pao 

which supports the bust from the enimencentee 

essential or women), thereby overcomes 
‘object abdominal evelopment. The 

for Ny My d 


most 
decirable le arace of potion possi to rect 
or puplis 4 or 


isthe 0 only 
of w! 


~ ony caine vier “gated Waist =a un- 
wae Se have footing ts in by mail 
7 aheiae or 

0. P. FLYNT, 


319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF irs. H. W. KETCHAN, 


EXPERIENCE. 
Best of references. | 196 West 42d Street, 
New Yore Orrv. 


Send for circulars. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


relating — on su a 
lady, on spplication 











Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


NEW YORK. 











DECEMBER 18, 1890. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 





READ CAREFULLY 


AND THEN 


Do Your Own Thinking. 


* * * * 





If you could effect a saving of 50 Per Cent. in the 
cost of your life insurance and have it placed in one of the strongest of the regu- 

lar life insurance companies, would you not consider the matter ? 

* * * * For what purpose do you desire life insurance ? 
Do you not wish it mainly for the protection of your family and your business 

interests in the event of yourdeath? If this is your aim, and you would carry 

$20,000 insurance in a regular old line company for the same money you are 

now paying for $10,000, would you not consider the matter ? 


* * a * THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE meets all 
these points. 
* * * * It is one of the eleven (only) regular life insurance 


companies chartered under the laws of this State. It commenced business in 

1875, and its last annual report shows $223.83 of net assets for each $100 of 

liabilities [see N. Y. Ins. Report, pages LX.-LXI.], thereby making its finan- 

cial strength beyond question. 

. * * * By adjusting its premiums to the current cost of 
insurance (death losses and expenses only) it furnishes life insurance at least 

50 per cent. lower than by the usual ‘*‘ level”’ premium rates, 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 
The Provident Savings Life paid to January Ist, 1890, for Death 
Claims to beneficiaries under Its Renewable Term Policies........... 
At a total cost for premiums Of.............ccceeee cecceecenerecesccecseseecsseesecs 
The ordinary, whole-life ‘“‘level’’ premiums would have been............. 
Percentage of cost in Provident Savings.............s.scscccseeecssesececceeeeecs 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 


$1,516,000 00 
79,704 03 
243,742 81 
32 70 





For Insurance on your own life, or for an agency, apply to 


The Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK. 
» WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Home Office, 120 Broadway. New York. 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Supt. Agencies. 


Taking 
A Pill 


is often a “happy thought,” 
and Beecham’s Patent Pills 
are the most wonderful anti- 
dote yet discovered for 
Bilious and Nervous Dis-- 
orders, Sick Headache and 





Weak Stomach. 
of these Pills, costing only twenty-five cents, 
A Box constitutes a family medicine chest. Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Giddiness, Full- 
ness, Swelling after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep and all nervous 
and trembling sensations are cured by using these Pills. 
minutes, and pain, apprehension 


The First and uncertainty can be avoided by 


having a box always at hand wherever you are,—in the house, on 
the train, on the steamer—ready for immediate use. 
but are effectual, and 


Safe, Painless, + : 
will save many doctor’s 


bills if promptly taken. Some idea of how generally this is un- 
derstood can be had from the statement that BrEcHuam’s PILLs 
‘ave the Jargest sale of anv proprictary medicine in the world. 
Prepared onlv by THOS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. B, F. ALLEN 
CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New York, w’io (if your ~ 


3 
druggist dues not keep them) will mail BEECHAM?’S PIULS on receipt cl’ price, 25 
cents— but inquire first. Correspondents will pl mention “ The Christian Union.’’ 


dose will give relief in twenty 


harmless, do not gripe, 











IN CLUB WITH THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION, $4.00. 


Window 
Gardening 


ANAS ASAASSASAS 





LOT OF DELIGHTFUL AND 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES and 
pleasing illustrations—aLL on WIN- 
DOW GARDENING—make up the 
ae 16-page Supplement presented with 
the December issue of The Ameri- 
can Garden. The number also 
contains an illustrated Christmas gardening story, ‘“‘ The Christmas Rose,” by Charles 
] ainard ; and a varied assortment of generously illustrated papers on gardening 
topics. 

The American Garden is an illustrated magazine for all who love na- 
ture, flowers, fruits, and gardens. Of many new features in 1891, we name a few : 





JAPANESE EDIBLE PLANTS. By Prof. C. C. Gzorceson, for three years in the Imperial College at 
Tokio. The most important contribution ever made to our knowledge of Japanese horticulture. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE GARDENS. What to grow and how to grow it. Illustrated. 

LAWN PLANTING AND FLOWER CULTURE ON SMALL PLACES. Illustrated. 

FRUITS AND PLANTS FOR THE COLD NORTH. Illustrated. 

NOTES FROM A WOMAN'S GARDEN. Bright, truthful, and useful. Illustrated. 

GARDENING FOR WOMEN AND THE HOME. Indoors and Outdoors. Illustrated. 

NEW AND INTERESTING FLOWERS AND PLANTS in Kew and other parts of Europe. Illustrated. 

GREENHOUSE HEATING AND CONSTRUCTION, Illustrated. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS AND MANAGEMENT. Illustrated. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. Illustrated. 

NEW VARIETIES IN FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES Illustrated. 

HORTICULTURE UPON THE PACIFIC SLOPE, Illustrated. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING, in many features, will be prominent for 1891. Illustrated. 

HORTICULTURE 1N THE SOUTH. Illustrated. 

RARE ORCHIDS AND TROPICAL PLANTS. Illustrated. 

NOTES FROM A GARDEN HERBARIUM. Making plain the confused botany of cultivated plants. 


Terms to Subscribers: One Year, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00; Three Months, 50 cts. 
&B> On trial Three Months, including December issue, for introduction only, Twenty-five Cents. 


IN CLUB with THE CHRISTIAN UNION, ONE YEAR, $4.00. 
THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., Times Building, New York. 


. . LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 











Subscribe Now 


and get seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight 
pages of The Christian 
Union (that is one year) 
for three dollars, with 
the three great Holiday 
numbers of 140 pages 
thrown in for good mea- 


SUTE. 


LHE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


30 La Fayette Place, - - New York. 
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elicious #I3read 


The Most Wholesome that can be 
made, and with Least Trouble. 


The great perfection to which the Royal Baking Powder has been brought as a 
leavening agent has induced its use in lieu of yeast by many of the most expert 
bakers in the making of fine bread. 

It is found that it not only leavens the dough most perfectly, but that it makes the 
sweetest, finest flavored, most tender, delicious and wholesome bread possible to pro- 
duce. Old and celebrated bread-makers declare that it exceeds the most successful 
yeast bread they have ever. made. The following receipt for making bread without 
yeast, using Royal Baking Powder to raise it, appears to be the favorite with lovers | 
of good, wholesome, fresh bread. : 

Please notice that it requires water for mixing the dough. Do not use milk. THis 
receipt, using water, will be found, if carefully followed, to produce one loaf of ex- 
ceedingly handsome, light, sweet, wholesome bread, that will keep moist, fresh and 
sweet for many days: 


Royal [Jnfermented Bread. 


r quart flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, half a teaspoonful sugar, 

2 heaping teaspoonfuls Royal Baking Powder,* half me- 

dium-sized cold boiled potato, and water. Sift together thor- 

oughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder; rub in the 

To potato; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into 

Make One a stiff batter, about as soft as for pound-cake; about a pint of 

water to a quart of flour will be required—more or less ace 

cording to’ the brand and quality of the flour used. Do not 

make a stiff dough, like yeast bread. Pour the batter into a greased pan, 

4% by 8 inches, and 4 inches deep, filling about half full.. The loaf will 

rise to fill the pan when baked. Bake in very hot oven 45 minutes, 

placing paper over first 15 minutes baking, to prevent crusting too soon 
on top. Bake immediately after mixing. 

* Perfect success can be had only with the Royal Baking Powder. 








Some of the advantages presented by this method of making 
bread with Royal Baking Powder are: 
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EQUITABLE 


galFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


s SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


“ie Society's Twenty-Year Tontine Policies 


sowing at maturity cash surrender values equal to a return of all 















premiums prid, with compound interest of from 8 to & 








per cent. per annum added, 
SRE 





The Society issues policies for any round amount from $1,000 to 
$100,000. The latest form is the 


FREE TONTINE. 


It becomes incontestible after two years, and thus becomes a sim- 
ple promis; to pay in consideration of the premiums paid. 

Tt is unrestricted as to travel and occupation after one year, and 
gives a choice of six}methods of settlement at the end of the Tontine 
period, 





THE SOCIETY ALSO ISSUES A 


BOND 


under which a safe and profitable investment is combined withthe 
most liberal form of LIFE ASSURANCE extant, This bond is pay- 
able at maturity in CASH, or may be EXTENDED AT INTEREST. 




















The saving of the nutritious constituents of the 
fiour from consumption in the process of rising. 

Saving of time, ordinary yeast bread requiring 
preparation over night, care for hours before bak- 
ing, and dependence on a variable supply of yeast. 

A bread that retains its moisture longer, and does 
not moklas readily. 

> 


_ Uniformity of result, while the result with yeast 
is of doubtful issue, and in household production is 
more frequently indifferent than good. 
bread that even persons of ‘delicate digestive 
apparatus can use without the ills peculiar to fer- 
mented bread following. 
Bread that can be eaten warm with impunity, etc. 





IT WILL PAY EVERY HOUSEKEEPER TO TRY THIS. 


-HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Capt. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, Manager Metropolitan District, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW) YORK CITY. 





Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef. 





oe 


“IN DARKEST AFRICA,” BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 

“The Liebie | ‘* Liebig and meat soups ‘**One Madi managed to craw] near my tent. 
Company’s Ex- | had to be prepared in suf- | . . . He-was. at once borne to a fire and laid 
tract was of | ficient quantities to serve | within a few inches of it, and with the addi- 
the choicest.” | out cupfuls to each weak- | 
z Page 39, Vol. | «ned man as he staggered | big 


Company’s Extract of Meat we restored 
| in.’—Page £9, Vol. I. 


| him to’his senses.’’— Vol. IT., Page 58. 


tion of a pint of hot broth made from the Lie- | 


A NORTHERN WINTER HEALTH RESORT! 





The Jackson Sanatorium 
Dansville, Livingston Co., New York 


(Established in 1858), 


oe THs 


2 pier an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and 
favorable conditions for the restoration of the sick and exhausted. Under the per- 
sonal care and management of regularly educated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location, 1,200 feet above sea level, overlooking extended valley and upland 
views of the Genesee region, unsurpassed in healthfulness and beauty and favored with 
exceptionally equable climate. Every facility for outdoor life for feeble patients. 

Elegant main building, three hundred feet long (erected in ’83), of brick and iron con- 
struction, absolutely fireproof, and twelve cottages heated by steam. Light, airy 
rooms, electric bells, safety elevator. Telegraphic and telephonic facilities. 

Extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy. All forms 
of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered. Dr. Taylor’s Swedish 
Movements. Delsarte System of Physical Culture. 

The comforts, good cheer, and helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian home 
where every provision is made to meet the needs of those seeking health or rest. 

On line of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, direct from New York and 
Buffalo, without change of cars. 





| OPEN ALL THE YEAR. AUTUMN AND WINTER MONTHS MOST 


| FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT. 





For illustrated circular, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. Secretary and Gen. Manager. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


| 





